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Art. I.—The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanrrey. 
Vol. I. Macmillan and Co. 


Transiations from a language so generally known as the 
French are, in most instances, of doubtful utility. They may 
be interesting as studies of language, when the originals are 
specimens of exquisite style, but even then they chiefly interest 
those who can best do without them, that is, those who are 
intimately acquainted with the originals. Asa general rule, it 
is hard to see what is gained by translating from the French an 
historical book, the merit of which lies entirely in its matter, 
and not in any special subtlety of language. In saying this, 
we are well on our guard against the decorous convention 
that every one reads French ; we are awake to the fact that 
multitudes cannot, and still greater multitudes do not read 
French ; still, among people sufficiently literary in their habits 
to be deeply interested in historical questions, there must be 
few who much need a translation of the language which all 
Frenchmen alike seem to write with so much clearness. On the 
other hand, it is no remarkable or interesting achievement to 
translate an ordinary French historian pretty well. 

But M. Lanfrey’s ‘ Histoire de Napoléon I.’ is an exception 
to this rule. This book ought to be translated, because it is 
important that Napoleon’s career should be properly presented, 
not merely to historical students, but to the multitude. All 
alike have an interest in knowing the truth about this man. 
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Whatever new approximations are made in the learned world 
to a just estimate of his character, ought to be popularised 
without delay. The quality of the lives of Napoleon which 
are now, or will for the future be, in the hands of schoolboys is a 
matter of serious public concern. Hitherto, we believe, the 
vulgar opinion of this hero remains quite unaffected by any 
changes of opinion among the learned. He still appears to 
boys by far the most interesting man of modern times, and 
perhaps to boys it cannot he expected that he will ever appear 
otherwise. But the general opinion of grown men also has not 
yet, we believe, advanced at all upon this subject. They, too, 
regard Napoleon much as their fathers did, only with less 
personal animosity. They confound him with the other great 
men of modern history, and consider him greater in genius than 
almost all, and neither more nor less unscrupulous than the 
average of them. 

It is certainly desirable that popular opinion should learn 
to see great historical figures more distinctly, and become 
dissatisfied with the indolent formula, ‘Wonderful man, but 
unscrupulous.’ And to this end no more judicious step could 
have been taken than to translate M. Lanfrey. We are not 
likely to have for some time a book on the subject more true, or 
more clear, or more concise. There is no book one could more 
earnestly desire to see read, we do not say widely, but 
universally. It will therefore be worth our while to make its 
appearance in an English dress the occasion of an attempt to 
draw the moral from the story. 

The spell in which the first Napoleon held the imagination 
of France so long captive has now, we may trust, been broken by 
the only hand which can break through such diabolical entangle- 
ments—by the hand of Providence. Neither the Napoleon 
Correspondence nor M. Lanfrey’s book would ever have done it. 
M. Lanfrey does not even profess to modify much the prevalent 
opinion about his genius as a commander; nor is it possible 
by any reasoning to make his success appear less wonderful. 
You may indeed destroy his character for morality; you may 
dwell upon his crimes longer than it has been the custom to do; 
you may sweep away the sophistries by which they have been 
defended, and this is what has been done in these two publi- 
cations. But his influence over the French mind has never in 
any way depended upon any supposed virtues. What his 
morality was has never been really doubtful. Facts enough 
to establish that point have been before the world from the 
beginning; a few additional ones can never materially change 
our opinion upon it. A devotion that had been proof against 
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Napoleon’s Reputation. 


evidence so palpable was not likely to yield to any new dis- 
closures. One or two forgeries, one or two treasons, more or 
less, could make no difference to Napoleon’s reputation. It 
might fairly be said of Napoleon, as of his English rival, 
though in quite another sense, that he was safe against posthu- 
mous discoveries, ‘ whatever record leap to light, he never shall 
be shamed.’ When such inveterate prepossessions, fairly 
comparable to magical enchantments, have hold of a nation’s 
mind, they can only be destroyed by a great judgment of 
Providence. Some mighty disaster, arising directly out of the 
mistaken belief in question, opens all eyes at once. It is a hint 
to the nation that they are on a wrong road. When nothing 
else could cure Austria of her medieval dreams, Sadowa brought 
her in a moment to her senses. The defeat of the Armada 
decided in English minds the question between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. And surely we have every reason to hope that 
the occurrences of 1870 will be received by the French as a 
final decision upon Napoleonism. It will be hardly possible for 
them any longer to speak of Austerlitz and Jena without a 
keen feeling of pain. All the brilliant story that they have 
been so fond of recalling must seem to them now positively 
humiliating. And the imagination thus sobered, they will sec 
in due course the tastelessness, the vulgarity, the odiousness of 
the whole melodrama. The stage figure of the Emperor will 
disgust them like a character of Crebillon ; they will turn upon 
him as upon their earlier Grand Monarque ; and may perbaps 
acknowledge that of the two infatuations, the less mischievous 
was that which had for its object the magnificent Bourbon, who, 
with all his faults, was a gentleman and a friend to culture. 
"When once Napoleon has lost his hold upon the French 
imagination, it will be comparatively easy for them to judge 
him rightly. For hitherto their judgment has been enslaved 
by the association of his name with the national glory, and now 
that it is associated inseparably with national humiliation, they 
may be expected to recover the freedom of their reason. But 
even when this cause of bewilderment is removed, it is not 
quite easy to see him truly. To describe him as dazzling the 
judgments of men, is correct as far as it goes, but it is not a 
complete description. If all the brilliancy of his career were 
away, if he did not, in the strict sense, dazzle us at all, it would 
still be perplexing to understand precisely his relation to the 
Revolution. There are many who have no taste whatever for 
military glory, who yet respect Napoleon because they respect 
the French Revolution, and cannot bring themselves to think 
of him as altogether separate from the Revolution. They may 
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be aware of much that can be said to show that he was in fact 
the leader of the reaction and the mortal enemy of the Revolu- 
tion ; they may even admit that in his last years he was so, 
when he was allied with the Pope and with Russia, married to 
an archduchess, the founder of a new dynasty, and the head of 
an ultra-mediceval court; but, at the same time, they find his 
Seen rising so naturally and so necessarily out of the 

volution, they have so much difficulty in pointing out the 
special act by which he broke with the Revolution, and in 
proving him guilty of any deliberate apostasy from it, they see 
so much of the energy and brilliancy of the Revolution 
inherited by the Napoleonic régime, that they persist in thinking 
of Napoleon and the Revolution together. They try to establish 
a distinction between his earlier and later years; they give up 
the Emperor but hold to the Consul. The Consul, they think, 
was still en rapport with the Revolution, and, as they have 
made up their minds that the Revolution was, on the whole, a 
good thing, they extend the same vaguely favourable estimate 
to Napoleon. 

pe this point the three following propositions may be 
stated :— 

1. The great lines of the Napoleonic policy were laid down, 
not by Napoleon himself, but by the revolutionary governments 
which had preceded him. 

2. The Napoleonic policy was flatly opposed to all the great 
principles of the Revolution. 

3. As a necessary consequence there must have been an 
enormous inconsistency in the conduct of the revolutionary 
governments; upon this inconsistency and ambiguity Napo- 
leonism rested. 

It is particularly important in the case of a career like 
Napoleon’s to keep details in proper subordination. Such men 
bewilder our judgment quite as much by the multitude of their 
acts as by the brilliancy of them. We will say nothing here of 
what are commonly quoted as Napoleon’s crimes. We will not 
inquire how he treated D’Enghien, Palm, Hofer, Toussaint. We 
will not go through the catalogue of the enormities of which 
he was guilty, and the other list of those of which he may have 
been guilty. We will not inquire what became of Pichegru, 
nor examine what we ought to think of his behaviour towards 
Josephine—J'vsa venena silent, malus ingratusque maritus. No 
one doubts that Napoleon was utterly unscrupulous in the means 
he adopted to compass his ends. What we are considering is 
the vague opinion so many cntertain that the ends themselves 
were geod, and that his policy, looked at in its large outlines, 
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will be found beneficial. Now what were the principal acts of 
his career from which the outlines of his policy may be inferred ? 
It is these, and these only, that we ought to keep in view. 
They are three in number. If we were abridging the history 
of France to the utmost, we should summarize Napoleon’s 
career, by saying that he (1) subjected France to a military 
government by the coup d’état of Brumaire; (2) reconciled 
France to Catholicism by the concordat; (3) subjected several 
countries of Europe toa military government, modelled on his 
own government of France, and held in dependence on it. 
These were Napoleon’s achievements; it is upon the merit of 
these that his character as a statesman depends; the multi- 
tude of acts of which his biography is full, battles, intrigues, 
treaties made and broken, all occasional murders, treasons, 
forgeries, libels, are subordinate to these three achievements, 
and make part of the means by which they were accom- 
plished. 

Now of these three achievements, two most emphatically, and 
the third also in some sense, had been designed and commenced 
by the Revolution, and were bat continued and completed by 
Napoleon. First let us consider how military government was 
established in France. M. Lanfrey has told over again the 
story of Brumaire, and draws attention to the periidy and 
callous brutality displayed by Napoleon in this usurpation. But 
perhaps, he does not sufficiently recognise, what docs not at all 
excuse Napoleon, but yet is very important, that the Directory 
had nurtured military power so long, and leaned upon it so 
much, that a military usurpation was inevitable. Indeed, it is 
necessary to use stronger language. The truth is, much may be 
said of this usurpation by Napoleon, which has often been said 
of the usurpation of Caesar. When Cesar broke with the so- 
called Republic, he did not really introduce military govern- 
ment—that had been done before—all he did was to appropriate 
to himself the military power. The struggle was not really 
between an Imperator and a Republic, but between Caesar and 
the combined government of Caesar and Pompey. Just in the 
same way Napoleon in Brumaire, did not so much create as 
appropriate military government. Military government had 
been created before by the Directory itself, when in Fructidor 
they employed Augereau to purge the Councils. That was a 
military interference, much more open than the triumvirate at 
Rome ever had occasion for. After Iructidor, the Government 
in France had, in fact, no right but the sword. It may be true, 
that but for Napoleon’s usurpation a better state of things might 
gradually have been introduced. Such rough remedies might 
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not have been needed or used again. But it must be admitted 
that Napoleon did not destroy a legitimate Government. He 
merely asserted that if the sword gives sovereignty, it does go 
to the man that wields it, and not to those that hire it. Nor 
can it be argued that the coup d’ état of Fructidor was an isolated 
usurpation on the part of the Directory, or that the Directory 
did not fairly represent the spirit of the Revolution in resorting 
to such usurpations. For in the first place the Directory was 
the legitimate representative of the Revolution, not a govern- 
ment of compromise, but a government contrived by a special 
arrangement of the revolutionary party to prevent reaction; and 
secondly, in overruling the popular will by military force, it 
followed faithfully in the footsteps of the revolutionary Govern- 
ments that had preceded it. In Vendemiaire the Convention 
itself had appealed to the military power, and if that was the 
first open appearance of the soldier upon the scene, yet from the 
beginning the Jacobins had depended upon a force which in 
principle was the same. The Revolution—we are speaking here 
of the Revolution of 1792, not of that of 1789 —was from the 
beginning an attempt made by a minority to force its will upon 
the majority. That which gave the Jacobinical party its 
peculiar and unparalleled character was the determination it 
had formed, being a small minority of the nation, to impose its 
views upon France. So long as it had no military force, it could 
only accomplish its object by the most desperate promptitude 
and energy, by street mobs, and by the unsparing and unceas- 
ing use of the guillotine. Terrorism was necessarily resorted to 
by a party determined to win, and at the same time in a hope- 
less minority and having the command of no force. Only by 
sitting on France like a nightmare could such a party control 
her. But this resource exhausted itself in time. Thermidor 
brought with it a revulsion of feeling. Then for a time the 
danger was great that all the work of the Revolution would be 
undone and that the reaction would triumph. The revolu- 
tionary party was still at the head of affairs, but they had lost 
their instrument of government when the guillotine went out 
of fashion, and as time went on, it became more and more clear 
that they had the majority against them and that the people, that 
deity they professed to worship, had never really been on their 
side. In this extremity they were saved by anew ally. What 
had been done clumsily and horribly by the guillotine, could be 
done much better and much more according to the traditions of 
despotic government by an army, and it did so happen that 
the Revolution, which had altogether failed to gain the nation, 
had thoroughly gained the army. The army was fanatically 
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Republican, while the nation was showing itself every day more 
reactionary. Now then begins the second period of revolu- 
tionary government, which dates from the establishment of the 
Directory. It is the period when the army is substituted for the 
guillotine as the instrument of government. 

It was essentially the same government of force and terror 
that ruled in France from the tenth of August till the fall of 
Napoleon, with some temporary vacillations after Thermidor. 
It passed through various gradations. Its instrument at first 
was a faubourg armed with pikes, then a revolutionary tribunal 
and a guillotine, then a Directory with a faithful army within 
call, and finally the army itself with a victorious general as its 
representative. After Brumaire, the government became avow- 
edly military, and the administration was organized on the 
military principle. This was Napoleon’s work, but evidently it 
is not the origination and conception of such a government that 
belong to him, but simply the consummation of it. Out of a 
Tenth of August springs a Brumaire ‘by normal development. 
The Septembriseurs only differ from the army of Austerlitz as 
an awkward squad differs from a disciplined force. Everything 
improves by use and experience. The assassins of Danton had 
not the brilliancy or the perfection of organization which 
Napoleon gave to the instrument of his government of force. 
But the difference is only in form and detail; the idea was 
transmitted to Napoleon from Danton; to Danton belongs the 
freshness of it, and to the poetic mind those first ragged dis- 
ciples of the new faith are more interesting than Napoleon’s 
more highly educated bravoes. At any rate, whatever acknow- 
ledgment is due from mankind for this new institution ought to 
be paid rather to the first Jacobins than to Napoleon, und it 
must be admitted, as we said, that in creating and organizing a 
military government for France, he worked only on the lines 
laid down by the Revolution. 

But with his government of force fully organized what did 
Napoleon proceed todo? It is the next great landmark in his 
career that when it lay in his hands to give peace to Europe he 
declined to do so, and entered on a career of aggression. He 
added to France an empire acquired by the sword. Considering 
the utterly and necessarily evanescent character of this empire, 
considering that, had it not been evanescent, in the hands of 
Napoleon’s successorsit must have sunk into a mass of corruption, 
and brought Europe down to the level of India after the death of 
Aurungzebe, this deliberate act is one of the capital crimes of 
human history. And we may here pause for a moment to point 
out a confusion into which the admirers of Napoleon frequently 
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fall in speaking of his conquests. They describe them as 
having done Europe a world of good by sweeping away obsolete 
institutions, and then they draw the conclusion that Napoleon is 
to be honoured us.a public benefactor. ‘Look at every 
‘country which he overran,’ they say, ‘you will find that the 
‘people date a new era of improvement from his appearance. His 
‘wholesome chastisement led to the regeneration of Prussia; 
‘Spain might never have been awakened to modern ideas had he 
‘not sent his armies across the Pyrenees ;’ and soon. Such 
admirers make two oversights. First, they overlook the dis- 
tinction between that which does good, and that which, accord- 
ing to avery good phrase, is over-ruled for good. We may, no 
doubt, owe to Napoleon the same sort of gratitude that we owe 
to the plague or the cholera. The appearance of the cholera may 
force us to sanitary reform, and sanitary reform once taken up 
may save us from other evils besides cholera. In this way a 
visitation of cholera may produce on the whole a balance of 
good. But if anyone should argue from this that cholera 
ought to be regarded as as a good thing, we should reply, it is 
not cholera which has done us good but resistance to cholera, 
trying to find remedies against cholera. Apply the distinc- 
tion to the case of Napoleon. Conquests may be quoted which 
may perhaps have done good. The conquest of Gaul by Cesar 
admitted a new territory within the area of civilization; the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander hellenised Asia. Whether in 
these cases there was a balance of good may remain an open 
—_— at any rate, the conquests did good as well as harm. 

ut the good was done by the conquests themselves, and the 
merit of it, whatever that may amount to, belongs to the con- 
querors, to Cesar and Alexander. Not so with Napoleon’s con- 

uests ; the good that followed them, the regeneration of Prussia, 
the awakening of Spain, arose not from the invasion but from 
resistance to the invasion, and the merit of it belongs not in the 
least to Napoleon, but to the men who refused to submit to him, 
who organized resistance to him. This leads us to the second 
consideration which is overlooked. Not merely did Napoleon’s 
conquests do good only just so far as they were resisted ; they 
would never have done any good had they not ultimately failed. 
Had the Napoleonide retained their thrones in dependence on 
the despot at Paris, had the system taken root, had the King 
of Rome succeeded in due course, had a new military empire of 
the West divided Europe with Russia, we may say with great 
confidence that Europe would have been ruined. Perhaps for 
hundreds of years the principal countries of Europe would have 
been in a state resembling the state of Italy in the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centurics. No regeneration of Prussia would 

then have followed, and Spain would have found a degradation 

lower far than any she had yet explored. Literature would 

have died out in Europe, as it did in France, and the old aris- 

tocracies would have been regretted in the presence of the new 
uard-room bureaucracy. 

This, by the way. What we wish at present to point out is 
that Napoleon here too followed the example set him by the 
Jacobins. His guilt, no doubt, is far greater than theirs, for he 
was cynically clear-headed, and the men of the Revolution were 
drunk with the intoxicating mixture of philanthropy and 


vanity. Still he could quote their authority; they did his ~ 


work for him; he had only to translate their blunders into 
crimes. Just as on the 10th of August they adopted a principle 
of which the Consulate was the legitimate consequence, so in 
their proclamation to all nations, in the invasion of Belgium by 
Dumouriez, in the invasion of the Palatinate by Custine, in the 
invasion of Holland by Pichegru, they had foreshadowed the 
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which seems so abrupt when we look back upon it from maxims 
of universal brotherhood to a policy of universal war was made 
possible and even easy by the Jacobins. It was not through 
any reaction, as we might imagine, against a cloying senti- 
mentalisin that the Revolution became more warlike than any 
military monarchy had ever been; nor was it necessary for 
Napoleon to give any new bias to popular feeling in order to 

rocure leave to indulge his military instincts to the utmost. 
As at home the Jacobins had contrived to connect inseparably 
the ideas of fraternity and the guillotine, so abroad it was a 
trifle to them to interpret international brotherhood into war and 
plunder. They created a new and monstrous kind of Islamism 
in comparison with which the original Islamism of the East is 
civilized and philosophical ; the doctrine of human brotherhood 
propagated by the sword! When the Mussulman cries, ‘ There 
is no God but God ; therefore let us fight!’ you recognise the 
untutored and half barbarian mind, but there is nothing incohe- 
rent or insane in the impulse that animates him. Far more 
barbarous was the war-cry of the Revolution, ‘To arms, because 
all men are brothers,’ and far more barbarous was the spirit 
in which they carried out their new crusade, paying themselves 
out of the property of the brothers whom they had rescued from 
oppression. It was upon this new Islamism that Napoleon’s 
empire was founded. It did not seem to France, nor to the 
armies, nor to any one engaged in it except Napoleon himself, 
the naked spoliation that 1t appears in history. Revolutionary 
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ideas marched in front of the armies, and made the first breach 
in the enemy’s walls; the Jericho of feudalism was compassed 
by democratic priests blowing their rams’ horns; the invaders 
believed themselves soldiers of the rights of man. Each con- 
quered country went through a kind of repetition of the original 
French Revolution, and when a military despot was set up in 
place of the expelled dynasty, it was always because military des- 
potism had been discovered at Paris to be the highest expression 
of revolutionary politics. The Abbé Huc tells us that something 
similar was the case in the conquests of Zingis. His hordes also 
were animated by socialistic theories introduced among the 
Tartars from China. If so, it is another point of resemblance 
among the many that may be observed between Napoleon and 
the great Tartar destroyers. 

Thus in this respect also the Revolution passed into Napo- 
leonism without any solution of continuity. ‘Some man who had 
lived through it all and was given to reflection, Sieyés for 
example, in the silence and effacement of his later days, when he 
was a count of the empire, may have had his moments of 
astonishment when he remembered the enthusiasm of universal 
philanthropy with which the Revolution commenced, and at 
the same time saw Europe convulsed with warfare more inces- 
sant and universal than it had known since the first invasion of 
barbarians ; just as he may have been astonished to see the 
grinding despotism which had resulted from the struggle of 
the Revolution for liberty. But he would have found it impos- 
sible to put his hand on any point at which the Revolution 
changed its character, or to convict Napoleon or anyone else of 
having corrupted it. From the beginning, that is, from 1792, 
the evil had existed in the Revolution side by side with the 
good, and it had come to maturity by a gradual and necessary 

rocess. 

If Napoleon can be said to have broken openly with the Revo- 
lution anywhere, it is assuredly in his third great achievement, 
in the concordat. Napoleon made France once more nominally 
Christian and Catholic, and the hatred of the Revolution for the 
Church exceeded even its hatred for aristocracy. This was 
assuredly the greatest achievement of his life; it is his only poli- 
tical idea. Napoleonism, if it has any meaning at all, means 
precisely the reconciliation of the Revolution with Catholicism. 
In everything else Napoleon, as a statesman, simply drifts upon 
the tide of Revolution, takes advantage of its hallucinations, and 
confiscates all its earnings. But in the concordat he thought for 
himself and contributed something of his own to the stock of 
revolutionary principles. We do not mean by saying this to 
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give uny approval to the concordat—heaven forbid! Nowhere 
is Napoleon so whuman as in his relations to religion; 
nowhere probably has he done more lasting mischief. By 
restoring the alliance between despotism and the Church he 
inade despotism doubly mischievous and prepared a new dis- 
grace for the Church. Still the concordat created a state of 
things in which French society could at least rest for a certain 
time, even though when that respite had expired a still more 
irremediable intestine anarchy might begin. Therefore, while 
every other political creation of Napoleon’s disappeared with 
him, the idea of a revolutionary and military despotism allied 
with the pope has revived since, and secured for his nephew a 
successful reign of twenty years. But strange and startling as 
the concordat seems in its place in history, bitterly as it affronted 
the revolutionary sectarianism of the time, it was consistent 
with principles which the revolutionary party had itself 
announced, and may even be considered a more rigorous 
application of them than the conduct of the revolutionists 
themselves. 

Two principles are involved in the concordat; first, the 
principle that the State ought to have a religion, secondly, 
the principle that that religion ought to be Catholicism. Now 
the first principle may be opposed to the liberalism of the 
present day ; but the question is, was it opposed to the spirit of 
the Revolution? The revolutionists certainly hated priests, 
but for the most part with a hatred which was itself sacerdotal. 
Towards Christianity they had the feeling rather of a rival 
church than of a world. They were dogmatists rather than 
indifferentists. It was not at all in their way of thinking to 
consider religion as out of the province of the statesman ; on the 
contrary, they had a perpetual hankering to create a new 
religion, and to deliver it to the people with paternal unction 
from the chairs of civil authority. It is true, as M. Lanfrey 
points out, that at the moment when Napoleon restored 
Catholicism liberty of worship had been established in France ; 
the Church had been separated from the State. This state of 
things had been slowly and gradually brought about, but so far 
was it from being congenial to the spirit of the Revolution that 
it was not introduced until more than one experiment of a new 
national religion had been tried. The worship of Reason had 
had its short day, and then Robespierre had assumed the 
character of a Numa Pompilius or a Melchisedek, and com- 
bined with his dictatorship the priesthood of the Supreme Being. 
Later Lareveillére Lepaux had made himself the hierophant of 
the Revolution, and the proclamations of the Directory had 
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often assumed the character of sermons, and exhorted the people 
to the practice of the conjugal, filial, and civic virtues. In 
merely giving a religious character to his government, there- 
fore, Napoleon did not violate any tradition of the Revolution. 
Rather was he faithful to the spirit of it; as he had no gift of 
preaching himself the best he could do was to appoint others to 
preach. The festival of the Etre Supréme was expanded into a 
magnificent Church Establishment, as the nights of September 
were developed into campaigns on the Danube and the Oder. 

But surely in adopting Catholicism as the religion of the 
State, Napoleon breke with the principles of the Revolution. 
He thwarted the vehement prejudices of most of the leading 
revolutionists, no doubt ; but what principle of the Revolution 
did he violate? His argument was that the mass of the 
people believed in Catholicism. If this was true, what answer 
could be made to it by a Rousseauist ? Was not the sovereignty 
of the people the most fundamental of Rousseau’s principles ? 
From the will of the people what appeal could there be? The 
truth is, it was the revolutionists who had forgotten their own 
dogmas in this matter ; what Napoleon did was in fact to return 
to them. He made the Revolution logical. The ‘Confession de 
Foi d’un Vicaire Savoyard’ was the fundamental religious 
document of the most systematic revolutionists. It scems to 
us that when Napoleon restored the mass and went to it himself, 
he was much more faithful to the principles of Rousseau than 
any revolutionary government that had preceded him. What 
says the Vicaire ? 

‘Aprés un long interdit, vous savez que j’obtins, par le crédit de 
M. de Mellaréde, la permission de reprendre mes fonctions pour m‘aider 
a vivre. Autrefois je disais la messe avec la légéreté qu’on met a la 
longue aux choses les plus graves quand on les fait trop souvent ; 
depuis mes nouveaux principes, je la célébre avec plus de vénération, 
je me pénétre de la Majesté de l’Etre Supréme, de sa presence, de 
Vinsuffisance de esprit humain, qui congoit si peu ce qui se rapporte 
a son auteur. En songeant que je lui porte les veux du peuple 
sous une forme prescrite je suis avec soin tous les rites; je récite 
attentivement: je m’applique a n’omettre jamais ni le moindre mot ni 
la moindre cérémonie : quand j’approche du moment de la consécra- 
tion, je me recueille pour la faire avec toutes les dispositions qu’exige 
lEglise et la grandeur du sacrement.’ 


The motives with which Napoleon acted are quite another 
matter. We agree with M. Lanfrey that it is ridiculous to 
raise the question of Napoleon’s religious opinions, not but 
that he had some, as he had probably a sense of right and 
wrong, benevolence, pity, and but that his overwhelming sense 
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of political expediency controlled all these feelings as completely, 
for example, as pity is controlled in the mind of a judge by the 
sense of justice. Here, as everywhere else, Napoleon was not 
faithful to the Revolution, but simply made capital of it. 
Nevertheless, in restoring Christianity, he had a better revolu- 
tionary case than usual; he could refer to principles which the 
revolutionists admitted ; he could cite their great authorities, 
and had the matter been subject to decision by argument would 
certainly have had the better. So true is it that Napoleon pro- 
ceeded invariably on lines laid down for him by the Revolution. 

But now we come to our second proposition, which is that 
Napoleonism is nevertheless flatly opposed to the great prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. This indeed it need not cost us much 
trouble to show. 

Napoleon’s system was equivalent to the ruin of Europe, and 
it is appalling to think that the destruction of a civilization so 
complicated and resting on so broad a basis, should have been 
so nearly accomplished by a single man. As to the Revolution 
itself we are indeed far from thinking that the vague admira- 
tion for it which liberals seem now to think it obligatory to 
feel is reasonable. Whether, on the whole, it was a benefit or 
a misfortune to mankind seems to us a question which only a 
Comte would have the confidence to answer. But we are cer- 
tain that the ordinary liberal panegyrics on the Revolution 
betray much confusion of thought. Like the panegyrics on 
Napoleon which have been examined above, they confuse 
together the good the revolution itself did and the good that 
was done by resistance to it and by the failure of it. In a 
certain sense, almost all the improvements that have been made 
in Europe since may be attributed to the French Revolution, 
because those that were not produced by it directly were pro- 
duced by the terror it excited and by the wish to avoid the 
recurrence of such catastrophes. But if we are to bless the 
Revolution for all its indirect good consequences as well as for 
its direct ones, we might as well go back another step and 
attribute all modern improvements to the old régime. It is 
probable that had not the old régime been what it was, the 
improvements of the present century would never have taken 
place. People who speak of the Revolution as ‘terribly bene- 
ficent,’ ‘a fierce messenger of love,’ forget that precisely the 
same might be said of the Bastile. When this is considered, 
and when beside the mischief produced by the Revolution, the 
fearful discrediting of popular principles throughout the world 
is balanced against the good; and when from this good is 
deducted all the gool that weuld have been done in natural 
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course by the liberal movement of the eighteenth century without 
any Revolution at all, it is quite a tenable conclusion which 
some liberals—such as Mr. Goldwin Smith—arrive at, namely, 
that the Revolution was a great misfortune to mankind. But 
to say this is not for a moment to dispute that the Revolution 
rested upon some great principles of political truth; principles 
which the Continent received from it for the first time; prin- 
ciples which have outlived reaction, and have, in the end, 
regenerated or put in course of regeneration all the leading 
nations of Europe, except indeed the French themselves. Now 
of these great principles Napoleonism is the negation. 

Of these principles, the first and fundamental one is the 
sovereignty of the people. When we call this principle true, 
we do not mean true in any philosophical sense. We take the 
divine right of the people to be philosophically as great a super- 
stition as the divine right of kings. But considered practically, 
and in reference to the doctrine to which it was opposed, it 
was a truth, and a very great truth. How flatly opposed 
Napoleonism was to it may be seen in a variety of ways. That 
Napoleonism was a despotic system does not indeed by itself show 
the fact. The sovereign people may choose to rule by a sovereign 
representative, and the more despotic he is, it may be said, the 
more faithfully does he represent their absolute dominion. But in 
the first place the hereditary principle is quite incompatible with 
popular sovereignty : Napoleon adopted the hereditary principle. 
Again, popular sovereignty requires to have some control over 
its representative, some power of deposing or re-electing him at 
intervals. Napoleon, before he became emperor, made himself 
consul for life. Once more, popular sovereignty requires that 
the people should have the power of nominating their represen- 
tative at the beginning. This has been acknowledged under 
Napoleon III. But Napoleon I. knew nothing of plébiscites. 
He was never nominated by the people at all. The people had 
no concern whatever in his rise to power. 

When he is represented by his admirers as a hero raised by 
popular acclamation to the throne, and supported there by 
popular confidence, what is meant is that the people, though 
never actually appealed to, yet sufficiently showed their appro- 
bation of his coup d'état by the readiness with which they 
submitted to it and the enthusiasm with which they supported 
him in his wars. The sovereign people must have a contempt 
for formalities very unusual among sovereigns, if it is content to 
have its will inferred from vague indications like this. But 
probably Napoleon could, had it pleased him, have obtained the 
sanction of a plébiscite ; probably he had, during a great part of 
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his reign, the tacit consent of his subjects. As we have said, he 
did not abruptly turn his back on the Revolution. But all his 
life long he was alienating himself more and more from that 
pretence of representing the people, which, to say the truth, he 
never made by any explicit act. He did not reign, like his 
nephew, by the grace of God and the popular will, but, as he 
showed at his coronation, by the grace of God and his own will ; 
and in his last years no sovereign in Europe felt and bore 
himself as more proudly independent of the people. The people 
by this time had long ceased, as people in despotisms do, to have 
any will, and assuredly Napoleon II., had such a sovereign 
been known to French history, would have been as free from 
responsibility as any emperor of Austria or Russia. 

It is often said that Napoleon represents the triumph of the 
Revolution because he was a plebeian on the throne. That a 
plebeian should rise to the throne, according to M. Thiers, 
marks the destruction of the old system. It is extraordinary 
that any writer can dupe himself so. To place a plebeian on 
the throne was the best possible way of reviving the old system 
and giving it a new lease of life. So long as hereditary suc- 
cession was preserved, the principle of the old monarchy was 
safe ; and by the creation of a new dynasty, a remedy was found 
for that tendency to decrepitude which besets hereditary 
royalty. The Napoleons would have brought new blood into the 
royal caste of Europe, and might have greatly increased its 
vigour and its chance of permanence. 

Next to the principle of popular sovereignty among the 
innovations of the Revolution is the creation of influential 
deliberative assemblies. It was in the calling of a States- 
General that the Revolution began; it proceeded by the steady 
advance to ascendency of the popular organ, and when the 
whole period of disturbance was over and the lourbons were 
restored, the one surviving result of the Revolution was found 
to be this, that royalty dared no longer rule without a parlia- 
ment. One of the leading characteristics of Napoleonism is 
hostility to deliberative assemblies. It always opposes itself to 
the rule of lawyers, to bavardage, to ‘ profitless discussions that 
only excite party feelings.’ We have been familiar with this 
language throughout the reign of Napoleon III. In like 
manner, the domestic history of Napoleon I. consists mainly of 
the usurpations of the executive upon the freedom of the deli- 
berative assemblies, purging of the tribunate, abolition of the 
tribunate; and his reign begins with the adoption of a con- 
stitution, in which, first by the ingenuity of that exquisite 
caricature of a statesman, Sieyés, the assemblies had been 
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deprived of all representative character, and then by the 
additions of Napoleon to Sieyés’ design they had been decisively 
subjected to the Government. 

We do not put /iberty among the principles of the Revolution. 
Of course it is needless to point out that Napoleonism is the 
negation of liberty, but from the beginning the Revolution 
had shown itself so completely in the dark as to the very mean- 
ing of liberty, that it would be cruel to take advantage of the 
language it used. It is more candid to assume that in supposing 
itself to aim at liberty the Revolution was mistaken and that it 
had in reality no such object. But equality it was thoroughly 
in earnest about, and in the pursuit of this it has in the long 
run had more success than in any of its other enterprises. We 
hear a great deal about Napoleon as representing the principle 
of equality. He is to be honoured, we hear, as having shown 
Europe by his own example and by the example of the 
armies he led to victory the worth of the carriére ouverte aux 
talents ; but we submit that a man is to be honoured for what 
he does, not for what is done to him. At any rate, Napoleonism 
means the principles upon which Napoleon acted when in 

wer, not the principles of the earlier Government which 
enabled Napoleon to rise to power. It is too much to give him 
credit, not merely for rising, but for the liberality of the system 
which enabled him to rise ; the Revolution which he destroyed 
might at least have the credit of having nursed him; that free 
recognition of merit which placed him in a position to crush all 
other merit was not is virtue, but the virtue, and certainly the 
misfortune, of his employers. Napoleon’s own policy was quite 
opposed to equality. He restored titles of nobility and en- 
deavoured as much as possible to piece together the old noblesse 
and the new, and to hide the chasm that had been made by the 
Revolution. And this was no mere passing dream, as is often 
represented ; Napoleon’s system is one, the whole drift of which 
was towards aristocracy. There is a natural affinity between 
aristocracy and militarism. Most modern aristocracies have 
sprung out of a military organization; aristocracy fades away 
the more « country substitutes industrial for military pursuits. 
Armies afford the model of a society constituted hicrarchically, 
with marked distinctions of rank, with titles, with distinctions of 
dress, with strict ceremonial and rules of obedience and deference. 
The more a nation devotes itself to war, the more does it tend to 
organize itself aristocratically. Napoleon was laying deep the 
foundations of a new aristocratic constitution for France when 
he succeeded in inducing a whole generation to devote itself to 
war, and when he brought war into greater prominence, and 
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caused it to mould human life and habits more powerfully than 
at any time since the fall of the Roman empire. 

Once more, in its foreign policy Napoleonism is the negation 
of the Revolution. We do not say this merely because the 
governments he set up in the countries he conquered were 
worse than the governments he overthrew. They might easily 
be this, and yet not be opposed to the spirit of the Revolution, for 
the Revolution had never been able to find the form of govern- 
ment which should satisfactorily embody its principles. The 
dependent kingdoms, if subjected to a military absolutism, were 
at any rate in that respect as well off as France itself. What 
we mean is, that Napoleon favoured foreign states precisely 
in proportion to their hostility to liberal principles, that 
while his bearing delighted France by its imperiousness, 
his alliances were just such as might have been made by a 
restored Bourbon. There were in Europe two governments, 
which, if aristocratic, were at least republican, Venice and 
Holland ; the first he handed over to monarchical Austria, in 
the second he set up a king. There was another state in which 
popular principles had been long established, in which the 
whole theory and practice of them had been so far mastered as 
to make it a model to reformers everywhere, England; it was 
the object of his persevering hostility. There was another state 
in which despotism had assumed an exceptionally beneficent 
and popular character, in which the government systematically 
encouraged improvement and enlightenment, Prussia ; he treated 
it with marked contempt and malignity ; there was a nation, 
long misgoverned and unfortunate, but retaining beyond any 
other the feeling of self-respect and individual dignity, Spain ; 
he made an atrocious attempt to enslave it. There was a nation- 
ality that had been deprived of its independence by a despotic 
and half-barbarous aggressor and that appealed to him for 
assistance, the Poles; he gave them nothing but empty words. 
There were two mighty despotisms in which the institutions of 
the old world, against which the Revolution had proclaimed war, 
were still erect and secure, Austria and Russia; he entered 
into a close political alliance with Russia and married into the 
family of the Austrian despot. 

It is true that he also made war with Austria and Russia, 
and that he treated with them from a position of superiority. 
This, again, has confused some people into respecting him. 
Haters of kings respect him as the vanquisher of kings. 
They do not see that it was Satan casting out Satan. 
Kings have been known to quarrel with each other before, 
and whenever two kings quarrel one king is likely to be 
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vanquished. Louis XIV. and Frederic of Prussia were also 
vanquishers of kings. Moreover, if Napoleon was a vanquisher 
of kings, the kings were still more distinctly vanquishers of 
Napoleon. We sometimes picture to ourselves Napoleon as 

ulled down by a rising of the people; and this view no doubt 
is not altogether wrong. But if he had merely destroyed liberty 
in Europe, restored France to the number of absolute mon- 
archies, undone the work of the Revolution, and begun a new 
period of despotism in which the Napoleons should figure in 

lace of the Bourbons and in family relations with the Haps- 

urgs, he might never have fallen. What destroyed him was 
his showing, by declaring war with Russia, that even the despots 
were not safe from his aggressions. By this act of insanity he 
drove the despots into the arms of their subjects. It was not by 
the peoples, but by an alliance between the thrones and the 
seaiies that he fell, and it was the defection of the sovereigns 
that was fatal to him. It was not for having betrayed the 
Revolution that he was overthrown, but for betraying despotism 
afterwards. 

We have brought forward two distinct sets of facts, from the 
first of which it appears that Napoleon always followed revo- 
lutionary precedent and never broke with the Revolution ; 
while the second shows that by pursuing this course, he suc- 
ceeded in turning France completely round, in annihilating the 
Revolution and restoring an absolute monarchy like that of 
Louis XIV. It is this astonishing feat of legerdemain, and not 
merely his glory, that bewilders the popular estimate of him. 
It is that he seems in some inexplicable way to unite in himself 
two completely opposite views of policy. He has been the model 
of all despots in this century, and yet he has received hyper- 
bolical praise from revolutionists in France and from English 
Whigs. But we must not suppose that it was by any miracu- 
lous political finesse that he was able to unite what seems most 
contradictory. He did but take the utmost advantage of a 
profound ambiguity which had existed from the beginning in 
the Revolution of 1792 (we speak always of the 10th of August 
as a second French Revolution). Had no Napoleon lived, some- 
one else would, it is most likely, have played a similar game, 
though with less desperate audacity. 

English people in endeavouring to estimate the French 
Revolution and Napoleon instinctively call to mind our own 
Revolution and Cromwell. Cromwell also disappointed some 
hopes of his partizans. They had risen partly to put down 
arbitrary government, and they found themselves under a ruler 
who did not scruple at times to act arbitrarily. But we must 
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not imagine that the cases are really parallel. Cromwell touched 
no free institution ; his dictatorship was avowedly temporary. 
Extreme republicans might complain, but the mass of the 
party might look forward with satisfaction to the continuance of 
the Cromwell dynasty. It would fulfil the principal objects 
for which they had fought. It was a monarchy, to be sure, but 
a truly constitutional monarchy and no monarchy of divine right, 
and it would place England irrevocably among the Protestant 
powers of Kurope. There is nothing here that resembles the 
complete apostdsy of Napoleon, nor can we imagine Cromwell 
committing such a treason without losing every follower he had 
and collapsing with ignominy. What, then, is the ground of the 
difference ? 

Despotism in France had an infinitely stronger hold upon the 
national mind than it had in England. In England it rested on 
no military force, it had been rather apprehended than actually 
suffered; at any rate, it was resisted in its weak beginnings. 
What the French rebelled against was, the maturity or the 
decrepitude of it; a system of despotism which had been 
elaborated by great statesmen, which had continued in opera- 
tion for a century and a half, which had moulded the national 
character, which had become identified with the national glories, 
above all, which had given France the character of the leading 
military state of Europe. It is only when it is associated with 
militarism that despotism becomes a chronic and almost an 
incurable evil. In itself despotism is a thing easy to hate and 
easy to throw off, but it becomes attractive, fascinating, and 
powerful when it connects itself with a military system. Then 
it lays hold of the hearts of a nation, modifies all their views, 


and makes it difficult for them in the end to imagine any other | 


sort of government. The French Revolution was the attempt of 
a nation which had been long organized as an army to organize 
itself as a state, of a nation long accustomed and inured to 
servitude, to practise the rules of freedom. In other words, it 
was the struggle of a nation, not merely against its institutions, 
but against inveterate habits, a struggle with its own nature as 
well as with its rulers. Inexperience of free institutions is often 
given as the explanation of what was wild in the French 
Revolution, but the phrase does not adequately express the fact. 
It was not so much want of experience that hampered the French 
as possession of too much contrary experience. It was not so 
much that they did not know the routine of free life, as that they 
knew so thoroughly the routine of despotism. They were not at 
a loss for precedents, but all their precedents were of the wrong 
kind. They were under the influence of a political — 
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which was‘intensely despotic and military, and at the same time 
of a political impulse which led towards democracy and fraternity 
of nations. The latter dictated all their plans of action, but in 
the executing of those plans they fell helplessly into the power 
of the former. 

They most sincerely desired the general well-being, and so 
perverted had the politics of the old /égime been, that the notion 
of making the general well-being the object of government had 
something novel and intoxicating in it. That liberty was the 

rincipal part of national well-being they thought they believed, 
but did not; for their long experience of despotism prevented 
them from realizing the nature of liberty. It was a sounding 
word which reminded them of Plutarch, but the reality, when 
it was put before them, disconcerted and disgusted them. 
Liberty means in practice prolix and often barren discussion ; a 
great deal of nonsense talked; a respectful hearing given to 
stupidity ; occasional delays when despatch would be desirable ; 
a compromises ; perpetual renunciation of pet crochets. 
t means loyalty in the minority towards the majority, and 
considerateness in the majority towards the minority. It does 
not, except in extremely rare cases, mean stabbing a tyrant or 
cutting off a son’s head for treason Yet it was this latter kind 
of liberty that the Revolution cried for; the other kind they 
found altogether intolerable. They had schooled themselves 
to shed their blood freely, and the blood of other people still 
more freely, for their country, but giving up their opinions 
and submitting to a majority required a self-sacrifice they had 
no notion of. So steeped were they in the influences of des- 
tism, that the word ‘liberty’ entirely changed its meaning 
in their mouths, and came to mean merely unselfish despotism. 
The phrase ‘ sovereignty of the people,’ when interpreted by their 
practice, was seen to signify not that the power of the people 
should be sovereign, but merely that their interests should be 
sovereign or paramount. Without any hesitation, and probably 
without any conscious insincerity, the revolutionary school 
which had the phrase oftenest in their mouths, devoted them- 
selves to defeat the will of the majority, and to thwart by the 
most violent means the wishes of the sovereign people. Not less 
were they steeped in the influences of militarism. As we have 
said, despotism and war are closely connected. War produces 
despotism in regular course, and no despotism is safe for long 
except by means of war. The old régime had accustomed France 
to military predominance in Europe. Meanwhile, the impulse 
of the French Revolution was towards universal fraternity, 
in other words, it was in a direction exactly opposite to the 
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national tradition. If it had been followed faithfully it would 
have led France to repent of all her unjust aggressions of 
former times, to become ashamed of the glory of the Grand 
Monarque, and to confine herself for the future to strictly 
defensive warfare. But the new impulse had not strength 
to quench the old fierce instinct. They blended into a 
monstrous combination. As liberty had been transformed 
into unselfish despotism, so fraternity was interpreted to mean 
not peace, but unselfish war. The barbarous conception of a 
crusade in the cause of human brotherhood took possession of 
the revolutionary mind, and created that direst form of enthu- 
siasm which results from the mixture of the highest with the 
strongest passions, an enthusiasm like that of the Spaniards in 
the new world, when the thoughts of finding gold and of con- 
verting the Indians ran together in their minds. 

Thus, while France had changed all her principles, she had 
retained all her old habits. She still was, and intended to 
continue, the great despotic and military state of Europe. All 
she had done was, as it were, to baptize her despotism and her 
warfare by dedicating them to good objects. She had adopted 
philanthropy as her end and violence as her instrument, both 
ut home and abroad. The end and the means were radically 
incompatible. The combination indeed was powerful enough, 
but it could not continue as it wes for a moment. One of the 
two elements must absorb the other. There would be a short 
transition in which revolutionary philanthropy and military 
despotism would seem to meet and blend, and then one of the 
two would disappear. This is the explanation of the ambiguity 
we have noted in Napoleon Bonaparte. In his government 
France hoped she had put the soul of the Revolution into the 
forms of the old régime, but she killed the Revolution in doing so. 

It is difficult to imagine that the drama could have ended in 
any other way. Military despotism was inevitable, not merely, 
as we commonly imagine, by way of reaction against anarchy 
—this view is misleading—but as the effect of a long and invin- 
cible tradition of despotic and military government. But much 
depended on the character of the despot. Might Napoleon, as 
Byron thought and M. Lanfrey seems half to think, have played 
the part of a Washington? Nay, it was just because liberty and 
the Republic were impossible that he was at the head of affairs. 
The unfitness for liberty that the old ségime had created in the 
French had been increased tenfold by the crimes of the Jacobins, 
which had left behind them a spirit of party hatred, as M. Thiers 
justly says, unparalleled in other nations. It is certain that 

apoleon, more than any other man, had brought the French 
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to this. Long before he became their despot he had been their 
evil genius. He principally had corrupted their armies, de- 
moralized their foreign policy, and given ascendency in civil 
affairs to the military power. The usurpation of Fructidor, 
which may be regarded as the final suppression of liberty by the 
revolutionary power, was in reality the act of Napoleon. But 
conceding all this to M. Lanfrey, we yet believe that once at the 
head of affairs, Napoleon, had he been the most virtuous of men, 
could not have played the part of Washington. The part of an 
absolute ruler was the only one he could take. The wheel had 
come full circle, and France was again at 1789. She had again 
a government; the revolution was over; men of all parties could 
once more be employed in public affairs; the government had 
security enough to think and act for itself. But the new govern- 
ment was essentially of the same kind as that of the old régime. 
It was a despotism, and its vigour lay not at all in popular 
sympathy and co-operation, but in organization and centraliza- 
tion. It was of the same kind but resting upon somewhat 
different supports. The noblesse and the clergy were gone, but 
their place was supplied by a victorious and favoured army, and by 
that wide-spread terror of revolution which, owing to the crimes 
of the Jacobins, was to be a principal lever in European politics 
for something like half a century. The new government, there- 
fore, was almost as strong as that of Louis XIV. in the last days 
of Mazarin, when the Fronde had been put down. It was a most 
powerful despotism, but not, we think, powerful enough to have 
created liberty, for that is the one thing that no despot is 
powerful enough todo. We believe that Napoleon might have 
reigned so as to obtain for himself and for France true glory, 
but we do not believe that he could have done much for freedom. 
Had he had ordinary good dispositions and as much benevolence 
as most rulers have had—even those that have been trained as 
soldiers and have been ambitious of glory—he might have given 
France a position at this day higher than Prussia holds in 
Europe. His own government was secure, and his position in 
Europe was commanding. He could have no need of war, but 
we might have pardoned him if with his military training and 
talents he had been a little too ready to appeal to the sword in 
support of a good cause. But the principal problem before him 
was evidently the reconstitution of society at home. He had 
first ‘ pacis imponere movem,’ that is, to prevent the parties from 
flying at each other’s throats, until they could gradually forget 
their animosities. This could only be done by preserving an 
attitude of impartial justice towards all of them. While he main- 
tained the first condition of all well-being, order, he had only 
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to give free scope in his realm to all the beneficial innovations 
of the Revolution. At that moment probably France, well- 
guided, might have taken a lead among nations that would have 
left them at a hopeless distance behind her. The mind of the 
people had been stirred to its depths; it had had an experience 
from which it might have learned much; the yoke of routine, con- 
vention, corruption, indolence, and irresponsibility in governors 
had been broken. Intelligence had been stimulated and set 
free; with an honest and magnanimous government, with a 
ruler employing patriotically so much energy, inventiveness, 
and talent for organizing, France might have enjoyed a golden 
age. Industrial habits might have been formed, enlightenment 
made universal, genius encouraged, the revival of religion 
protected from the fatal protection of despotism, a preparation 
made through universal education for liberty, the country 
exhibited to feudal Europe as a specimen of what modern prin- 
ciples could do. Instead of all this, what do we see? We see 
the traditional bias of the nation for war, and therefore for 
despotism, increased to a disease, its morality corrupted by a 
successful course of spoliation, education and religion violently 
perverted to serve the cause of tyranny, genius persecuted and 
silenced, a whole age of human history disgraced and wasted, 
a new variety of tyranny invented, party feuds embittered 
until, half a century later, they threaten to bury the nation 
in final ruin. All this has resulted from the fact that at 
a critical moment of bewilderment, when everything depended 
upon the character of her sovereign, France fell in with the man 
best calculated, of all the men mentioned in history, to ruin her. 

M. Lanfrey justly observes, that it was unreasonable to expect 
a man trained like Napoleon to understand his true mission. 
Military government and civil government are such different 
things, that a man who has a very decided genius for either of 
them is not likely to excel at the same time in the other. It 
might have been calculated from the beginning that Napoleon 
would turn out something of a tyrant ; but it was not unreason- 
able to hope that he might prove a generous tyrant, a man with 
some beliefs, some ideas, holding something sacred, having some 
cause at heart. A successful general is often narrow-minded 
and hard, but he may be expected to be a man of worth, fidelity, 
and generosity. The character Napoleon actually displayed was 
most peculiar, and one which Englishmen do not readily conceive. 
It was a primitive classical character. He never excited disgust or 
hatred, but, on the contrary, admiration and even enthusiastic 
devotion. No one is ashamed of admiring Napoleon, while it 
requires courage to admire Robespierre, and to say a word in 
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defence of Marat. Yet morally, Robespierre and even Marat 
are as much higher than Napoleon as a man is above a brute. 
Napoleon eludes moral criticism; you feel that it is not 
applicable to him. It is not absurd to speak of virtue and duty 
in connection with Robespierre; he sincerely, perhaps ardently 
wished to do good. A man without any such wish, a man of 
high intelligence and in the midst of the highest civilization, 
who showed no regard for human happiness either in his ends or 
his means, and who proceeded in his godless course without either 
remorse or weariness, holding himself proudly erect before the 
world, playing his part with a sort of grace, outraging every 
right and violating every sanctity, and all with a joyful and 
triumphant energy worthy of Wordsworth’s ‘ Happy Warrior;’ 
such a portent confounds the imagination, and sets us almost 
unconsciously upon altering the plain facts in order to make them 
more conceivable. We conjecture of purposes that Napoleon 
may have had, pleas that he may have made to himself in justi- 
fication of his actions. But all such attempts are vain. Mr. 
Browning thinks he had ‘a vague idea of setting things to rights.’ 
This theory might account for a great deal of violence, but it 
does not explain the principal facts of Napoleon’s career. The 
question is why, when France was put helplessly in his hands, did 
he occupy himself, not at all in setting things to rights, but first 
in consolidating his already excessive power and making it here- 
ditary, next in consuming the nation in foreign wars. We could 
easily conceive that he believed his own dictatorship the best 
thing for France, but it is impossible to conceive that he considered 
a hereditary despotism of the same kind as that over which he 
had so often triumphed in Austria, to be a good thing. It is 
impossible to conceive that he thought it a good thing to convert 
religion into an engine of despotism, and to rule by means of 
superstition and ignorance. This was the object of the concordat, 
and yet he had before him in Spain a sample of the effects of 
the alliance between despotism and priestcraft. It is still more 
impossible to imagine that he had any good object in his foreign 
conquests. A whole generation given up to slaughter would have 
been a heavy price even for some very beneficial revolution in 
Europe ; it was paid merely for substituting military bureaucracy 
for feudal aristocracy. Nothing but ruin could follow from 
Napoleon’s conquests, and though we need not suppose that he 
was fully aware of this, we may believe that he was completely 
indifferent to it, and that he was not at all convinced of the 
contrary. 

No man ever showed more simplicity or singleness of character 
than Napoleon. He knew his own mind thoroughly, and his mind 
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never changed. Nor did he in the main care to conceal his views, 
for though he was a great deceiver, his frauds were of the nature 
of military stratagems, avowed and boasted of as soon as their pur- 
pose was served. Hence his character is very transparent to any- 
one who is prepared for a man entirely without either morality or 
benevolence. He is quite of another order from the fanatics of the 
Revolution. He is as unscrupulous as they about means, but 
then his ends are just as immoral as his means. They had 
patriotism and philanthropy terribly corrupted by vanity and 
by that superstition of force which springs up so readily in a 
despotism. In him the patriotism and the philanthropy are simply 
absent. He has their despotic temper heightened by the habit 
of military command, and vanity, which was a blemish in them, 
is in him the sole principle of action. But this vanity, which 
in other men seems so contemptible, has in him such an intensity 
and childlike-simplicity, that it becomes impressive and almost 
heroic. Classed among civilized men, the children of Christianity 
and chivalry, he appears hateful and actually monstrous, but one 
instinctively feels that he ought not to be classed among them. 
Considered as a barbarian, he has a certain Homeric charm. 

This Corsican or semi-barbarous character of Napoleon, has 
not till lately been sufficiently remarked. In the old com- 
parisons which used to be drawn, as by Hallam and Macaulay, 
between Napoleon and Cesar or Cromwell, it is overlooked. 
Cesar represented the highest, culture of his age and nation. 
Cromwell represented not indeed the highest culture, but the 
best, freshest, most earnest, and most religious part of his 
countrymen. But Napoleon came from the most barbarous part 
of Europe to rule over the politest nation in it. The dictator- 
ship of the first two was, in some measure, the natural dictator- 
ship which is assumed in stormy times by superior wisdom 
and insight. Nupoleon’s dictatorship was that, which, when 
right gives place entirely to might, falls naturally to barbarism 
over civilization. In fierceness, in perfidy, in effrontery, it was 
hopeless for Paris to compete with Corsica. The men who had 
ideas, principles, and scruples, were no match for the unencum- 
bered, unhesitating force and fraud of the barbarian. 

Napoleon stands to France in the same sort of relation as 
Philip of Macedon to Greece. Philip was in one sense a Greek, 
and in another sense not. He spoke the same language, he read 
the same books, as the Athenian orators. Homer was common 
to him and them. But yet there was a moral chasm between 
them, so that their contest might fairly be called a contest 
between barbarism and civilization. The Athenians had been 
raised by a century and a half of free and noble life to quite 
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another moral level. For them schylus had written, and 
Pericles spoken, and Socrates conversed. They had become 
moral and civilized beings. Meanwhile, the kings of Macedon 
had waged perpetual war with barbarous tribes. Society with 
them had remained in the old Homeric stage. What they had 
gained from their participation in Greek life was simply mili- 
tary science. They had learned to fight like Greeks, but in 
everything else they were barbarians. They were vastly inferior 
to the Greeks, but for that very reason they could conquer them. 
With a superficial varnish of culture, and master of that science 
from which barbarism reaps more advantage than civilization, 
the science of war, Philip, at the head of a great army, and 
superior to all restraints of morality and good faith, could 
easily crush Athens. Nor was Bonaparte, bred up among the 
fierce Corsican feuds, less superior to all the civilization of Paris. 
He took from France her language and her military science, he 
got possession of an army which he demoralized, and by the 
‘dishonest victory’ of Brumaire, established the reign of the 
barbarian in the capital city of European culture. But because 
Napoleon not merely pretended to be, but really was a barbarian, 
he gained a peculiar ascendancy over the French imagination. 
To civilized men there is always something fascinating in the 
simple and intense passions of barbarism. Morality brings with 
it so many hesitations, misgivings, second thoughts, that some- 
times we seem paralyzed by it. The barbarian feels simply and 
wills strongly ; he does not ‘ hesitate and trifle life away.’ All 
this the generation that had read Rousseau’s invectives against 
civilization, and had given up the New Testament for Plutarch, 
appreciated keenly. Napoleon seemed just the vigorous child 
of Nature they wanted. His classic face and energetic action 
reminded them of some Homeric hero idealized by Greek 
sculpture. 

The moral of the story is that the worship of the antique, 
whatever it may be in art, is not successful in politics and 
morals. Plutarch is a capital book for boys, but it does not 
make a good Bible. When a whole nation form themselves 
upon it, there is the danger that while one is struck by the 
life of Timoleon and another by that of Cato, some youth 
with a talent for military science may make himself too fatally 
master of the life of Alexander the Great. 
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Art. I1.—Beethoven. 


Beethoven et ses Trois Styles. Analyses des Sonates de Piano. Par 
W. ve Lenz. Paris, 1852. 

Beethoven eine Kunst-studie. Von WitneLM Von Lenz. Cassel, 1855. 

Chronologisches Verzeichniss der Werke Ludwig van Beetho ns. Von 
ALEXANDER W. Tuayer. Berlin, 1865. 

Ein Skizzenbuch von Beethoven, Beschrieben und in Ausziigen 
dargestellt. Won Gustav Notresoum. Leipzig. 


Durine the past year, those who take an interest in artistic 
matters have seen a spectacle in Germany, such as perhaps no 
other country in Europe could furnish. From the Rhine to 
the Danube, a whole population has combined to do honour, 
not to a great statesman, not to a distinguished warrior, but to 
a simple musician—one who during his lifetime lived in almost 
entire seclusion, and who has only within the last few years 
been justly appreciated. The year 1870 was the centenary of 
the birth of Beethoven; preparations were made for cele- 
brating the event, when the outbreak of the recent war 
caused the postponement of the festival till the following year. 
The ‘ Beethoven Festival’ held at Bonn, the great composer’s 
birthplace, was the leading event of the past musical season ; but 
nearly every town in Germany had its own special performance 
to render homage to him of whom his countrymen are justly 
proud as the greatest musical composer that the world has yet 
seen. Not merely professional musicians but amateurs vied 
with one another in doing homage to the artist ; though it is to 
be feared that the zeal of the latter was not according to 
knowledge. A droll story was told in one of the German 
musical papers of a maidservant at Bonn who during the 
festival asked her mistress who Beethoven was, saying that the 
cook had been disputing with her on the subject, she herself 
maintaining that he was the inventor of rai/ways! On her 
mistress informing her of the truth, the girl replied, “ Well, at 
all events, I am glad cook was wrong too; for she said that he 
was a great general!” 

If this story is not apocryphal, it is at least probable that 
such cases were exceptional; for few things in connection with 
the progress of art are more noticeable than the advance in 
knowledge displayed by musical amateurs within the last few 

ears. At the beginning of the present century, a sound know- 
edge of music, whether theoretical or practical, was rarely to 
be found out of the musical profession. Very few dilettanti 
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were then competent to form a really discriminating opinion as 
to the merits of the works of the great-composers. But, as 
Moliére’s doctor says, ‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.’ Thanks 
to our increased facilities for hearing good music, and to 
the publication of cheap editions of standard musical works, 
the taste of the public is now much higher and purer than 
formerly ; and this we say advisedly, without forgetting the 
popularity of the ‘Slap-bang’ school. Many maintain that 
the rage for music halls, and their songs, goes to prove a 
declension of musical taste. But from this verdict we differ ; 
as it must not be forgotten that formerly many songs were 
popular, at least as vulgar as ‘Slap-bang’ and more objection- 
able ; while there was then no public at all for the symphonies 
of Mozart and Beethoven, which now draw crowded audiences. 

These remarks have been suggested by the fact that two 
of the three writers whose books we now have under our notice 
are amateurs. M. de Lenz is a member of the legal profession 
residing at St. Petersburgh; we infer, both from his name and 
from his style of composition, that he is a German by extrac- 
tion, if not by birth. From the dedication of his larger book, 
we learn that he is a pupil of the celebrated pianist Liszt. He 
is an ardent enthusiast, and is at the same time free from 
the failing common to enthusiasts of being deluded by a great 
name, and believing that every work bearing this upon its title- 
page must ipso facto be a masterpiece. With becoming modesty he 
disclaims all technical knowledge, and professes to write merely 
as a lover of music—an amateur in the etymological sense of the 
word. His works, probably owing to neither of them having 
appeared in an English dress, are comparatively unknown 
among musicians in this country ; and they contain much that 
is interesting to lovers of the art, as showing the esteem in 
which Beethoven is held in a land which is often superficially 
considered to be half civilized. 

Mr. Thayer is the United States consul at Trieste, and has for 
many years devoted himself io the collection of materials for a 
life of Beethoven. Two volumes of this work are already 
completed ; there are still two more to follow, and the whole, 
when finished, will be the most elaborate and most valuable 
contribution to the subject that has yet been issued. 

The first and shorter of De Lenz’s two books, ‘Beethoven 
et ses Trois Styles,’ is mainly devoted to a critical analysis 
of his pianoforte sonatas, as bearing on the gradual develop- 
ment of the great composer’s genius. ‘The author under- 
takes to prove—and we think succeeds—that there are three 
distinct manners observable in Beethoven’s compositions, and 
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that these are not differences in degree of excellence (some of 
his earlier works being among his best), but differences in style, 
so great that were it not for the traces of the composer’s 
idiosyneracies we should scarcely recognise his various com- 
positions as proceeding from the same brain. This analysis is 
preceded by a somewhat extended introduction, containing 
chapters on the modern style of piano-playing, on the relation 
to each other of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn, a biographical sketch of the composer, and several 
other matters. As a fair sample of the author’s style, as well 
as to place our readers to some extent at his point of view, we 
will quote part of his introductory chapter, ‘On the transcen- 
dental style of piano playing ’ :— 


‘ Now-a-days the piano is not played, but ridden. Changed into a 
circus-horse, fiery and intrepid cavaliers ride this poor piano before 
the eyes of an amazed public, at so many notes a minute, amid 
universal applause. They ride the piano saddled, or not saddled. 
The not-saddled is the fantasia, the saddled, the transcription—the 
romauce withont words, usually without anything at all, or the 
paraphrase of some Sultan’s march, but assuredly with very little of 
a Turkish character about it. . . . We have already ‘ Recitatives 
for the Piano,’ a pretentious assemblage of some incoherent notes, 
where we read “la melodia ben distintamente,’ when the most 
powerful magnifying glasses would fail to discover the smallest 
melody, distinct or otherwise, There exists moreover, ab uno disce 
omnes, a piece pompously called “pompa di festa.” Imagine a kind 
of chime rung upon every beat in the bar, dinned back again by an 
avalanche of notes, which pursue you like a nightmare, martyrize the 
drum of your ear, lodge in your brain, and persecute you most 
pitilessly with a horrible noise affecting your nerves. This is called 
a “grand exercise de concert.” To practise in public is assuredly an 
advantage ; it is being paid for one’s studies, instead of paying one’s 
self; it is not astonishing then that this exercise should be a grand 
exercise. In cur days of musical puffery all is grand ; the patience 
of the musical public is grand also. . . . The fantasia for us is 
the veritable Jucus a non lucendo; we find everything in it except 
fantasy. Formerly the name was applied to a piece of music in 
which the richness, the variety of the ideas rivalled the freedom of 
the form ; that of the sonata, which disposed .of the thought accord- 
ing to a definite plan provided by musical grammar, being found 
insufficient. The poet gave himself up to the current of his inspira- 
tions, and their flood bore him to some happy isle, submerged now-a- 
days by all kinds of storms, a country easier to inhabit than those te 
enter which the crowd pays, when it does pay, the admission-fee to a 
concert. Who will not agree that the fantasia is reduced in our 
days to juggling-tricks, disagreeable by being always the same!’ 
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Though these strictures are severe, few of our readers, who 
are able to form a competent judgment, will deny that they are 
substantially correct, and that composition for the piano is at 
present in a state of decadence. 

In the second and more extensive work of M. de Lenz— 
‘Beethoven eine Kunst-studie ’—the author still treats of the 
three styles, but applies his theory not only to the pianoforte 
sonatas, but to the complete works of the master. ‘The book 
is remarkable as an instance of that patient, compendious, and 
we might almost add exhaustive labour, for which German 
biographers and critics are so distinguished, and of which Jahn’s 
life of Mozart, and Chrysander’s life of Handel, are two of the 
most recent and noteworthy examples. The entire work, which 
is in five parts, contains no less than 1,956 pages, of which 293 
are devoted to the life of the master, 389 to a series of essays on 
his style, his contemporaries and successors, and his status quo 
in Russia; and the remainder embracing 1,274 pages to a most 
elaborate catalogue-raisonnée of his compositions, including 
history, analysis, extracts from contemporary reviews, and an 
immense mass of miscellaneous information, the compilation of 
which must have involved years of labour. 

Of course anything like a detailed examination of a work of 
this magnitude is out of the question in the present essay ; all 
we can do is to follow the general plan of the author ; first giving 
a sketch of Beethoven’s life, and then occupying ourselves with 
his works, classifying them, as far as possible, according to the 
three great divisions which our author has been the first to 
distinguish. 

Ludwig van Beethoven (or more properly Ludwig Beethoven, 
the ‘ van’ being an addition of his own) was born at Bonn, on 
the 17th of December, 1770. His father was a professional 
musician of no distinction. As in the case of so many of the 
great composers, such as Handel, Mozart, and more recently 
Mendelssohn, the talent for music developed itself in Beethoven 
at a very early period. His father had sense enough to perceive 
this, and from the age of seven destined him for his own 
profession. The lad does not, however, appear to have had 
first-rate instruction, nor does his talent seem to have been 
appreciated, except by a few friends. Foremost among these 
was the family of Breunings—people of good birth, easy 
circumstances, and above all of refined taste, with whom young 
Beethoven spent much of his time, and to whose influence doubt- 
less the development of his genius was greatly due. Twenty years 
later he acknowledged his obligations to the family by dedicating 
to one of its members his imperishable concerto for the violin. 
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Another patron of Beethoven was the Count Waldstein, him- 
self a distinguished amateur. To him the young musician owed 
his first appointment, at the age of fifteen, as organist at the 
Electoral Chapel at Bonn. Some years later the Count also 
persuaded the Elector to be at the expense of sending Beethoven 
to Vienna, to study under Haydn. But pupil and master soon 
disagreed. Ata musical party where Beethoven’s three piano 
trios, Op. 1, were tried for the first time, Haydn was present, 
and every one was naturally eager to hear his opinion. He 
spoke very favourably of the new works, but advised Beethoven 
not to publish the third, in C minor, which was too far in 
advance of the taste of those times for even the composer of the 
‘Creation’ fully to appreciate it. Convinced, however, that 
this trio was the best of the three (a judgment confirmed by 
posterity), Beethoven attributed his master’s advice to jealousy ; 
and not long after a complete rupture ensued. One day return- 
ing from his lesson with Haydn, carrying his portfolio of music 
under his arm, Beethoven met a friend of his, a now forgotten 
composer, named Schenk, who asked after his progress. 
Beethoven showed some of his latest exercises in composition, 
and Schenk to his surprise, discovered some serious faults which 
Haydn, no doubt inadvertently, had omitted to correct. 
Beethoven, however, considered that his master had wilfully 
left them uncorrected, and his rage was extreme. When 
Haydn soon after visited England, Beethoven took the 
opportunity of discontinuing his lessons; and when Haydn 
wished him to announce himself as his pupil, he declined, 
saying curtly that he had received lessons, but not instruc- 
tion from him. 

Beethoven also placed himself under the renowned 
Albrechtsberger for thorough bass, and Salieri for dramatic 
composition ; and it is worthy of note that both these masters 
said of him that he would learn later to his own cost those 
lessons which he so obstinately refused to receive on their 
authority. 

Once permanently located at Vienna, Beethoven soon gained 
the friendship and patronage of several of the chief among 
the nobility. One of the first to make his acquaintance was the 
Baron von Swieten, the enlightened amateur who engaged 
Mozart to write additional accompaniments to Handel’s 
‘Messiah,’ and to whom we are indebted for the libretto of 
Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ Prince Lichnowski was another dilettante 
who early appreciated the rare genius of the young composer, 
and made him an inmate of his house. Beethoven acknow- 
ledged his kindness by connecting his name with some of his 
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eon masterpieces (the three ‘Trios,’ Op. 1, the ‘Sonata 
athétique, and the well-known Sonata with the funeral march.) 
The Princess also was like a mother to Beethoven, who used to 
say of her that she would like to put him under a glass, that 
no unworthy person might touch him. But it was impos- 
sible for him to conform to the regular habits of any household, 
or, at least, if it were possible he made no effort to do so. The 
Prince’s dinner hour was at four. ‘Now, I must be at home,’ 
he used to say, ‘ every day at half-past three, dress myself some- 
what more carefully (very much more carefully, says De Lenz, 
would have been nearer the truth), and shave; I can’t manage 
it.’ On one oceasion Prince Lichnowski ordered his valet, if 
he and Beethoven rang at the same time, to answer the latter 
first. Beethoven, who overheard the order, immediately claimed 
a valet for his own use. It was in the Prince’s house that the 
renowned quartett of players, who afterwards met at Count 
Rasumowski’s, and were hence known as the Rasumowski- 
quartett, first assembled. They were four of the finest players in 
Vienna, and Beethoven had the inestimable advantage of hearing 
all his new chamber-compositions tried by them. Prince Lich- 
nowski also allowed Beethoven a pension of 600 florins (about 
£60 sterling) per annum. 

Another distinguished patron of Beethoven was the Count 
Browne, a nobleman of Russian birth but of Irish extraction, 
and at that time ambassador from the court of St. Petersburgh 
to Vienna. Ferdinand Ries, a favourite pupil of Beethoven, of 
whom we shell say more hereafter, was engaged by the Count 
as his pianist, and in this capacity was expected to play all 
Beethoven’s new works. One day he extemporised a march, 
and an old Countess who was present, and who tormented 
Beethoven with her adulation, went into extasies about this 
march, supposing it to be composed by her idol. Ries, in order 
to have a laugh at her expense, allowed her impression to pass 
uncorrected. The following day Beethoven was at the Count’s 
house, and the old lady immediately began to speak to him about 
his magnificent march. Knowing that Beethoven could not 
endure her, Ries managed to apprise him of the trick played, 
which Beethoven, happening to be in a better temper than usual, 
took in good part. Nothing would satisfy the audience but that 
Ries should repeat the march. With Beethoven at his side he 
extemporised one much worse than that of the day before. It 
was, however, quite as highly complimented as the previous one : 
and Beethoven burst out laughing. He said to Ries afterwards, 
‘ These are the great connoisseurs ; give them only the name of 
their favourite, they want nothing more.’ It is to be feared 
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that many of the connoisseurs of the present day are not a whit 
in advance of those who thus flattered Beethoven. How common 
it is to hear pretended raptures over music, simply because it 
has a well-known name attached to it. It is to the circumstance 
just related that we owe the three marches for four hands 
(Op. 45); for Ries tells us that when the trick was explained 
nothing would satisfy the guests but some authentic marches 
of Beethoven’s, and he adds that, to his great astonishment, 
Beethoven composed the second of the three (and the best of 
them) while giving him a lesson on the piano. 

One more patron of Beethoven, and perhaps the most 
illustrious, remains to. be noticed—the Archduke Rudolph, 
brother of the celebrated Archduke Charles, who distinguished 
himself in the wars against Napoleon, notably at the battle of 
Aspern. The Archduke Rudolph was a very fine pianist, and 
was also not without talent as a composer. He early conceived 
a hearty admiration for Beethoven’s genius, and to the close of 
his life remained his constant friend and supporter. 

The days spent in the house of Prince Lichnowski were 
among the few happy ones of Beethoven’s life. To them we 
owe some of his most genial works, such as the first six 
quartetts, the septett, and the first and second symphony. The 
Prince was an enthusiastic admirer of Mozart, and the mfluence 
of that composer is always more or less traceable in the works 
which Beethoven produced at this period of his career. In the 
finale to his second symphony (that in D) he first seems to have 
emancipated himself entirely from the traditions of the fathers 
of music, and to have entered that new road which he marked 
out for himself, and which he trod with such triumphant steps. 
De Lenz says on this subject in his second work (vol. i. 
pp. 24, 25) :— 

‘The Introduction, Allegro, and Larghetto (of the second sym- 
phony) are still the temple of Mozart, who was crowned with a 
wreath in the house of Lichnowski, a disciple of Mozart. Mozart 
had already employed the horns in a remarkable manner, and they 
shot like electrical sparks through Beethoven’s Scherzo; but his 
Finale is a real declaration of war against all temples, and princely 
hotels, the beginning of a new life, full of bold arrogance, an arro- 
gance which forgets every care for the sake of hardly won freedom. 
With this symphony Beethoven takes leave of the house of Lich- 
nowski, of every protectorate, in order to be Beethoven, and, as such, 
to live forsaken, needy, often misunderstood, but a master.’ 


In the year 1802, Beethoven was attacked by the first serious 


illness of his life’; and at that time he made his will, oneof the 
most important documents we vossess in aiding us to form a 
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correct conception of his character. In order to explain the 
tone of gloom pervading this will, we must bear in mind that 
since the year 1797, its writer had been suffering from gradual 
loss of hearing—to a musician the most distressing of calamities, 
and that at the time at which the will was written, he was 
almost totally deaf. The document is so remarkable as to 
justify our giving it in ertenso. It is dated, Heiligenstadt (a 
pon town not far from Vienna,) Oct. 6, 1802, and runs as 
ollows :— 


‘For my Brothers.—O ye men who take me to be malevolent, 
obstinate, or misanthropical, what a wrong ye do me! My heart and 
feelings were from childhood inclined to the tenderness of benevo- 
lence. I was disposed to perform even great deeds, but think that 
during the past six years an incurable calamity has befallen me, made 
worse by incompetent physicians, who have deceived me from year to 
year, with the hope of a cure. Born with a fiery, lively tempera- 
ment, disposing me for the distractions of society, I have early been 
obliged to separate myself, and lead a solitary life. Did I wish to 
pass out from that solitude ; oh, how harshly was I thrust back again 
through the sorrowful experience of my defective hearing ; and yet it 
was not possible for me to say, “Speak louder, shout ; I am deaf.” 
Ah ! how were it possible for me to confess to the weakness of that 
one sense which I, more than others, ought to possess in the greatest 
perfection, which I formerly did possess to a degree in which few 
others have it. Oh, I cannot! Therefore, pardon me if you have 
seen me retire when I would willingly have mingled with you. My 
misfortune gives me double pain, since through it I am misunderstood. 
For me the recreation of human society, conversation, the interchange 
of affection, have no place. I must live asan exile. If I draw near 
company, burning anguish seizes me, while I fear lest I should be 
placed in danger of attracting attention to mycalamity, So it was 
this last half year that I spent in the country. Urged by my wise 
physician to spare my hearing as much as possible, it was still contrary 
to my present natural disposition so to do ; and, ofttimes carried away 
by my natural impulse for society, I let myself be led into it. But what 
humiliation if anyone stood by me, and heard a flute in the distance, 
and I heard nothing ; or if anyone heard a shepherd sing, and again 
I also heard nothing! Such occurrences brought me near to despair. I 
was within a little of putting an end to my life. My art alone held 
me back. Ah, it seemed to me impossible to leave the world before I 


_ had produced all that to which I felt myself impelled. And so I pro- 
- longed this pitiful life; so truly pitiful that a sudden alteration can 


change it from its best to its worst condition. Patience (as she is 
called) —her I must now choose for a leader. I hope my resolution 
shall be to wait, enduring till it pleases the inexorable Fates to break 
the thread. Perhaps it is better so, perhaps not. I am decided. 
Already, in my 32nd year, I am compelled to become a. philosopher. 
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It is not easy—for the artist harder than for any one else. God, thou 
seest my inmost heart, Thou art acquainted with it; Thou knowest 
that love of man and benevolence dwell therein! O men, if ye ever 
read this, think that ye have done me wrong, and let him who is un- 
happy console himself by finding one like him who, in spite of all the 
hindrances of nature, still did all in his power to be received into the 
ranks of worthy artists and men. Do you, my brothers, as soon as I 
am dead, pray Professor Schmidt in my name, to describe my malady ; 
do you add this leaf written here to the description, that at least, as 
far as possible, the world after my death may be reconciled with me. 
Moreover, I hereby declare you both the heirs of my small property 
(if such it can be called.) Divide it fairly, and trust in and help one 
another. Whatever wrong you have done me, you know has been 
long since pardoned. You, brother Carl, I especially thank for your 
attention shown me in this last time. My wish is, that your life may 
be better, and more free from care than mine. Recommend virtue to 
your children ; she alone, and not money, can confer happiness. I 
speak from experience. It is virtue that has sustained me in my 
misery ; and I thank her, and my art, that I have not ended my days by 
suicide. Farewell, and love one another. I thank all friends, 
especially Prince Lichnowski and Professor Schmidt. I wish the 
instruments of Prince Lichnowski to be taken care of by one of you; 
but as soon as you can dispose of them to greater advantage, sell them. 
How glad I am, if even in my grave I can be of use to you. Were 
it so, with joy I would hasten to meet death. If it comes before I 
have yet had opportunity to unfold all my capabilities for art, it will, 
in spite of my hard fate, come too early for me, and I might well wish 
it later; and yet, even then, I am content, for does it not free me 
from a condition of endless suffering? Come when it may, I go to 
meet it with courage! Farewell, and do not quite forget me in death ; 
I have deserved it of you, for I have often thought of you in life and 
studied how to make you happy ; may you be so. 

‘ Postscript.—So now I take my leave ; the beloved hope of being 
cured at least, to a certain point, must now forsake me altogether. As 
the autumn leaves fall and are withered, so also has this hope become 
dead tome. O Providence, let a pure day of joy once appear to me ! 
So long already has the inner echo of true joy been strange to me. 
When, O God, can I feel it again in the temple of nature and of men ? 
Never? No! that were too hard.’ 


It was at this period of his life that Beethoven commenced 
the celebrated ‘Sinfonia Eroica, per festeggiare il sovvenire d’un 
gran’ uomo’ (to celebrate the memory of a great man.) This 
remarkable work was written in honour of Napoleon, the first 
Consul, and was to have been called by his name. Just as the 
work was completed, the news of Napoleon’s assuming the title 
of Emperor reached Vienna. Beethoven, who was an ardent 
admirer of the French republic, was so enraged at _ news, 
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that he tore off the first leaf of the symphony on which 
Napoleon’s name was written, and substituted the title under 
which the work afterwards appeared. ; 

In the year 1809, Jerome Buonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
offered Beethoven the post of Capellmeister (director of music 
to the Royal Chapel) at his court at Cassel, with a salary of 
600 ducats (about £300 sterling) per annum. This handsome 
offer induced three of Beethoven’s patrons, the Archduke 
Rudolph, Prince Kinski, and Prince Lobkowitz to offer him an 
income of 4000 gulden (about £400) on the condition that he 
would not quit the Austrian States unless for a post of at least 
equal value. Beethoven accepted their offer, and remained at 
Vienna. ‘The proposal of the King of Westphalia gave rise to 
an incident very characteristic of Beethoven’s unhappy and 
suspicious state of mind. When he had refused the offer, his 
favourite pupil, Ferdinand Ries, applied for the post, and asked 
his master to assist him in obtaining it. For three weeks 
Beethoven took no notice of the application; and when at 
length Ries met him and spoke to him on the subject, he replied 
in his most cutting tone, ‘So you thought you could fill a place 
‘that had been offered to me?’ When Ries, stung by this 
answer, demanded an explanation, it appeared that Beethoven 
had formed the idea that his pupil was a rival candidate with 
him. As soon as he understood the real state of the case, he 
used all his influence in Ries’s favour; but it was then too late ; 
the post was filled up. 

With a guaranteed income of 4000 gulden a year, it would 
have seemed as though Beethoven was secure from want; but, 
unfortunately, two years later a depreciation in the Austrian 
currency, owing to financial distress, reduced this income to a 
mere fraction of its nominal value. About this time also, 
Prince Kinski died, and his heirs declined to continue the 
payment of the annuity. Prince Lobkowitz also became bank- 
rupt ; so that only the Archduke Rudolph’s part of the pension 
remained, worth about £45. To obtain this, which was payable 
every four months, Beethoven had to send a certificate of his life, 
duly attested. One day he wrote to his friend Schindler the 
following words, leaving him to guess at their meaning, ‘Cer- 
tificate of life; the fish lives; eidi—Pfarrer Romualdus.’ 

In the year 1814, Beethoven was engaged to compose a 
cantata, ‘Der glorreiche Augenblick,’ on the occasion of the 
congress at Vienna. This piece de circonstance, like so many 
similar works, does not rank as a very high effort of genius, 
though some of the movements, especially the opening chorus, 
‘ Kuropa steht,’ and the soprano solo and chorus with violin 
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obligato, ‘Alle die Herrscher darf ich griissen,’ are in their 
author’s best manner. As the original words ceased to have 
interest after the period at which they were composed, the 
music was subsequently adapted to another poem entitled ‘ Preis 
der Tonkunst’ (the Praise of Music) and in this form it has 
been occasionally performed in this country. 

In 1816, Beethoven’s brother Carl died, appointing him 
guardian to his son, then a minor. ‘This circumstance gave rise 
to troubles which embittered the remainder of Beethoven’s life ; 
for his brother’s widow refused him the right of tutelage over 
her son, and a long and tedious litigation ensued, which, as De 
Lenz says, poisoned the springs of his life. Owing to the 
irritability resulting from his deafness, small matters, which 
would hardly have troubled other men, caused him the greatest 
disquietude. His sister-in-law brought her cause in the first 
instance before the tribunal which took cognizance of suits 
between the nobility. They mistook the prefix ‘van’ for the 
aristocratic prefix ‘von,’ and asked for his titles of nobility. 
Beethoven, for answer, pointed to his head and his heart. We 
can readily imagine that sach proofs would not be admitted in 
a court of law, and the judges accordingly dismissed the suit to 
another tribunal, as one over which they had no jurisdiction, 
Beethoven was greatly chagrined at this incident, and com- 
plained bitterly, saying that a superior man ought not to be 
confounded with the burgher, and that he had been reckoned 
among them. 

The following extract from one of the papers which Beethoven 
wrote in connexion with this lawsuit, is worthy of quotation, 
as showing the views which he held as to the duties of a 
guardian (B. eine Kunststudie 1-46 :)— 


‘My will and endeavour tends to this only, that the boy may receive 
the best possible education, as his talents warrant the most joyful 
hopes. My will and endeavour tends to this only, that the expecta- 
tion which his father built on my brotherly love may be fulfilled. 
The branch is still flexible ; but if we delay, it grows crookedly away 
from the hand of the gardener who is training it, and its straight-bear- 
ing wisdom and character are for ever lost. I know no more holy 
duty than care for the education and training of a child. Only in 
this can the duty of guardianship consist, to encourage what is good 
and arrange what is proper.’ 


Ulpian, says De Lenz, could not have thought, nor Celsius 
have defined more correctly ; and we learn from this passage 
what a truly estimable heart beat under Beethoven’s rough and 
repellent exterior. 
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Four years elapsed before the law-suit was finally decided in 
Beethoven’s favour. When he wasat last successful, he resolved 
to set up housekeeping for himself and his nephew; and a 
curious letter exists which he wrote to a neighbour to inquire 
about the proper way of treating a servant—a matter on which 
his ideas seem to have been of the vaguest, as we find the 
following questions in the letter :— 


‘1. What do you give servants to eat morning and evening, as 
regards quality and quantity ? 

‘2. How often do you give them roast meat? both morning and 
evening 

‘3. Do they have the same as their masters, or do they have some- 
thing cooked for them separately ? 

‘4, How many pounds of meat do you reckon for three persons ?’ 


In spite of these minute inquiries, Beethoven does not 
appear to have been successful with his housekeeping, for the 
diary which he kept at this time gives an equally amusing and 
pitiable picture of the confusion which prevailed in his 
establishment. We subjoin a few extracts :— 


1819, 12th May. Arrived at Médling. Wiser ef pauper sum. 
(Médling was a village near Vienna, which was a favourite summer 
residence of Beethoven’s.) 

1820. 17th April, the cook came. 19th April, bad day (this 
means that Beethoven had kept the cook waiting, and therefore had 
had no dinner). 16th May, gave the cook notice. 19th May, the 
cook went away. 30th May, the woman came. Ist July, the cook 
came. 28th July, in the evening, the cook bolted. 30th July, the 
woman came from Unterdébling (a village near Médling). 10th to 
13th August, four bad days. 28th of the month, the woman went 
away. 6th September, the new cook came. 22nd October, the girl 
went away. 12th December, the cook came. 18th December, gave 
the cook notice. 27th December, the new chambermaid came.’ 


It should be remarked that as Beethoven kept only one 
servant, the different names woman, cook, girl, and chamber- 
maid, all refer to a person in the same capacity ; consequently, 
every fresh entry denotes a change. 

It is curious, as giving an illustration of his restless spirit, 
that Beethoven had sometimes as many as four lodgings at a 
time, and went to one or the other according to the inclination 
of the moment. 

In the winter of 1818-1819, Beethoven conceived the idca of 
writing a grand mass for the occasion of the enthroning of the 
Archduke Rudolph as Cardinal Archbishop of Ollmiitz, which 
was to take place in March, 1820. The work, however, grew 
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to such proportions, and was elaborated with so vast an 
expenditure of time and care, that it was not finished till the 
summer of 1822, long after the celebration of the festival 
for which it should have been composed. This colossal mags 
(Mass in D. op. 123), on a scale unrivalled in length by 
any similar work, except, perhaps, one or two of Cherubini’s 
larger masses, and unequalled in grandeur by anything in 
church music, is imperfectly known, and (on account of its 
immense difficulty) rarely heard. Beethoven himself, in a letter 
written to Louis X VITI. of France, calls it his completest work. 
No similar work, perhaps, ever provoked so much discussion ag 
to its merits. 

While engaged on this mass, Beethoven seems to have been 
so engrossed by its composition, as to have written scarcely any- 
thing else; consequently, he was in a state of almost entire 
poverty. It is to be feared, says De Lenz, that the ‘bad days’ 
were of frequent occurrence. 

It was a source of great grief to Beethoven that in spite of 
all his exertions, his nephew and ward turned out badly. The 
youth was expelled from the university for misconduct, but was 
subsequently admitted to the Polytechnic Institute. Here, in 
order to escape some slight punishment which he had incurred, 
he attempted suicide; and this being by the Austrian law a 
criminal offence, he was imprisoned, and when released ordered 
to leave Vienna within twenty-four hours. ‘Through the kind- 
ness of an officer, Field-Marshal Baron Stutterheim, Beethoven 
was enabled to procure for his refractory nephew a post in the 
army. The Baron’s kindness was acknowledged by the subse- 
quent dedication to him of the quartett in C sharp minor 
(Op. 1381.) 

In 1824, a deputation of twenty-nine of the principal nobles 
and citizens of Vienna, waited on Beethoven with an address, 
begging him in most flattering terms to let them hear those two 
stupendous efforts of his genius, the Mass in D, and the Choral 
Symphony, which he had just finished. Much gratified, he 
consented, and after an infinite amount of trouble caused by the 
difficulty of making arrangements with so unbusiness-like a man 
as Beethoven, the concert took place. Owing to his deafness, 
which was at this time total, the composer was of course unable 
to conduct the performance of his own works; but he stood by 
the side of the conductor to indicate the times of the different 
movements. As soon as the Choral Symphony was finished, the 
applause of the audience knew no bounds. Beethoven, who 
was standing with his back to them, perceived nothing of it, 
till Mademoiselle Unger, one of the principal singers, turned 
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him round that he might see the enthusiasm which he was quite 
unable to hear. As a pecuniary speculation, however, the 
concert was only partially successful, and on its repetition the 
managers lost 800 florins. 

In December, 1826, Beethoven was attacked by a severe 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by exposure to the air on 
a journey which he made to Vienna in an open carriage, in 
consequence of the churlish refusal of his rich brother Johann 
tolend him a closed one. Johann was an apothecary, with 
more money than brains, who seems to have always treated his 
brother in the most unfeeling manner. He may be appropri- 
ately described in brief as a purse-proud blockhead. On one 
occasion he concluded a note to the great composer by signing 
himself, ‘Johann Beethoven, Gutsbesitzer’ (possessor of 
property.) When Ludwig received it, he immediately sent it 
back to its author, having written on the back of the sheet, 
‘ Ludwig van Beethoven, Hirnbesitzer’ (Possessor of brains.) 

The neglect with which Beethoven was treated by his un- 
worthy nephew probably shortened his days. When first 
attacked by the complaint which subsequertly proved fatal, he 
requested the young man to fetch a doctor. Instead of doing 
so, he went to a billiard room, which was one of his favourite 
haunts, and desired the marker there to go for the physician. 
The man, however, forgot all about it, until some days later he 
was taken ill himself, when, remembering the circumstance, he 
mentioned it to Doctor Wawruch, who was attending him. The 
Doctor immediately hastened to Beethoven, but the disease had 
then made too much progress to be arrested. Dropsy super- 
vened, and tapping became necessary. During the painful 
operation the patient characteristically exclaimed, ‘ Better water 
‘ from my body than from my pen.’ All, however, was in vain, 
and on the 26th of March, 1827, he breathed his last, in the 
57th year of his age. As soon as his death was known, the 
Viennese seemed to become conscious of his worth, and—vain 
reparation of the neglect with which he had so long been 
treated—they awarded him the honours of a magnificent public 
funeral. 

Perhaps no composer was ever more completely absorbed in 
his art than Beethoven. He looked upon music as an inspira- 
tion: the following remarkable words, recorded by his friend 
Madame Bettina von Arnim, express his views on this subject. 
‘As soon as I open my eyes,’ he said, ‘I begin to sigh; for what 
‘I see is contrary to my religion, and I despise the world, which 
‘ does not understand that music is a revelation sublimer than all 
‘ wisdom, than all philosophy ; it is the wine which inspires new 
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‘creations. I am the Bacchus who press out for men this 
‘delicious nectar; it is I who give them this intoxication of 
‘spirit; and when it has ceased, lo! they have fished out a 
‘ crowd of things which they bring with them to the shore. I 
‘ have no friends, I am alone; but I know that God is nearer to 
‘me in my art than to others. I work without fear with Him, 
‘because I have always acknowledged and understood Him. 
‘Neither have I any fear for my music; it can have but one 
‘destiny; he who fully feels it will be for ever delivered from 
‘ evils that others draw after them.’ 

He was moreover fully conscious of his own genius; and this 
consciousness sometimes showed itself in a manner which in one 
less absorbed in his art would have savoured of conceit. ‘I am 
‘ of an electrical nature,’ he remarked on one occasion, ‘ that is 
‘why my music is so admirable.” Madame Bettina says, 
describing an interview with him, ‘ Beethoven sang me “ Kennst 
‘du das Land” with a penetrating voice, and with such 
‘ expresion as to affect me with profound melancholy.’ ‘Is it 
‘not beautiful?’ he cried, quite inspired. ‘It is wonderful,’ 
IT answered. ‘Then I shall singityouagain. There are many 
people,’ said he, ‘who are troubled by good things; they are 
‘not artists. Artists do not weep, they are of fire. Melody is 
‘the sensible life of poetry. In Mignon’s song, is it not the 
‘ melody which makes you understand what the young girl feels ? 
‘and does not this same melody awaken in its turn other emotions 
‘ that the poem has not expressed ?’ 

It was the natural consequence of Beethoven’s views of his 
art that he should be supremely indifferent as to the comfort of 
the executants of his music. Consequently we frequently meet 
with passages in his works which, to use the technical phrase, 
do not ‘lie well’ for the voices or instruments for which they 
are written. Such a consideration would seem never to have 
entered into the composer’s thoughts. On one occasion the 
violinist, Schuppanzigh, whom Beethoven esteemed the best 
exponent of his music, pointed out to him that a passage in the 
great Quartett in F, Op. 59, was very inconvenient and almost 
impracticable. ‘ Does he suppose,’ was the reply, ‘ that I think 
‘ about a pitiful fiddler, when the Spirit speaks to me, and I write 
‘ something down ?’ 

The composer’s manner was singular and not attractive. 
There was a surliness about him, a disregard to the convention- 
alities of society, which made an unfavourable impression upon 
those who did not know him, and which remind us of our own 
Johnson. Some amusing anecdotes of this bearish manner are 
recorded. On one occasion he was playing at a musical party, 
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and was much annoyed by incessant conversation in the room. 
After in vain endeavouring by frowns and other signs to obtain 
silence, he rose abruptly from the piano, exclaiming in a loud 
voice, ‘ Fiir solche Schweine spiel ich nicht!’ (For swine such 
as these I don’t play.) 

He one day requested Schuppanzigh, the violinist whom 
we have already mentioned, to call on him on_ business. 
Schuppanzigh called on his way to dinner with Count 
Rasumowski, with a white waistcoat and cravaton. Beethoven 
was busily engaged in composition, and took no notice of his 
friend on his entrance. Schuppanzigh, being pressed for time, 
stepped up to the table and spoke to Beethoven. The latter 
dipping his pen into the ink stepped up to Schuppanzigh, and 
made a large cross upon his white waistcoat, pointing to the 
door, and exclaiming, ‘ You may wait; this cannot.’ 

In comparison with some of the other great masters, Beethoven 
can scarcely be called a prolific composer. If we turn to the 
elaborate catalogue of Mozart’s works, lately edited by K6chel, 
and see the astounding quantity of music written during a life 
of thirty-five years, the collection of Beethoven’s works seems 
almost insignificant in quantity. There are two methods of 
composition ; in the one the ideas flow with the rapidity of a 
torrent, and the music is produced as fast as the pen will drive. 
Such was the method of Handel, Mozart, and more recently of 
Schubert. By the other method music is composed slowly and 
with much thought, retouched and elaborated time after time 
with the same patient love with which the sculptor puts the 
finishing strokes to the creation of his brain and his chisel. 
Such was the plan of Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
(perhaps to a greater degree than any) Meyerbeer. Haydn 
spent three years over the Creation, and when asked why he 
was so long over it, quietly said, ‘ Because I intend it to last a 
long time.’ Ries, in his biographical sketch of Beethoven, 
mentions a fact very characteristically illustrative of this minute 
attention to details. He says that when he was in London 
negociating the sale of some of his master’s later compositions, 
he was not a little surprised to receive a letter from Vienna, in 
which Beethoven begged him to add two notes (A, C) to the 
beginning of the Adagio of the grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 106. 
Ries was astonished that an alteration should be required in an 
elaborate composition finished some nine months previously ; 
but his astonishment soon gave place to admiration at the 
wonderful effect of those introductory notes, which De Lenz 
calls, ‘ two steps leading down to the gate of the tomb.’ Herr 
Nottebohm’s ‘Sketch Book of Beethoven,’ which is a minute 
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description of the contents of one of the manuscript music 
books in which the composer wrote down his thoughts as they 
occurred to him, possesses peculiar interest in reference to this 
subject. Init we see the master in his workshop, we find the first 
germ of many of his finest pieces, and watch in succeeding pages 
how the ideas are touched up, refined, and polished, till at last 
they assume the form in which they are published. Especially 
worthy of study in this relation are the sketches of the Symphony 
in D, and of the great Sonata for piano and violin in C minor. 

To assist in forming an idea of the extent of Beethoven’s 
works, which, though small compared with Mozart’s, are really 
by no means few in number, we shall here enumerate the chief 
of them. In instrumental music, we find nine symphonies, 
eleven overtures, seven concertos, seventeen violin-quartetts 
(including the fugue), five violin-trios, thirteen piano-trios, 
sixteen sonaias for the piano with one other instrument, thirty- 
eight sonatas for piano solo, twenty-one sets of variations for the 
piano alone, besides several for the piano with one other instru- 
ment. Besides these there is the music to the ballet of 
‘Prometheus,’ the music to Goethe’s Egmont, a number of 
marches, dances, variations, rondos, and miscellaneous pieces for 
various instruments, in all between two and three hundred 
works. In vocal music we have two masses (in C and D), the 
oratorio (or more correctly, sacred cantata), the ‘Mount of Olives,’ 
the opera ‘ Fidelio,’ the music to the ‘Ruins of Athens’ and 
‘King Stephen,’ two cantatas with orchestral accompaniment, 
and about eighty songs. This is by no means an exhaustive 
catalogue; but from it some idea of the extent of Beethoven’s 
compositions may be gained. Mr. Thayer’s valuable catalogue 
enumerates a large number of works (chiefly smaller pieces) in 
addition to those enumerated which have never been published, 
not even being included in the splendid edition of Beethoven’s 
works, issued a few years since by Breitkopf and Hartel, of 
Leipzig. 

On any one who examines a large number of these works one 
of the first impressions created is that of surprise at their 
constant freshness of idea, their inexhaustible variety. While 
in Handel, in Haydn, or in Mozart, we continually meet with a 
recurrence of the same thought, or a repetition of the same 
figure of accompaniment, Beethoven has, as De Lenz says, ‘the 
faculty of being always new, and true, without departing from 
the beautiful.’ In melody, in harmony, in design, any two of 
his works are as unlike as if they were written by two different 
composers ; it is only by their indefinable though unmistakeable 
family-likeness, which proves that the same genius has breathed 
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into them the breath of life, that we are able to — the 
mighty fone-poet in them all. And this Beethovenishness (if 
the word may be allowed) is observable no less in his earlier 
works than in those which he wrote during the latter period of his 
career. To take but one example—was ever anything written 
more thoroughly characteristic of the man than the Trio in 
C minor, Op. 1? This work was composed at the age of 
twenty-five; yet it is as much and as really Beethoven as 
the well-known Symphony in the same key; and this too, 
notwithstanding a strong under-current of Mozart pervading 
the whole. This brings us to one of the chief characteristics of 
his earlier works. De Lenz defines his first style as that in 
which he wrote more or less under the influence of his pre- 
decessors, especially of Mozart. He includes in the first manner 
all the works between Op. 1 and Op. 20. We have already 
referred to the Trio in C minor, No. 3, of Op. 1, and we will 
allude also to the other two of the same set as helping to show 
in what way Beethoven was influenced by his predecessors. In 
the first Trio, that in E flat, how like Mozart, and yet certainly 
not Mozart we feel it to be. There is not one passage of which 
we can say, ‘this is to be found in such-and-such a work of 
Mozart’s ;’ and yet we are all along reminded of that composer, 
till we reach the Scherzo, where we at once feel ‘ Mozart could 
never have written this.’ In the finale the former impression 
recurs till, in the latter part of the movement, the future 
Beethoven shows himself unmistakeably at the modulation 
from E flat to E natural. The first and last movements of the 
second Trio (that in G) remind us of Haydn. There is the same 
vivacity, the same almost playfulness that is so common with, 
and so natural to the composer of the ‘Creation,’ while in the 
beautiful and expressive Largo we meet the sweet loveableness 
of Mozart, but with a tinge of Beethoven’s own melancholy 
superadded. The Scherzo again, as in the first Trio, is 
Beethoven, pure and simple. Indeed, as a general rule, it is in 
the Scherzos of the first manner that we find most traces of the 
future style of the author; while the slow movements more 
than any other part of the works remind us of Mozart. 
Not unfrequently, again, do we find that some works, which, as 
a whole, or from the date of their composition, undoubtedly 
belong to the first period, contain one or two movements in 
which no trace is visible of the influence of any other mind 
on the composer. Such is the case, for example, with the 
well-known ‘Sonata Pathétique.’ The lovely slow movement, 
and the melancholy rondo, bear the unmistakeable impress of 
Mozart’s tone of thought. To quote a particularly happy 
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expression of De Lenz, ‘ Beethoven has ideas of his own, but 
expresses them in the language of Mozart.’ But the first 
Allegro distinctly foreshadows the great second style of which 
the celebrated ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ is one of the most conspicuous 
examples, and to the first movement of this the Allegro of 
which we are speaking, though cast in a smaller mould, bears 
some analogy To take another example: in the genial 
Septett, how distinctly the influence of Mozart is traceable till 
we come to the Scherzo! But the few simple notes for the horn 
with which this movement opens, with the answer immediately 
made by the other instruments, at once intimate to us that 
Beethoven has broken loose from all trammels, and that the 
eagle wing of his imagination is soaring away to heights never 
reached before. 

We have said that De Lenz gives the Op. numbers 1 to 
20 as the general limits of the first manner. There are 
however, two works bearing later numbers which he also, and 
we think with reason, brings under the same category. There 
are the first and second symphonies, numbered Op. 21 and 
36. The first symphony he calls the continuation of Haydn, 
the second that of Mozart. To the latter he devotes a rhapsody 
of ten pages of his larger work (Vol. 3, pp. 203—213), from 
which we have only room for one or two passages. 


‘A work,’ he says, ‘of the youthful strength of self-conscious 
genius, a demonstration in the symphony-style against Tradition, 
which claimed the monopoly of the dominion of the Orchestra not 
because it was truth, but because it was tradition. In the history 
ot the musical discoveries of mankind, the D major symphony is the 
breaking forth of a spirit justifying itself against history. 

‘The symphony is an astonishing work of art in the appliance of 
technical resources through a noble inspiration ; but from the stand- 
point of which the later symphonies have given us the conception, 
and from this alone, it is a symphony without the Beethoven-fantasy, 
without the personality in the idea. This is to be understood as no 
reproach, but only a distinction to be marked in Beethoven, as we 
distinguish a golden, silver, and other ages in the history of the 
human spirit. . . . The fantastic element dwelling in the work 
bursts the ancient orchestral fetters first in the Finale, the most 
remarkable of the four movements ; but the first Allegro is already 
rich in changes of rhythm, which at that time, when the electrical 
batteries of syncopations of the later symphonies had not yet been 
discharged, must have given a powerful shock to the public. Where 
a stroke was expected, nothing came ; where nothing was expected, 
the lightning fell, and the genius rose in a pillar of fire.’ 


None will deny that this is rhapsodical, but it is undoubtedly 
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true. The author writes with an intimate acquaintance with, 
and an enthusiastic love for his subject; and although the 
irresistible German tendency to the manufacture of long com- 
pound words and involved sentences, renders him sometimes 
a little difficult to understand, and very difficult to translate 
closely, still we feel that he is a writer who thinks for himself, 
and that his opinions, though we may not always agree with 
them, demand respect. 

But we must pass on to notice the second manner of 
Beethoven ; and we will let M. De Lenz describe it for himself. 
In ‘Beethoven et ses trois styles, Vol. 1, pp. 51, seqq., he says,— 


‘Tf a youthful work of Mozart is inferior toa production of his 
stronger years, and fully matured genius, the man has none the less 
remained the same, the talent only has increased. It is different 
with Beethoven. If his first productions breathe the genius of 
Mozart, if a passing guest of the divine Master, he seems for a time 
to make part of his household, you will find, by seeking carefully, a 
first note of restless melancholy, and as it were the schemes of a 
conqueror where you thought to meet the tender notes of Mozart. 
It is so up to the third symphony of Beethoven, to the seventh 
quartett, dedicated to Count Rasumoutfski, to the three sonatas for 
piano and violin dedicated to the Emperor Alexander, to the sonata 
for piano solo, Op. 22, which in our analysis is the limit of the! first 
phase of the author’s genius—of his first manner. Setting out from 
this point, the giant of music (as M. Berlioz calls him) will set to 
work to build a city for himself which shall resemble no other; a 
nameless city too vast for anyone but himself to inhabit, and which 
will not even suffice to shelter the treasures of this lofty intellect, as 
ardent to demolish as eager to rebuild. 

‘No more hedges regularly placed, in the second style of Beethoven ; 
no more avenues arranged by the tyranny of the old school ; the 
master despises pleasure-gardens, he requires parks, the language of 
the silence of the forest ; the houses will become castles ; the life of 
the musician will be the varied lofty existence of the mighty of the 
earth. Beethoven will contemplate the world from the high regions 
of humau thought. He will be his own law, princeps legibus solutus 
est. . . The forms of the sonata wil] no longer exist rigorously 
in the style of the second manner; a single movement in fact, will 
constitute a whole sonata (Op. 90) and a very fine sonata. The 
adagio will be henceforth some immense complaint, (quartett in 
F, Op. 59), a suppliant address of humanity (fourth symphony) a 
scene of paradise where those who loved here below meet again in 
bliss (quartett in E minor). The adagio will no longer always finish 
by itself ; its last note will be already the first of the finale. Herea 
finale will bring the whole creation in pompous march before you 
(symphony in C minor) ; there a banquet in which poison is poured 
into the cups, where the guests, surprised by death, crown them- 
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selves for the last time with flowers, (symphony in A). And so 
with the sonatas ; for there is nothing in Beethoven either smaller or 
greater in an absolute sense ; all is complete, all is one—man in his 
strife with the world.’ 


Those who are familiar with the works referred to in this 
quotation, will recognize the rare felicitousness of some of 
M. De Lenz’s comparisons. Fanciful to excess some of them 
are; and yet to take one example how particularly happy is 
the description of the adagio of the quartett in E minor, that 
wonderful movement with an almost superhuman calm per- 
vading it! Who that has heard it interpreted by a great 
player, (such for instance as Herr Joachim), can ever forget 
the impression produced ? 

Although it is easy to understand from reading his book, 
what’ M. De Lenz understands by Beethoven’s second style, 
he nowhere gives a definition of it in a few words. It will 
therefore probably assist the understanding of such of our 
readers as may not have an opportunity of consulting his 
works, to say that Beethoven’s second manner is that in which 


he wrote, after entirely freeing himself from the influence of 


his predecessors; and before the isolation from the world, 
resulting from his deafness, had given that peculiar tinge to 
his mind, and consequently to his music, which so markedly 
characterizes his later works. We might put it more concisely 
sti, and say that the works of the second manner were those 
produced when his genius was at its highest and healthiest ; 
though of course, such a definition will not be allowed by the 
exclusive admirers of his latest works. The second style 
embraces the period from 1804 to 1814, and probably never 
within a period of ten years, did any man pour forth such an 
incessant stream of masterpieces. Six symphonies, five quartetts, 
three trios, sixteen sonatas, an opera, an oratorio, a mass, and a 
host of smaller works were given to the public during this time. 
And as quantity by itself is not a test of greatness, we 
should consider what sort of music it was, that flowed in such a 
ceaseless stream from the pen of the great composer. A passing 
glance at a few of the chief works, may help us to gain some 
idea of the salient characteristics of this, perhaps Beethoven’s 
greatest manner. 

In his third symphony (the celebrated ‘ Eroica,’) we meet 
for the first time, that wonderful grasp of the orchestra in 
which Beethoven stands unrivalled. A comparison with its 
predecessor (the symphony in D, to which reference has already 
been made), will give a clearer notion of the distinction between 
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the first two styles, than half-a-dozen pages of disquisition. 
How thoroughly new is everything from first to last in this 
work! Though perhaps less perfect in point of finish than 
some of the subsequent symphonies, it is overflowing with 
vigorous life. It would seem as if Beethoven, exulting in his 
newly-found strength, were resolved upon trying how far he 
could venture in innovation. Who but himself would have 
thought of writing the first movement of a work, ‘designed,’ 
as he said, ‘to celebrate the memory of a great man,’ almost 
in the time of a waltz? And who but himself could have kept 
such a movement so free from all that was common-place or 
frivolous? Then again, what a triumph of genius is the 
funeral-march with that wondrous close, in which the orchestra 
as it were sobs forth the theme in fragments interrupted by 
rests ; till at last the wind-instruments raise one mighty wail, 
and all dies away into silence! With what force does the 
Scherzo immediately following, seize hold on us, opening with 
what De Lenz calls ‘a prodigious buzzing of the basses.’ 
How it carries you along like a flood until it suddenly lands you 
on some strange coast, where all the turmoil is hushed, and that 
strain for the three horns so jubilant, yet with an indescribable 
tinge of melancholy, steals on the ear. But we must pass on 
to other works, or we shall far exceed the limits of this paper. 
Much might be said about the symphony in B flat, the work 
in which Beethoven painted the various phases of the passion of 
love. In this more perhaps than in any other, he revels in the 
control of the orchestra. In fact there is hardly a more charac- 
teristic specimen of his instrumentation. Every instrument, even 
down to the kettle-drums, which before this time were used merely 
to strengthen the full power of the band, has its own little solo 
to play, that it may take part in the universal joy. What 
gushes of happiness pour forth in the first allegro; what a 
delightful calm, as of the satisfaction of perfect love, pervades 
the adagio! So again with the pastoral symphony. This is 
sometimes regarded solely as a piece of imitative music. But 
it seems to us that this is mistaking Beethoven’s point of view, 
and that the work should be looked upon not as a description of 
the country and its scenery, but as painting the emotions 
which these cause. The author himself has entitled the first 
movement ‘Awakening of joyful feelings at the arrival in the 
country.’ It is true that in some parts of the symphony, 
the sounds of the country seem to be imitated, as for example 
in the Andante (a scene by a stream), where one hears the 
ripple of the waters, the rustle of the wind among the leaves, 
and the song of the birds in the trees; but this is everywhere 
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secondary to the depicting of the feelings which these sounds 
excite; and few persons of musical sensibility can hear the 
work, without feeling the analogy between the impressions 
produced by the fresh air and scenery of the country, and 
those awakened by the music. 

One of the most celebrated parts in the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ 
is the storm which interrupts the peasants’ dance. It would 
interesting to compare Beethoven’s musical treatment of a 
storm with that adopted by other great masters, such as 
Haydn's storm chorus in the ‘ Seasons,’ Mendelssohn’s storm in 
the first allegro of his Scotch symphony, Rossini’s in the over- 
ture to ‘Guillaume Tell,’ and Meyerbeer’s in the overture to 
‘ Dinorah’—all so unlike one another, and yet all so character- 
istic. But we can only quote M. de Lenz’s description of this 
movement, taken from his large work (vol. iii. pp. 106, 7). 


‘When after the repetition of the trio, the original dances would 
conclude with a second repetition of the scherzo (then heard for the 
third time), they hurry into a presto, and have not rested from it, 
when already the heavens mutter, not with a loud peal on the drum, 
but with a quiet tremolo of the basses on D flat. At this still distant 
menace the groups disperse, every one secks a shelter. The staccato 
figure for the second violin depicts this wonderfully, while in the con- 
trary motion, little complaints and cries for help make themselves 
heard (fifth and sixth bars of the allegro). Raindrops pour on the 
scene. On the wings of the storm the cloud approaches. The first 
thunderclap is given by the drum, which is now heard for the first 
time in the symphony, and is set apart for peals of thunder. Later 
still the storm-bird, the piccolo-flute, enters for the first time. The 
late employment of the drum is perfectly rational. In the light 
landscapes it would have been an anomaly. How few composers 
understand how to be so reticent!. . . At the fourth crotchet of the 
106th bar the tempest reaches its climax (chord of the diminished 
seventh on F sharp). From this point, where, blinded by lightning, 
we distinguish nothing more, it recedes. Soon a rainbow is stretched 
across the landscape, and only a few drops fall. Pipes awaken, and 
groups hasten from all sides.’ 


The three quartetts (Op. 59), dedicated to Count Rasumowski, 
are no less in advance of the first six quartetts (Op. 18), than 
the symphonies to which reference has been made are superior 
to those of the first manner. De Lenz considers the quartetts of 
such importance that he devotes thirty-four pages of his German 
book to them. He says that the three may be appropriately 
distinguished by the mottoes ‘ Pride,’ ‘Imagination,’ ‘ Power.” 
Accustomed to them as we now are, it is difficult to conceive 
of the revolution they must have made in quartett-writing 
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at the time of their appearance. Indeed, so little were they 
understood at first, that on trying the quartett in F for the first 
time, Bernard Romberg, one of the most celebrated performers 
on the violoncello of his age, threw his part on the ground, 
declaring that it was a mystification, and could not be played. 
It is probably owing to the fact of their being dedicated to a 
Russian, that Beethoven has introduced two Russian melodies 
into them. The scherzo of the quartett in F, beginning with the 
same note repeated fifteen times on the violoncello, is one of the 
most original and one of the most novel of the composer’s 
scherzi. Another remarkable innovation is the commencing of 
the finale of the quartett in I minor in the key of C major; 
and the finale of the third quartett is one of the few examples 
of the strict style in which Beethoven has been really successful: 
for when compelled to fetter himself by the laws of fugue, he 
seldom reaches his highest flights. 

One of the most marvellous inspirations of Beethoven’s 
genius, and one of the finest examples of his second style, is the 
pianoforte trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1. The first allegro, with its 
bold opening in unison, is remarkable, as combining intricacy 
in the separate parts with great clearness of general effect. 
The lergo is of a character quite unique among the works of its 
author. In the true Beethoven manner, it is constructed on 
a single theme of two notes only ; its general tone is that of the 
deepest melancholy, and the effects of the wailing notes for the 
stringed instruments, accompanied by florid passages for the 
fee. are indescribable, and must be heard to be understood. 

any of Beethoven’s effects have been since copied ; but, so far 
as we know, no one has attempted anything after the pattern o 
this largo ; it is, and is likely to remain, inimitable. 

The celebrated sonata, for piano and violin, dedicated to 
Kreutzer, is one of the best-known works of the second style. 
Perhaps the andante with variations is on the whole the finest 
part of this composition, and it is curious as being one of the 
very few instances in which Beethoven composed, contrary to 
his usual habit, with great rapidity. Ries, in his biographical 
notice, gives the story as follows :— 


‘ The celebrated sonata in A minor, Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer 
Beethoven originally wrote for Bridgetower, an English artiste 
Bridgetower pressed him much, because his concert was already 
announced, and he wished to practise his part. One morning Beeth- 
oven woke me at half-past four, and said, ‘“‘ Write out this violin-part 
of the first allegro for me quick.” The piano part was note] down 
only here and there. The wonderfully beautiful thema, with varia- 
tions, Bridgetower was obliged to play from Beethoven’s own hand- 
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writing at the concert, because there was no time to copy it out. The 
last allegro, in 6-8 time (A major), was already written out fairly in 
the piano and violin parts, because it originally belonged to the 
first sonata of Op. 30, dedicated to the Emperor Alexander. As it 
was too brilliant for that sonata, Beethoven afterwards substituted for 
it the variations which now stand in its place.’ 


Very interesting are M. De Lenz’s analyses and criticisms of 
the great pianoforte sonatas of the second style; but we must 
pass hastily over these. We must, however, notice what he 
says of the celebrated sonata in C, Op. 53, which Beethoven 
dedicated to his first patron, Count Waldstein, as affording an 
almost unique example of an entire change of the writer’s 
opinion between the publication of his two works. In ‘Beethoven 
et ses trois Styles’ (1. 187), he says :— 


‘The opening of the first allegro of this great work, quite sym- 
phonic in character, is a murmuring of the basses on the tonic of C, 
which captivates the attention, and by a secret artifice makes us from 
the first expect the greatest events. This large exposition is what 
German philosophy and poetic art have called “ objective ;” there is a 
touch of Goethe in it. In it art, invention, stretch their greatest 
wings ; the individual has disappeared ; the monad has made its 
junction with the infinite. This first allegro is an evocation of 
phantoms, which pass and repass like that whirlwind of souls that 
Dante saw following a great banner in the first circle of hell. 
Assuredly it will accur to no one to wish to distinguish his inipres- 
sions in this clamour ; to dress up in his own manner the apparitions 
of this vision; bow your heads, then, and let it pass in the air, as if 
the simoom were blowing !’ 


Now in ‘Beethoven, eine Kunst-studie’ (iii. 272, seg.)—a 
critique too long to quote here—De Lenz states that the view 
of the sonata just given is altogether erroneous; that it is not 
one of the characteristic emanations of its author, but a work 
in which the chief interest depends on the workmanship and 
the passage-writing, rather than on the musical ideas as such. 
We think that most musicians will agree with the former 
opinion rather than with the latter, and be inclined to rank the 
sonata in question as one of Beethoven’s noblest contributions to 
the repertoire of the piano. 

The work now under our notice is interesting, moreover, 
from an incident connected with it, which gives us a glimpes of 
the unhappy state of mind of its composer at the time of its 
production. It originally contained a long slow movement— 
the piece afterwards published separately, and known as the 
‘ Andante favori;’ but on Ries’s suggestion that it made the 
sonata too long, Beethoven cut it out, and substituted 7 it the 
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short introduction (adagio) which now precedes the rondo. 
Ries on first hearing the andante was greatly charmed (and no 
wonder) by the beautiful melody with which it opens; and 
going shortly afterwards to visit Prince Lichnowski, he spoke of 
the movement, and played as much of it as he could recollect. 
The Prince, who was a good pianist and had a capital memory, 
went the next day to Beethoven, and telling him, for a joke, 
that he had just composed a piece for the piano, sat down and 
played him a fragment of the andante. Instead of being 
amused at the trick, Beethoven flew into a violent rage, and 
from that time forth nothing would ever induce him to play to 
Ries. 

It was not to be expected that a composer so original as 
Beethoven should abstain from innovation in vocal music any 
more than in instrumental ; yet his vocal works have had much 
less influence upon their age than his symphonies, quartetts, 
and sonatas. His Mass in C, and the opera ‘ Fidelio’ are cer- 
tainly the masterpieces of the second manner. The Mass was 
originally composed for Prince Esterhazy. That nobleman, 
however, accustomed to the lighter masses of Haydn, was so 
far from appreciating this great work that after its first per- 
formance all he could find to say to the composer was, ‘ But, my 
dear Beethoven, what have you been about again?’ Hummel, 
the prince’s capellmeister, who was standing by his side, 
laughed at this question, which vexed Beethoven so much that 
he immediately left the prince’s house, and, instead of dedicating 
the work to him, dedicated it to his patron Prince Kinski. 

It is only rational to suppose that the exceptional mental 
condition produced by the total deafness of Beethoven during 
the later years of his life should have powerfully influenced his 
latter musical creations. This we find in fact to be the case, 
and the compositions written after his total isolation from the 
world De Lenz classes as belonging to the third style. In his 
earlier work (ii. 1, &c.) he says :— 


‘One might compare the third manner of Beethoven with the 
second part of Goethe’s “ Faust.”” The ensemble of this style and of 
these extraodinary ideas is to his second manner what the second 
part of the great conception of Goethe is to the first. It is genius 
constructing its heaven with itsdreams. Present affections no longer 
play the first part, the poet stops at them, as at a recollection. Such 
is the scope of the episode of inexpressible tenderness of the allegro 
of the quartett in C sharp minor and other similar passages. The 
third manner of Beethoven is a judgment passed on the human 
cosmos, and no longer a participation in its impressions. No more 
traces of the park of the sonata where the youth of the master was 
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(first manner), from which he freed himself to breathe in 
liberty beneath the thickets of nature (second manner). His third 
manner, the last metamorphosis of his genius, will be the deep and 
mysterious furrow traced by the last five sonatas for piano, by the 
choral symphony, the Mass in D, the five last quartetts, the two 
sonatas for piano and violoncello (Op. 102), the overture (Op. 124), 
and the quartett fugue (Op. 133).... In the third manner of 
Beethoven, all in fact is new, as all was new in the second. There is 
in it true invention, invention from top to bottom ; a virgin mine of 
ideas really new. There are musicians who have succeeded in per- 
suading themselves that they prefer this later music to all that 
Beethoven has written. It is a useless exaggeration. The third 
manner presents incomparable beauties by the side of many things 
that are bizarre, with meanings obscure, perhaps inexplicable, over 
which the most severe labour can alone make the executant triumph. 
Goethe ranked his second “ Faust” above the first; Becthoven spoke 
with disdain of bis septett and of his first quartetts. The symphony 
in C minor itself no longer satisfied him towards the end of his life ; 
he wished for changes in its first allegro. His last works alone 
seemed to him to be the expression of what his thought had that was 
sympathetic forhim. There is nothing astonishing in this preference ; 
the poet will always combat the idea of having become weak. This 
law of self-love is eternal. The composition that Beethoven appears 
to have esteemed the most, which he called ina letter to Louis X VITT. 
‘his completest work,” was the Mass in D. “ Ft adhuc sub judice lis 
est.” The third manner of Beethoven contains treasures like the two 
others ; if they are more precious it is that they are rarer... . One 
would say that towards the end of his life he wrote more for his own 
satisfaction than for that of others. Was it not natura] that he 
should take refuge from his deafness in himself! . .. How difficult 
it must have been for Beethoven to persuade himself that he really 
no longer heard anything. All that there is strange, uncouth, obscure 
in his third manner, by the side of imperishable beauties, has no other 
cause. The superhuman effort made by him in a sentiment of doubt- 
less lawful pride to dispense with hearing, to raise himself above the 
limits prescribed by human nature; this which made his life so 
exceptional in character is the explanation and excuse of that in the 
third manner, which is not sympathetic to any one, and which will 
probably never become so.’ 


M. de Lenz’s admiration of Beethoven’s latest works seems 
to have greatly increased by the time he published his second 
book; for he speaks of many of them in terms of almost 
unqualified eulogium in the last volume of the ‘ Beethoven, eine 
Kunst-studie.’ No works of their author have excited so much 
criticism or such difference of opinion as these; but the majority 
of musicians would probably be inclined to agree with the more 
modified view of their merits quoted above, rather than with the 
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wholesale admiration of those who consider that in his last 
period alone does Beethoven’s genius attain its most complete 
development. It is at least certain that the disciples of the so- 
called ‘Music of the Future’ take the occasional incoherences 
and obscurity of these works as their model, and plead them as 
their justification. We should most decidedly not agree with 
those who consider Beethoven’s third period a period of deca- 
dence ; but neither on the whole can we rate it as superior to 
the second style, though the ninth (choral) symphony, and the 
stupendous Mass in D are certainly unsurpassed, even if equalled, 
by any of the works belonging to the “second manner.” ‘The 
very conditions under which the music was composed would 
preclude the possibility of such a judgment. 

No musician perhaps ever exercised more influence on his 
successors than Beethoven. The most illustrious of his con- 
temporaries, though at that time, and even now most strangely 
undervalued, was undoubtedly Franz Schubert. For originality, 
flow of melody, and innate genius, in the highest sense of the 
term, Schubert was little if at all inferior to Beethoven. Of this 
his songs, his pianoforte works, his symphonies, and perhaps 
even most of all his Mass in E Flat, lately published, are 
ample evidence. Schubert’s style is formed on Beethoven’s. 
In this we refer to the general outline and form of his com- 
positions, not to the musical ideas contained in them, which are 
entirely his own. But in the technical parts of his works, what 
the Italians called the fattura, he was far inferior to his model. 
Ideas and melodies came to him in such excess as to lead him to 
undue development, and frequently to extreme, sometimes 
almost wearisome length. Beethoven knows always, Schubert 
not always, when he has said enough. Had the latter been as 
carefully educated as he was naturally gifted, he might have 
disputed the first place among musicians, even with Beethoven 
himself. 

Of the musicians of our own day Mendelssohn is generall 
considered to be the greatest. Owing to the frequency wit 
which his oratorios and other works are performed, he is probably 
better known in this country than any composer except Handel. 
But the influence of Beethoven and Bach upon him is too 
evident to enable us to consider him as a genius of the first 
rank. We should rather consider him to be one of those highly- 
educated musicians, in whom talent has developed to such a 
degree of perfection as to be with difficulty distinguishable from 
genius, He was an enthusiastic admirer and an earnest student 
of Beethoven’s works; and his intimacy with these led him on 
more than one occasion to reproduce (no doubt unconsciously) 
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some of Beethoven’s melodies, almost note for note. To take 
but one example. No one can fail to perceive the identity 
between the fourth number of the first book of ‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte’ with the theme of the larghetto of Beethoven’s second 
symphony. And though in most cases the actual notes of the 
melodies are his own, we may say (to paraphrase M. de Lenz) 
that Mendelssohn has ideas of his own, but expresses them in 
the language of Beethoven. In this, be it understood, we refer 
chiefly to Mendelssohn’s instrumental works; the vocal com- 
positions are more original. 

Our notice of the influence of Beethoven on his successors 
would be incomplete, without a few words about Robert 
Schumann, one of the founders of the new German school. 
Schumann was naturally endowed with great poetic feeling, 
and in the expression of deep emotion or passion he is often 
very successful. But misled by an intense desire for originality, at 
whatever cost, he too frequently has recourse to harsh and crude 
modulation ; many of his works abound with the most jarring 
discords, and after hearing some of the later ones we feel hardly 
surprised that Schumann should have ended his days in a mad- 
house. Still, in spite of occasional mysticism and vagueness, 
it is indisputable that he was a man of real power, and in genius 
and originality as far superior to Mendelssohn as he was inferior 
to him in technical mastery of resources and in careful self- 
criticism. No modern composer has perhaps influenced the 
present generation of musicians, especially his own countrymen, 
so much as Schumann; and even here, in this musically con- 
servative country, he is rapidly becoming appreciated. 

It is only within a comparatively short period that Beethoven’s 
music has been extensively known in-England. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the different musical societies, in which many of them 
are becoming stock-pieces, a taste for them is being rapidly 
diffused ; and though we can hardly venture to expect that their 
popularity in England will ever equal that of Handel’s or 
Mendelssohn’s finest works, many of them, and especially the best 
symphonies, already hold a place in public estimation second to 
no music of the same class. The diffusion of cheap editions of 
the sonatas and other works is of inestimable service in render- 
ing Beethoven more known ; and ere long, doubtless, he will be 
acknowledged here, as he already is in Germany, as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest tone-poet whom the world has ever 
seen. 
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Art III.—An English Interior in the 17th Century (1675-81). 
Illustrated from the unpublished diary of Ex1as Travers, M.A., 
Chaplain to Sir Thomas Barnardiston, M.P., of Ketton Hall. 


From the library of the late Mr. Law, of King’s Cliff, near 
Bristol—author of the ‘Serious Call’—a curious MS. diary of 
a Nonconformist chaplain has come into the possession of the 
writer of these lines, through the kindness of a friend into whose 
collection the interesting MSS. of Mr. Law (including those of 
Dr. Lee, the son-in-law of the celebrated visionary Mrs. Jane 
Lead) have passed. This singular relic, written in the minutest 
character and in very fair Latin, presents so vivid a picture of 
an English interior at the close of the seventeenth century, and 
that in a family of the highest rank, that a brief notice of this 
record of the daily life of a domestic chaplain during this tran- 
sition period cannot but possess features of interest for the 
general reader. Elias Travers appears to have been one of the 
many ‘ waifs and strays’ of that bloodless but too fatal massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, which formed so sad a spiritual commentary 
on the sanguinary persecution of its earlier namesake. A Non- 
conformist of Nonconformists (for he was a cousin of the great 
Howe, and so highly esteemed by him as to be thought meet to 
succeed him on his own recommendation as chaplain to Viscount 
Massareene), he was one of those pious and faithful men whom 
the severe Act of 1662 had cut off from the Church, and who yet, 
by that singular providence which transferred their ministra- 
tions to the families of the nobility and higher gentry, were 
=. to the Church for a work of much higher and more 
asting utility than any they could have effected through their 
pastoral office. But for this strong spiritual influence which 
was thus secretly leavening the mass of English society, it is 
difficult to imagine how far any portion of evangelical truth 
could have survived the chilling and almost paralyzing reaction 
of the period of Charles II. In these faithful men, whose 
influence was thus unconsciously extended, the prophecy of 
Isaiah seems to have had one of its many fulfilments. ‘As the 
‘ new wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, Destroy it not ; 
‘ for a blessing is in it: so will I do for my servants’ sake.’ 
(Isa. Ixv. 8.) Our first introduction to our guide in this 
narrative is at ‘his chambers at the ‘Three Blackbirds’ in 
Holborn at Mr. Bransill’s.’ Of the place or the host we 
know nothing more than that he met the latter when he 
revisited London in the days of his chaplaincy at Ketton. His 
diary, after a suggestive memorandum relating to the effects of 
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his ‘Unkle Rous,’ which amounted to the modest sum of 
‘nineteen pounds sixteen, or six shillings, I am not well assured 
‘whether of the two,’ opens with an act of self-dedication, 
written on September 8th, 1675, in which he sets himself apart 
like Jacob to the service of God, and promises ‘ of all that he 
‘ shall have when his debts are paid, he will give the tenth to 
‘Him while he lives,—‘ Witnesse,’ he adds, ‘my soul and 
conscience and my hand the day and year above-written.’ 
Certain entries in short-hand succeeded this record, and are 
occasionally interspersed among the pages of his diary. From 
a subsequent reference he makes to them, they would appear 
merely to consist of confessions of his broken resolutions, short- 
comings, and backslidings, recorded in order to be read over 
from time to time as a kind of penance, and therefore not 
throwing any light upon the facts described in the diary. At 
some time between 1676 and February, 1678 (at which date the 
diary begins), and probably through the influence of his cousin 
Howe with the Viscountess Wimbledon, the mother of Lady 
Barnardiston, our friend becomes the chaplain and tutor to the 
family of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, of Ketton Hall, in Suffolk, 
into whose household his own graphic touches will best intro- 
duce us, though it will not be amiss to avail ourselves, in the 
first instance, of the more formal introduction of Sir Bernard 
Burke, who, ‘in herald pomp and state,’ can best explain to us 
the full extent of the contrast between the lodging at the 
‘Three Blackbirds’ in Holborn, and the half-baronial mansion 
of Ketton. ‘This,’ writes the great heraldic authority, ‘was 
‘one of the most ancient families of the equestrian order 
in the kingdom, having flourished in a ‘ direct line for 
‘twenty-seven generations at least.’ Their estate in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth amounted to £4,000 a year,* 
and had been increased by a succession of great alliances, 
among which that with the old Norman family of New- 
march brought them the Lordship of Kedyton or Ketton, 
from which they derived their local designation, while from the 
neighbouring town of Barnardiston they had acquired their 
patronymic. The manor of Great Cotes, in the county of 
Lincoln (a strange and wintry name), had devolved to them 


* Probably exclusive of the great Lincolnshire estates, as Mr. 
Almack, in his admirable and exhaustive history of the family (‘ Keding- 
ton and the Barnardistons’), published by the Suffolk Archzeological 
Institute, has suggested (p. 13). I may here acknowledge my frequent 
obligations to this memoir, whose author, being nearly connected with the 
family, has written it with an interest which few others could import 
into the subject. 
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from the Willoughbys, a name equally redolent of the fen 
country ; but Ketton is to us the central point of interest, as the 
scene of the chaplaincy of Elias Travers, and of the stereoscopic 
view which comes before us day by day in his diary. Through 
Vavasours and Watertons and other great alliances, the 
‘equestrian family ’ ‘carries on its history to the period of Sir 
Thomas Barnardiston, whose figure was to be seen (in Weaver's 
time) in the south window of Kedyton Church, kneeling in 
‘complete armour, his coat armour on his breast, and behind 
‘him seven sons. In the next pane of glass was seen Elizabeth 
‘ (his wife) the daughter of Newport kneeling with her coat 
‘ armour likewise on her breast, and seven daughters behind 
‘her.’ Of these good people, who flourished in the opening of the 
sixteenth century, all other memorial has perished. But their 
successor, Sir Nathanael Barnardiston, so united goodness with 
greatness that he has been enshrined for all future generations 
in the famous funeral sermon and biography of Fairclough, to 
which our good chaplain very frequently refers. This worthy 
knight, the greatest ornament of his house, ‘one of the most 
eminent patriots of his time, and the twenty-third knight of his 
family,’ was five times knight of the shire for the county of Suffolk, 
and died in 1653. He was one of the greatest champions of civil 
and religious liberty in the House of Commons, in which he 
represented Suffolk in three Parliament. Connected with the 
Knightleys, Hampdens, Cromwells, Armynes, Lucases, and 
other patriotic houses, he joined them in their political course— 
refused to contribute to the ship-money, alleging that ‘he was 
not satisfied therein in his conscience,’ submitting to imprison- 
ment rather than sanctioning illegality. In his memoir by 
Fairclough, there is a very interesting and minute account of 
the manner of living which he instituted at Ketton, with all the 
strict religious observances and regulations for the improvement 
of his children, servants, and neighbours. These rules, how- 
ever well adapted to a household which had ‘ten or more 
‘ servants so eminent for piety and sincerity that never was the 
‘ like seen all at once in any family,’* became a somewhat severe 
code to his successors who had rather the tastes of an old 
country gentleman than those of a saintly Puritan. They are 
rather grotesquely revealed in the pages of our chaplain, and 
stand out in odd contrast to the life of a hunting baronet and 
his not over-temperate companions. In fact, but for the para- 
mount influence of his mother-in-law, Viscountess Wimbledon, 
these traditional restraints would hardly have survived the next 


* «Kedington and the Barnardistons,’ p. 8. 
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generation. Sir Nathanael’s immediate successor, Sir Thomas, 
did, however, more nearly resemble him, and it was to him 
that Cromwell wrote: ‘It has pleased the Lord to give your 
‘ servant and soldiers a notable victory at Gainsbrawe after the 
‘taking of Burlye House ’—adding of Col. Cavendish, ‘my 
‘Captain Lieutenant slew him with a thrust under his short 
‘ribbs.’ Sir Thomas took an important part as a Parliamentary 
leader both in the field and in the house, but his opinions were 
modified at a later day, and he assisted so materially in the 
work of the Restoration, that, for the antiquity of his family 
and the virtues of his ancestors, he was created a baronet by the 
restored monarch in 1663. His eldest son of the same name, 
Sir Thomas gui nunc est, as our chaplain terms him, to dis- 
tinguish him from the earlier baronet, succeeded his father in 
1669, and about seven years after our narrative begins. Mr. 
Travers’s duties involve not only the religious teaching and 
confessorship (if we may so term it) to the whole household 
at Ketton, but also a kind of tutorship, both religious and 
classical, to the young children of Sir Thomas and to a nephew 
residing with him. This twofold functicn enables him to 
introduce us most fully to every part of the house, and makes 
him a connecting link between the highest and lowest members 
of the establishment. It is, indeed, difficult to define the 
exact position he fills in it, but while we cannot but see that he 
is often treated very little better than a servant (of which 
he pathetically complains), he does not always maintain the 
dignity of his position ; as when he accepts a guinea from Lady 
Wimbledon on her departure, with the same gratification with 
which one of the servants would have received the accustomed 
fee. He seems to flit about from one department to another, 
now breakfasting with the lady’s-maid, now dining in the 
servants’ hall, then again with the baronet and his friends, and 
sometimes supping with my lady. He may well, therefore, be 
here pressed into our service as a guide to the domestic esta- 
blishment throughout. From the kitchen, in which is enthroned 
Mistress Harvey, Mistress Sarah Steele, and a host of subordi- 
nates, we pass on to the servants’ hall, where Mr. Shelley, the 
steward (we presume) reigns equally supreme over a goodly 
host of subordinates. Passing on through the outer or servants’ 
dining-hall (for so we interpret the ‘triclinium exterius’), 
we ascend to the nursery (or ‘gyneceum,’ as our chaplain 
terms it), where the nurse, Mistress Ellis, the French bonne 
Mademoiselle Loisel, and other domestics are in charge of the 
children of the family, to wit: Thomas, aged four; Robert, 
about three, and Sophia and Elizabeth, the eldest, apparently, 
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of the family. Here also (or rather between nurse and 
chaplain), a young Michael Barnardiston, a nephew of Sir 
Thomas, as I conceive—the son, probably, of Michael Barnard- 
iston, his next brother, who had settled himself as a merchant 
at Smyrna—spends his life, a victim, even in that early day, to 
the propria que maribus, in which he makes but slow progress, 
as well as to the catechetical lectures of Mr. Travers, involving 
such high points of doctrine, that the unfortunate youth might 
well have found, even in the Latin grammar, then at least 
uncontroverted, a welcome asylum from controversial theology. 
Poor Michael seems to have been a healthy, spirited boy, some- 
times angering the chaplain so far ‘ut difficulter manus tenuerim.’ 
He adds, however, ‘tenui tamen sit Deo gratia.’ On another 
occasion, while the chaplain is rapt in the most heavenly con- 
templations, ‘ ad ccelum toto corde suspirans multo ultra solitum 
et raro exemplo,’ the unfortunate Michael again interrupts him, 
‘abrupit suavem hanc occupationem,’ with the request that he 
would change his clothes, which were wet through, and ‘ dis- 
turbed his mind with frivolous questions.’ This poor youth, 
who seems his special charge, is perhaps less really cared for 
than the denizens of the servants’ hall. 

From the children’s department we ascend to the higher 
scene, of which Sir Thomas, his lady and their frequently 
changing entourage of guests and visitors, form the chief 
features. The lady of the house was the sole daughter and 
heiress of Sir Robert King, of Boyle, in Ireland, by the 
Viscountess Wimbledon, herself a daughter of Sir Edward 
Zouche, of Woking. To this alliance must be attributed the 
strong Puritanical influences which reigned at this time at 
Ketton, very distasteful, as it would seem, to Sir Thomas, whose 
devotion was rather to hunting and other kindred pursuits than 
to any more spiritual object. Lady Wimbledon, like the Shunam- 
mite of old, was not only ‘a great woman,’ but a very good one, 
entertaining and feeding the prophets of her day, for whom, in 
the form of preachers and chaplains, she seems to have a 
singular predilection. A daughter of that ancient Norman 
family of Zouche, whose alphabetical misfortune has placed it 
last in the libro doro of our nobility, where it ought to be 
amongst the first, she was married in early life to the first dnd 
last Viscount Wimbledon, a younger son of the Exeter family, 
a man eminent alike in the arts of war and peace, as his stately 
monument in the Cecil chapel in Wimbledon church testifies, 
at great length, and in the inflated style of the age, closing 
with the quaint sentence: ‘After many travells he returned 
to this patient mother earth from which he came.’ 
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From the grand Puritan mother-in-law, only an occasional 
visitor, we must pass to introduce the reader to Mr. Arthur 
Barnardiston, an uncle; another Mr. Arthur (called of Hodsdon), 
probably a cousin ; Elizabeth Barnardiston, Sir Thomas’s sister 
(an occasional visitor), with some other relatives who stand out 
less distinctly from the family group. Then we have, as 
frequently joining the circle, Mr. Darby, the clergyman of 
Ketton; Mr. Barrington, an intimate friend and neighbour, 
who runs in constantly with London polities and gossip; Mr. 
Tucker, who appears to have had a similar position as a friend 
of the family, and to have filled the same 76/e as importer of 
news; Sir Gervase Elwes and his nephew, Sir Thomas Robinson, 
hunting friends of Sir Thomas, with a number of other occa- 
sional visitors, whose names it would be tedious to recount, and 
whose faces, could we even sketch them, would rather confuse 
than clear up our chaplain’s picture. 

The opening of the diary is somewhat abrupt. It discovers 
the family as absent in London—our friend waking with a 
headache, ‘vertiginosus et gravato cerebro;’ the daughter Sophia 
sickening with a fever, and a consequent confusion in the 
household. The ordinary chaplain’s life now unfolds itself; 
family prayers and a sermon; breakfast, visit to the nursery ; 
a retirement for private meditation and writing—dinner with 
Mr. Arthur and the family at twelve o’clock: after dinner, 
conversation and a reading in Shakspeare till about three ; 
a walk with Mr. Shelley in the neighbouring fields, varied 
occasionally by a stroll through the orchard to collect mosses 
or gums from the old trees, or to the kitchen-garden to enjoy a 
chat with the gardener, Mr. Coles, for whom he ever and anon 
procures ‘melon, and cauliflower, and cucumber seeds,’ and 
mixes with such subjects the inevitable subject of the state of 
the good gardener’s soul. Then follow writing and meditation, 
private prayers, succeeded by a prayer at seven o'clock ; 
supper, and after supper gossip till ten. On bright summer 
evenings a stroll in the portico or arcade, or in the field next 
the church, to look at the stars, then retirement for the night. 
Such is the general programme of chaplain-life at Ketton, 
varied only by fresh visitors and fresh subjects of converse and 
reading, and on Sunday receiving the addition of public 
worship, writing out the last sermon for Lady Barnardiston 
(who appears to prefer this more contracted form of discourse 
to the interminable improvisations of Mr. Darby or Mr. Travers), 
and other religious duties. Sometimes after the service, Mr. 
and Mrs. Darby join the household at dinner, Mistress 
Harvey showing her exegetical skill by arguing with the 
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chaplain on the meaning of the seventh chapter of the Romans, 
or some equally difficult subject. This is followed by a second 
service at the church, after which our chaplain delivers a cate- 
chetical discourse in his own room to the men-servants of the 
family, whose names he duly records. Then follow the general 
family prayers at eight, pious meditation till ten, closing a 
course of spiritual exercises which might have almost satisfied 
the rule of St. Benedict. We can hardly wonder that the 
genial Sir Thomas took a different view on this subject from 
that of the all but canonized Sir Nathanael. Indeed, to the 
great scandal of our friend, he sometimes pleads hunting fatigues 
as an excuse for shorter prayers or an omitted sermon. Sophia’s 
increasing illness, which Mr. Travers vainly hopes will hasten 
the repentance of the worldly baronet, soon brings the greater 
members of the household into the foreground. Sir Thomas 
gets a holiday from his parliamentary duties and hastens down 
rom London, accompanied by his wife, his sister, and his aunt. 
But the tempting occupation of hunting again interrupts his 
spiritual prospects, and, to say the truth, his grief for his 
threatened loss seems very doubtful. Off he starts after break- 
fast with Sir Gervase Elwes and Mr. Robinson to the hunting 
field, while the afflicted -chaplain has recourse to the ‘ Funeral 
Sermon of Nathanael,’ which he always uses as a kind of 
specific on emergencies such as these, and occasionally also as a 
species of penance, and in order to mature his good resolutions 
of imitating, in his humble sphere, his illustrious model. Next 
morning he breakfasts (O mores) with Mistress Ann, the 
lady’s-maid of Sir Thomas’s aunt. On a later occasion we 
find him (the sleeping accommodation at the hall being some- 
what contracted) relegated to the bedroom of Mr. Weston, the 
butler’ or steward in the London household. During Sir 
Thomas’s residence, the regular dinner-hour seems to be two 
o’clock, after which the baronet spends the afternoon in gaming 
and dice; to which, and to his lukewarmness in prayer, the 
chaplain attributes the fatal progress of Sophia’s illness: 
‘quod Sir T. B. abfuerit a precibus matutinis et tempus male 
‘collocaverit per totum feré diem, et dum benedictionem prandio 
‘hodie invocarem, strophio componendo praesens vacaret.’ 
Alas! poor man; the long prayer fidgetted him and led him 
unconsciously to play with his neck-tie. Meantime, good Mr. 
Darby brings to the sick child ‘currantia aliqua, unam ex eis 
Chinensem:’ what this Chinese plum could be, except it were 
a China orange, one cannot well guess. The more prudent 
Mr. Travers naturally adds: ‘quod ego egris oculis aspexi.’ 
A dreadful practitioner, by name Mr. Firmin, now comes on 
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the scene, a true disciple of Sangrado. By him the unfortunate 
child is bled in the neck, and her death, now rendered inevitable, 
follows immediately after. The funeral, as it brings all the 
household to church, compels Mr. Travers to accompany the 
mourners, though he confesses during the service ‘ partim 
languidus, partim affectus fui.’ After the funeral he visits 
the vaults under the church, where he sees the coffins of the 
ancestral Barnardistons (one, of immense size, the largest he 
had ever seen), together with those of some younger members 
of the family, whose lives probably might have been (like poor 
Sophia’s) prolonged by wiser treatment. And now we have an 
episode of high art at Ketton. Mr. Haward, an artist, and 
nephew of Mr. Darby the rector, had been engaged to paint 
for the baronet a picture of the Emperor Charles V., probably 
in continuation of a series of imperial portraits. For we are 
early introduced to the scene of the village carpenter 
hanging the pictures of the twelve Cesars in the great hall; 
a historic line which Sir Thomas seems to have been more 
anxious to reproduce on canvas than that of his twenty-five 
‘Equestrian’ ancestors. Mr. Travers thinks it desirable, 
therefore, to get up a little of the history of the great emperor, 
especially that of its monastic close, which he studies accord- 
ingly in the pages of Strada, ‘ De Bello Belgico.’ As this allusion 
introduces us to the library at Ketton, we may here give such 
account as we are able of the books which the chaplain has 
recourse to in the baronet’s collection. His reading is of a very 
mixed character, including a jumble of divinity, history, poetry, 
geography, and natural history, so strangely alternated, that 
from a long reading of the Psalms he falls vam on Shakspeare’s 
comedies ; nay, once even confesses ‘prius Shakpeare quam sacras 
literaslegi.’ But Baxter’s ‘Saint’s Rest’ appears to have been 
to him a most unfailing resouree—almost always concluding 
his readings—and constantly taken up as a kind of ariodyne 
when any of the more trying passages of his chuplain duty, or 
any of the humiliations of his position in the household, which 
he seems keenly to feel, requires a spiritual remedy. Another 
book to which he almost as frequently resorts, is the memoir of 
the almost sainted Sir Nathanael, by Fairclough, which serves 
as a remedy in another way. For while Baxter opens to him 
the compensations of a future world, the panegyrical biographer, 
by telling him what the world of Ketton once was, and the high 
estate of its Puritan chaplains and dependants in a better day, 
enables him to revenge himself by the comparison, and gives 
him a piéce de luxe, in what must have otherwise been from its 
melancholy theme, a piéce de resistance. Other fare provided by 
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the library was, Purchas’s Pilgrim, Herbert’s Poems, Ray’s 
Phytologia Britannica (as a guide to the natural history of 
Ketton), Lord Bacon’s Works, Olearius’ Eastern Travels, A 
History of the Turks (with portraits of Tamerlane and Scan- 
derbeg), besides theological works, practical and controversial, 
chiefly of a Nonconformist type, the classics, among which the 
Georgics of Virgil hold a bigh place, while the pictures of the 
Emperors bring in Suetonius as a necessary dish. But Shaks- 
peare gives our chaplain his highest intellectual treat, and hours 
are spent over his historical plays and comedies, including those 
which he describes ‘ominosorum titulorum,’ ‘Multum laboris circa 
nihil,’ et ‘Amoris labor perditus.’ The course of reading was 
not a little grotesque. Three or four Psalms are immediately 
succeeded by ‘King Lear’—that again by the meditations of 
M. de Brieux ‘On the Vanity of Human Wishes ’—then we have 
political news and State trials, of which the Gazette of about a 
week or ten days old was almost the only reporter. Sometimes 
we read of such terrible inflictions as Edwards’s ‘Sermon on 
Sin,’ preached at Cambridge at the time cf the plague, over 
which the chaplain confesses, ‘Somnolentus evasi et dormivi per 
quasi semi horam.’ Lest the reader should do the same, we 
will at once fall back upon the more exciting topic of the 
political news which so slowly reached Ketton, either through 
private channels or the daily reports of London gossip, conveyed 
to the Hall by Mr. Darby, Mr. Barrington, and Mr. Tucker. 
To us, whose life, if it have not extended between the birth of 
the great European revolutions and their latest developments, 
has yet covered some portion of this age of wonders and horrors, 
it must be strange to read of the trifling matters of political 
change which were then thought sufficiently wonderful and 
terrible to bring up Mr. Barrington or Mr. Tucker in hot haste 
to communicate them to the Ketton household. Of these topics, 
the most exciting were the trials of Ireland, Pickering, and 
Groves, for high treason, the sentence of the pillory upon 
Reading and others, the long impeachment and trial of the 
Lord ‘Treasurer Danby, the difficulties springing up thereout 
between the King and the House of Commons, the case of Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey, the reconstruction of the Privy Council 
by Charles II., on which the chaplain gives a long digression, 
and the opinions and plans of the papists. This last subject 
furnishes the following episode :— 


‘ After dinner we all engaged in conversation on the opinions of the 
papists, Mr. Darby giving us the cccasion for it by mentioning the 
books of Dr, Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, whereupon he told a remark- 
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able story which Arthur, Ear] of Essex, had related to a person who was 
wondering how those convicted for treason, and for the murder of Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey, had one and all asserted their innocence to the 
last. To whom my Lord replied: “‘ When I was Viceroy in Ireland, 
a murder was committed there, of which a certain man was found 
guilty and condemned, who not less vehemently than these protested 
his innocence till he came to the gallows. It happened, through God’s 
permission, that this man, being very corpulent, broke the rope, and, 
though at first seeming dead, was brought to life. When he came to 
himself, he said that he rejoiced that he had that short respite of life, 
momentary though it was, in order that he might relieve his conscience 
by confessing that he had actually killed the man for whose murder 
he was convicted. The priest (he said) who confessed him had denied 
him absolution unless he gave a solemn promise that he would deny his 
guilt to the very moment of his death.” The Earl added that he was 
intending to send to Ireland to procure the whole trial and the facts 
from the original archives. “ I should rather fear” (observed our good 
chaplain) “ lest he had absolved me under the condition that I should 
be everlastingly condemned hereafter.” ’ 


But while this was a good specimen of the conversation in the 
‘triclinium exterius’ on serious subjects, we have an equally sug- 
gestive sketch of a conversation of a lighter character. From 
many indications, we are led to conclude that the excessive pres- 
sure of religious topics on other occasions found a little counter- 
acting influence at the dinner-table. ‘Garrivimus nimis otiose 
ad prandium’ is a confession which in manifold forms finds 
utterance in Mr. Travers’s diary. On one occasion, while sitting 
at supper with Mistress Harvey, Mistress Anna, the lady’s-maid, 
Mr. Haward, the artist, Mdlle. Loisel, and Mr. Arthur Barnard- 
iston (whose position in the household presents a problem which 
would puzzle Sir Bernard Burke himself to reconcile with the 
proprieties of the great ‘ equestrian family ’), the conversation 
turns on matrimonial gossip, report giving Mr. Arthur to Mrs. 
Harvey, while another rumour implicated Mdlle. Loisel. Here 
it is impossible to depart in a single word from the grotesque 
original—‘ Mr. A. B. coram omnibus dixit sermonem esse eum 
‘ducturum esse Mdlle. Loisel.’ Cui illa ‘ Look, then, Mr. Travers, 
‘you had better have held your tongue. Cuiego extemplo ‘ Why, 
‘what am I the worse?” <Aftera little more of such bantering, 
we arrive at the still more perplexing conclusion—‘ Precatus 
sum breviter et serio et in omnibus Domino me submittens.’ 
The reader will, perhaps, too readily conclude that a chaplain’s 
life at Ketton was, after all, a merry life, and that Mr. Travers 
had little to complain of in his treatment by the ‘ equestrian’ 
family. There is, however, another side of the picture; and 
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the slights and indifference he has sometimes to encounter try to 
the very utmost the humility and geniality of his nature. On 
one occasion, he meditates sadly on the thought that he is 
treated ‘no better than a servant:’ having to rise from table 
before the rest, while ‘everything cold and rejected by every 
other guest is offered to him.’ Of this, however, he complains 
less, than that such servile respect is required of him by. Sir 
Thomas and his lady that he dares not even say a word or utter 
an opinion on matters belonging to his own office and province. 
This meditation appropriately closes with a prayer for patience 
and resignation under such varied affronts. But here we are 
compelled to admit that he brings them not a little upon himself. 
For he toadies Lady Wimbledon to such a degree that she does 
not think it unbecoming to send him a guinea when she leaves, 
which he accepts with as unbecoming a degree of grateful ser- 
vility. But he has a consolation of another kind which is alto- 
gether denied his persecutors, and that is, a real Nonconformist 
martyrdom. From his high position in regard to the Establish- 
ment, he is able to discuss with Mr. Tucker the proceedings of 
Convocation in regard to ‘comprehension, toleration,’ aud many 
subtle points which that learned body seems ‘ ever learning,’ 
though ‘never able to come to the knowledge of,’ while to Mr. 
Fairclough (the son probably of the former rector, the author of 
the Funeral Sermon), and to Mr. Darby he holds his own 
against the Book of Common Prayer, and the seductive per- 
suasions of those who were tempting him to hearit. From the 
same elevation like the angels ‘on the hill apart,’ he holds con- 
verse with Mdlle. Loisel—a relic most probably of French Cal- 
vinism—on ‘the absolute predestination of the minutest events 
in the lives of the elect.’ It must here be confessed that the 
Church herself had somewhat the manners of a step-mother to 
such erring children as Mr. Travers. All was harsh and unin- 
viting, and the rules of a ‘close communion’ were so carried 
out in what was professedly an ‘ open’ one, as to make it difficult 
for men in our chaplain’s position to return to the Church with- 
out the apparent surrender of Christian liberty. ‘I was so 
affected,’ he tells us once, ‘with Mr. Darby’s sermon that I was 
‘disposed to receive the Eucharist with him, but that he had 
‘required all who wished to do so to give notice during the week 
‘preceding, which I had not done.’ Surely so slight a barrier 
might have been removed in such a case. We must not, 
however, conclude from this short retrospect of our chaplain’s 
religious history that it ended altogether in talk. The religious 
societies, those great forcing-houses of exotic plans and produc- 
tions, did not then exist, or at least were only just born. But 
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such charitable works as redeeming Christians from Turkish and 
Algerian slavery had full scope among us, and had due recogni- 
tion at Ketton. The son of a poor Leicestershire clergyman, a 
Mr. Ouseley, had thus fallen among thieves, and good Mr. 
Travers produced as much as three and sixpence to increase the 
gathering at the Hall, while Mistress Harvey added her two 
shillings to the half-guinea of my lady, and poor Mdlle. Loisel 
found a shilling for the same necessary object. Our young 
friend Michael Barnardiston acts as collector on this occasion, 
and is remitted five bad marks and a detention during dinner- 
time for his zeal in his new office. Poor boy! as his studies in 
the catechism were of the abstrusest kind, including the doc- 
trinces of ‘effectual calling, justification, sanctification, and 
adoption,’ not to speak of the higher mysteries of election and 
final perseverance, which come occasionally into the foreground, 
he might well sympathise less with the tutor than with his 
uncle ‘qui defessus venando jussit me solummodo precari.’ Some- 
times, as we shall see, the baronet’s fatal wish brought him more 
inextricably into the chaplain’s net than he could have expected. 

For now a more important personage comes upon the stage, 
the great Puritan the Viscountess Wimbledon, 
whose arrival occasions even more sensation than the Gazette of 
the past week, or even the intelligence of the death of the 
King of Sweden. The visit seems rather unexpected. ‘ While 
we were at dinner,’ writes the amazed chaplain, ‘news was 
‘brought us that the carriage containing Lady Wimbledon and 
‘Lady Barnardiston was only two miles off.’ After a colloquy 
with the outriders who carried on this important news, and a 
‘retirement to implore the Divine counsel!’ (for what, it does 
not appear), our author descends the great staircase, confronts 
the dreaded Sir Thomas, ‘qui me vix aspexit,’ and mortified at 
his rudeness, returns to his apartment, where he has instant 
recourse to ‘ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,’ and derives from that the 
conclusion that ‘ happiness is not to be looked for in this world,’ 
‘ob incapacitatem nostram naturalem et moralem.’ His old 
friend, that good Samaritan, Mr. Barrington, arrives soon after 
to reassure his mind, bringing letters from his cousin Howe 
and other relatives, which greatly consoled him. Then he is 
taken to be introduced to Lady Wimbledon’s chaplain, Mr. 
Wills, a great preacher, but of a somewhat melancholy tone, 
perhaps in part attributable to his singular affliction in losing 
his eldest daughter through her falling into a well the night 
before she was to have been married. From the grand chaplain 
there is only a single step to the grand patroness, whom he 
now sees for the first time, ‘quantum scio,’ he — that he 
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may impart a little degree of carelessness and indifference to 
what he too evidently regards as one of the greatest epochs of 
his life. The morning after this courtly interview, both the 
chaplains breakfast with the cook, the lady’s-maid, and the 
butler,—sic transit gloria mundi! But Mr. Travers’s happiness 
is completed by the arrival of a coat from London, which so 
exactly fits him, that he exclaims in that spirit of thankfulness 
which is habitual to him: ‘Tentaturus indui an congrueret. 
‘Congruit, sit Deo gratia optime.’ In the meantime everything 
centres in the august mother-in-law, who attracts into her 
sphere even Mr. Giles Barnardiston, a Quaker, from his very 
distant and then unfashionable orbit. And now a grand 
opportunity occurs to the chaplain to punish the shortcomings 
of the baronet, and to inflict upon him a real Puritan’s penance. 
While Sir Thomas was anxiously awaiting his dinner (probably 
defessus venando, as before), the introductory scene is thus 
described :— 


‘Mr. Crow, of Ovington, prayed for more than half an hour. 
Then, when he had finished (at about a quarter to two—a late hour 
for the Kitton dinner), though Mr. Scandridge, of Haverhill, had 
arrived, lest he should pray too long, Sir Thomas and the rest (his 
hunting friends), bade me to close the work of the day with a prayer, 
which I did as the Lord inspired me, not with the mere aid of 
intellect or art, but by direction of the Spirit alone—in the confession 
of sins general, special, and in Divine worship, (an evident hint at 
Sir Thomas and the neck-tie), in imploring pardon and grace, and 
the spirit of adoption, .. .’ 


with much more. This harangue, half prayer, half sermon, 
went on to such a length, that the chaplain was obliged to re- 
vive himself, ‘ poculo vinialbi gallici.? But he had his revenge, 
and soon after (better still)—his dinner. Such a faithfulness in 
rebuking her son-in-law, was also a most effectual way of in- 
gratiating himself with the Viscountess, whose influence might 
be of the greatest advantage to him. For Lady Wimbledon, 
as far as we see her in these pages, was a woman of the highest 
type of religious character, resembling not a little the good 
Lady Huntingdon of a later day. The end of life seemed to 
her to be preaching and propagating religious doctrines, and 
she never rests in her pilgrimage after newer and greater 
spiritual lights. At Cecil House, in the Strand, her own dower- 
house (so recently and unfortunately burnt down), as well as at 
Ketton, where she often stayed, and where is a stately cenotaph 
to her memory among the monuments of the Barnardistons, 
she seems to have laboured to keep up those devotional fires 
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which were so feebly flickering in that Church to which, though 
a Puritan, she was so evidently attached. 

At this moment another son had been added to the Bar- 
nardiston family, and the christening rejoicings had clearly a 
severer character from the influence of the good dowager. 
Altogether, the guests at Ketton Hall, at this period, must have 
represented some rather grotesque contrasts. On the one side her 
Ladyship, Mr. Wills, and Mr. ‘Travers discoursing de magnalibus 
religionis ; while Mr. Layer and other of the hunting com- 
panions of the baronet are not quite in a state to enter upon 
any discourse at all. ‘Abierunt, hic quoque ebrius,’ is a not 
unfrequent obiter dictum of the chaplain. But had Mr. Wills 
communicated to Sir Thomas and his friends the wonderful 
recipes which he had gathered from ‘ladies of quality’ in 
London, he might have given them an element of gaiety to 
mix with all this gravity. What could be more exciting in 
this way than the receipt he gave to the wondering household 
at Ketton for the cure of small-pox, which he propounded in 
this form:—‘ Let the patient procure a pair of new cotton 
‘drawers, which have never been worn before; directly the 
‘disease shows itself, let him put them on, and immediately all 
‘the eruption will be drawn down from his face to his legs and 
‘feet. Let him keep them on until the disease goes down.’ 
The presence of Mr. Wills enables our chaplain to pay a short 
visitto London. Having borrowed Mr. Coles’s (the gardener’s) 
mare, he starts forth to the great city, arriving at Chelmsford 
at eleven o’clock. There he takes a glass of Spanish wine and 
some bread, and stretches himself upon the chairs to get a 
little sleep. He wakes in an hour’s time, pays his bill, viz., 
a shilling for himself, and fivepence for his mare, and starts 
again at ten o’clock, reaching Romford at five. Thence at six 
he proceeds on his way (now rendered less pleasant from the 
rain), and passes Stratford-le-Bow as it strikes nine. That 
classic region of Chaucer seems to keep quicker time than the 
great metropolis, for the same hour struck again when he 
reached Aldgate. Here he puts up the mare at the sign of 
the ‘Saracen and Bell,’ calls at the Verderer’s office, where he 
delivers some letters for Mr. Wills; walks to King-strect, 
Guildhall, and there takes a coach to Lady Wimbledon’s at 
Cecil House, in the Strand. Here he finds Mr. Weston, and 
sups with Sir Thomas Barnardiston. There seem to have 
been no prayers on this occasion, Sir Thomas being en gargon ; 
so he retires to rest without being even charged ‘ solummodo 
precari.’ On the next morning he waits patiently for a 
summons from the baronet to family prayer; but alas! he gave 
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him the slip and had gone out in the midst of the ch:plain’s 
vigils. Presently he starts to Tanners’ Hall, where cousin 
Howe was ‘praying and preaching,’ and ‘praying again.’ 
He then accompanies his relative to Lord Massareene’s, for 
whose chaplaincy in Ireland, he had evidently come to London 
to make application. This office ‘Cousin Howe’ had long filled, 
and he is anxious that our chaplain should become his successor. 
After a brief interview with my lord at the ‘ Blue Boar's Head’ 
in Paternoster row, he is invited to call upon him at his hotel 
(called the ‘Red and Yellow Ball’) in Pall-mall. Here he 
meets Mr. Skeffington and Sir Charles Horton, and soon after 
learns that his application is favourably regarded, and that 
Lord Massareene is about to write to Sir Thomas on the subject. 
He breakfasts next day at Loriners’ Hall, where there is a real 
feast of Nonconformist oratory. Cousin Hughes prays; 
Cousin Howe preaches; Mr. Wigan prays again; then Mr. 
Bull preaches; then one more prayer (and, doubtless a long 
one) from Dr. Jacomb, to conclude the function. Afterwards 
he pays a visit to the ‘Three Blackbirds,’ and his old host 
Mr. Bransill. Family visits now take up his time, and family 
dinners, at which assemble all the cousins Howe, including one 
from Plymouth, and a French youth, a friend of the last-named. 
Then he pays cousin Hughes thirty-eight shillings for the coat 
he had procured for him,* borrows from him two ‘Concord- 
ances,’ and receives, as a gift, Mr. Alsop’s book against 
Goodman. Then he prepares, with this timely aid, the sermon 
he is to deliver the next day before Lord Massareene, and the 
still more important critic, cousin Howe. This probationary 
discourse completes his appointment, for he soon after learns 
that he is duly accepted, and ejaculates: ‘Sit Deo gratia 
in eternum! Presently cousin Hughes gives him ten shillings, 
‘which I here record in remembrance of the Divine mere 

‘and his kindness; as, without this aid, I should have had 
‘to borrow.’ ‘I spent it, however, badly.’ <A shilling of it 
went in ‘wine and a lemon,’ four shillings in a book which he 
‘had no need of.’ London life does not, indeed, seem to benefit 
his spiritual state: ‘ Precatus sum infirmé. Cum familia non 
precatus sum. Nihil dedi famulis.’ We gladly, therefore, ac- 
company our friend on his return to Ketton, during which, a 
somewhat miraculous effect is asserted as following his prayers : 
‘Cum pluisset dui, et non videretur spes ulla cessandi, oravi 
‘Deum et in momento quasi temporis pluvia cessayit .. dum 


* The price of a hat appears to be at this time as much as twenty 
shillings, for he pays this sum for a hat for Mr, Darby, and the same for 
the good steward, Mr. Shelley, 
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‘domum venissemus; et statim pluit iterum strenue.’ The 
good chaplain believed faithfully in the miraculous results of 
prayer. Is it altogether impossible that he should have 
experienced them ? 

A day or two after, poor Michael Barnardiston, a fine, spirited 
boy, who is at once the special charge and the enfant terrible of 
Mr. Travers, had been over-exciting himself, ‘ variis exercitationi- 
bus corporis, —ringing the bells, playing at football, fighting 
with the village boys, so as to get hurt in the conflict, and 
finally, drinking cold water—all which ends in a fever, and 
this gives new scope for the dreadful Mr. Firmin, who at once 
bleeds him first in the arm and then under the tongue; a 
strange treatment for what is described to be rather an attack 
of exhaustion from the heat and exercise than anything of 
feverish type. Death, the inevitable conclusion of Mr. Firmin’s 
surgical course, foliows even more rapidly than in the case 
of Sophia—a coroner’s inquest meeting afterwards at Ketton 
Hall to decide whether the blow or the fever (they should have 
added the remedy) were the true cause of the death. Of course 
they fixed upon the fever. During the poor boy’s illness, and 
before it seemed to be serious, we are entertained with a visit to 
Bury St. Edmunds, whither our chaplain is accompanied by a 
friend, Mr. Leadbeatter. They put up at the ‘ Black Bull,’ and 
thence sally forth to see the town. He meets Mr. Haward and 
accompanies him ‘ ad Coffeepolium, where (we regret to say) he 
drinks something much stronger than coffee—nothing less than 
the celebrated old Teutonic beverage called ‘Mum,’ for which he 
gives in another place a marvellous receipt derived from the 
‘Cown-house of Brunswick. No wonder that such a compound 
makes him feel in a very doubtful state—‘ Invasit caput non 
tamen ut ebrium essem sed modum excesserim.’ He pays three- 
pence at the coffee-house, and a shilling at the inn. Another visit 
to London, where he makes his final arrangements with Lord 
Massareene, succeeds immediately, during which nothing 
(beyond his hearing the great Mr. Baxter preach) occurs 
worthy of record. He returns immediately to Ketton to take 
leave of the household, to preach his valedictory sermon, and to 
prepare for his journey to Ireland. Invited to visit Hampden, 
as he passes from Lordon to Chester, and to spend a day or two 
with the head of that great historic fumily whose name is 
precious to every English heart,—in which, moreover, his 
cousin, George Howe, wes then installed as chaplain, he starts 
without delay in the Aylesbury coach, taking his place thither 
at the ‘Black Swan’ in Holborn—than really a rara avis in 
terris, He dines at Uxbridge, at six o’clock in the evening 
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arrives at Wendover, where he puts up at the ‘White Crow,’ a 
proper companion to the Holborn bird. At Hampden, the head 
of the house with his eldest son, receive him and entertain 
him with much hospitality for several days. After hearing him 
preach in the great Hall and taking part with him in various 
religious services, which seem to have been as frequent at 
Hampden as at Ketton, his good host takes leave of him and 
speeds him on his journey. He first arrives at Banbury, where 
he sleeps, then on the next day at Warwick, and thence 
proceeds to Birmingham, which he reaches at five o’clock. At 
the last place he is joined by his wife and daughter, and spends 
some time in their society and that of his friends, among whom 
John Heath, a Quaker, and his daughter, find special mention. 
Taking leave of his wife for the present, he begins his journey 
to Ireland, reaches Newport on September 3rd, Chester on the 
4th, and finally Neston, where he spends the night, recording 
pathetically, ‘somni parum cepi, a pulicibus fermé devoratus.’ 
On the morrow he embarks, but the unfortunate craft drives 
upon the sands, and the whole of the next day is stuck fast. on 
the ‘ bars of Chester.’ Freed from their captivity, our travellers 
at last got out into the open sea, and pass the Skerries, where, 
‘a few years since (we are reminded) the Earl of Meath and 
‘ many others were shipwrecked in one of the king’s vessels.’ 
Next, they passed Holyhead, and after another day and night on 
the water, come within sight of the hill of Howth, and presently 
cast anchor. Mr. Travers remains in Dublin for some days, 
hospitably entertained by, and entertaining in his own fashion, 
many kindred spirits, and at last starts to Drogheda. Here, 
dismissing the young man who had acted as his guide, he passes 
on to Dundalk, and after dinner begins anew his journey through 
the more perilous mountain districts beyond. He finds that 
these are beset with brigands, and meditates whether he shall 
get a safe-conduct, or trust to Providence. He is relieved from 
his doubt by finding that a young gentleman (Mr. Clinton of 
Clintonsville) is going in the same direction—a papist and a 
man of influence, for whose friends the brigands have a great 
awe and veneration. With him he joins himself, and engages 
in interesting converse with him till he reaches Newry. When 
they part, his companion commends him to a good hostelry, 
where he puts up, meeting there a young clergyman of Dromore, 
‘ingeniosus sed parum pilus.’ With him he confesses he took 
more than was quite good for him, adding with his usual 
simplicity, ‘cum Gulielmo tamen precatus sum.’ Next day he 
resumes his journey through a mountainous district, ‘infamous’ 
(as he tells us) ‘ for the wicked and cruel slaughter of the English 
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during the rebellion.’ He then reaches Mahra Lynn, where 
he dines, arriving next at Antrim. Here Lord Massareene 
joins him with his family, and here he suddenly becomes silent ; 
‘not so much’ (he says) ‘immersed in a healthy sleep as in a 
‘lethargy, neglecting to observe, or at least to record, the works 
‘of God.’ It appears, however, that domestic troubles, unknown, 
or at all events seen at a great distance at Ketton, had now 
come upon him, and the spirit of his dream in the ‘triclinium 
exterius’ of the baronet was sadly changed. His half-bachelor 
life with Mistress Harvey and Mistress Ellis, his colloquies with 
Sarah Steele and Malle. Loisel, all had passed away. Mistress 
Travers, asa woman of spirit, cannot brook the real or imaginary 
affronts to which her husband is subjected; and sometimes 
utters severe remarks on ‘ this family,’ as she terms it, ‘ lament- 
‘ing our position, and the contempt which is shown to me, and 
‘declaring that she is determined to go back to England, what- 
‘ever I may do myself.’ 

How could a diary be continued but as a constant ‘ thorn in 
the flesh’ under such circumstances? Though we are told 
that his prayers and sermons had more than usual unction at 
this trying period, we find no trace whatever of the genial 
literature of Ketton, of Shaksperian readings, of travels, 
geography, history, politics, the Gazettes from London, or the 
precious fragments of news which are brought up (sometimes 
it must be confessed, almost in a fossil state) by Mr. Barrington 
and Mr. Tucker. All in the Castle of the Massareenes is preach- 
ing, praying, expositions, psalmody, religious talk, and religious 
controversy, hardly so good a scheme for promoting real and 
healthy religion as the mixed literature of Ketton Hall—the 
pictures of the twelve Caesars, the case of the Lord Treasurer 
Danby, or even the murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. 
Indeed, the difficulties of our chaplain seem to increase with the 
religious sentiment he is supposed to represent, and besides some 
terrible conflicts with a resolute Conformist, Mr. Humble, on 
the Book of Common Prayer, he gets between the horns of a 
still more perplexing dilemma on the occasion of the marriage 
of the daughter of his patron to a Mr. George St. George, a 
young man of the type of Sir Thomas, ‘ qui nunc est—cujus 
animus ab hoc officio aversus est.’ For his J.ordship asks our 
friend to pray upon the subject of the intended marriage in such 
ambiguous terms, that poor Mr. Travers knows not whether he 
is to ask for the divine counsel whether the match is to come off, 
or to ask for the divine blessing on its ratification. Un- 
fortunately this difficulty is et de a still greater one on 
the part of Mrs. Travers, whose outbreak of indignation at what 
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she considers the contemptuous treatment of the Viscountess, so 
disheartens our good chaplain, that his pen, after a few feeble 
efforts, falls from his hand. We have but few touches of his 
inner and outer life, and these but faintly drawn, till we arrive 
at the date of December 3rd, 1681, where our acquaintance with 
him suddenly breaks off. He resumes the thread for a moment 
in October, 1683, but he does not seem to have the heart to tell 
us much more of his history, and a single mutilated leaf is all 
that remains of his third attempt to describe (as he says) ‘ the 
daily state of his soul.’ He would seem to be still with the 
Massareenes, in whose country he probably made his fiual 
settlement. And as a large family was now gathering round 
him whose home it was not easy to move in those days of slow 
locomotion, when travellers from London slept the first night at 
Uxbridge, we may well conclude that among the good Presby- 
terians of Ulster, or its more moderate Episcopalians, there may 
be many yet to trace their origin, and perhaps their strong 
religious convictions, to the good Master Elias Travers, and to 
the pious resolutions formed at ‘his chambers at Mr. Bransill’s 
at the “ Three Blackbirds” in Holborn.’ 


Art. 1V.—Catullus and his Translators. 
(1.) Catullus. By Dr. Norr. 1795. 


(2.) The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus. Translated, with a 
Preface and Notes, by the Hon. Grorce Lamp. 1821. 

(3.) The Poems of Catullus, translated into English Verse. With 
an Introduction and Notes, by Tazopore Martin. 1861. 

(4.) The Poems of Catullus, translated into English Verse. With 
Life of the Poet, Excursus, and Illustrative Notes. By J. 
Cranstoun. 1867. 

(5.) Catulli Veronensis Liber. Recognovit R. Exxis, 1866. 


(6.) The Poems and Fragments of Catullus. Translated in the 
Metres of the Originals. By Ropinson Exuis. 1871. 


Vaterius Catuttus, of Verona, was in some respects the most 
noticeable of Latin poets. To men of average scholarship he is 
unfamiliar, since he is seldom read at public schools : we believe 
we have seen an edition of his poems expurgated for Eton. 
But those who have not read Catullus cannot know the higher 
side of the Latin language—cannot understand how. nearly it 
was raised to that supreme pinnacle of poetic power which it 
never actually attained. For Latin, though it has a grand place 
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among languages, though it became a noble vehicle of oratory 
and law, of history and satire, though it is to to this day, and 
must always continue, the schelar’s one necessary language, 
never became perfect! poetic. And the reason was, that Rome 
never produced a poet of the very first class. Lucretius was a 
philosopher, Virgil and Horace were elegant artists, but they 
did not possess the high originative faculty ; Juvenal was a 
mighty satirist, but satire is emphatically not poetry. Now 
Catullus might have been a first-class poet, and in this mar- 
vellous possibility lies our chief interest in him. Why he did 
not achieve such greatness is obvious enough. The reason is 
twofold, existing partly in the poet, partly in the state of 
Rome. 

Would Shakespeare have done what he did, if born a War- 
wickshire squire, heir to a good estate? All that we know of 
his character makes it doubtful. See how he loved field-sports 
in his youth, turning poacher to enjoy them ; see how lazy he 
was, using old dramatic material, and mixing his own unsur- 
passable work with the vile stuff of the dullest artificers ; see how 
glad he was to get away from theatres back to Stratford, and to 
deal in kine and wocl, a member of the squirearchy. Depend 
on it, had he been Squire Shakespeare, there would have been no 
‘Hamlet.’ He would not have been a mere Justice Shallow: 
perhaps we should have had a ‘ book of songs and sonnets’ from 
the Warwickshire squire ; but his marvellous power would not 
have had complete manifestation. Now Catullus, like Shake- 
speare, was fond of enjoyment and was /azy ; Catullus, moreover, 
unlike Shakespeare, had not to work for his living, but with 
help of the unreluctant fenerator seems to have been able to 
live a brilliant and careless life in the most expensive city of 
history. He spent his sesterces as freely as Lucullus or Cesar ; 
he had his Tibertine estate, his villa on Sirmio ; he built himself 
a yacht, and voyaged in it as daringly as any modern English- 
man. What leisure had he for supreme art—for that art which 
is impossible to any man who is unprepared 


‘To scorn delights, and live laborious days ?’ 


He did, in our judgment, more than could have been expected 
of him, and thereby showed himself the possessor of true 
genius. 

A second reason, however, exists why he did not grasp the 
highest poetic honours: Rome did not want a great poet. 
There was no more room for one in the city of the Caesars than 
there is in the Paris of to-day. A little later than Catullus 
came the two representative poets of Rome, Virgil and Horace. 
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Let us look at them. Virgil is a delicious versifier, but never 
an original thinker. He borrows everywhere; regards Theo- 
critus, Hesiod, Homer, as mere quarries for ideas, just as the 
builders of English country mansions used the ruins of old 
castles; and makes those readers shudder who are familiar with the 
great originals. Then in the ‘ Aineid ’—an epic poem forsooth ! 
—he gives you a namby-pamby hero, with a touch of the modern 
Don Juan in him, and flatters the Romans with a jumble of 
manufactured mythology, and especially flatters the Caesars on 
being descended from lulus. Great poets do not flatter; the 
are only too apt to show contempt for inferior men in high 
positions. Great poets sometimes borrow; but when they do 
they improve what they take, transmuting the lead into gold by 
imaginative alchemy. Tried by these tests, Horace equally 
with Virgil fails. He is an inveterate flatterer and borrower ; 
and it is probably fortunate for his renown that the works of 
those whom he imitated have perished. He was also a kind of 
hireling poet, a government scribe ; his odes were often intended 
to guide public opinion as the emperor or his minister Meceenas 
desired. There is no harm herein; Horace did his work in a 
gentlemanly way, but it is not work for a poet of the first force. 
Horace and Virgil both would have been greater men had Rome 
been a greater city. But a mighty poet can no more live in the 
foul atmosphere of a city like Augustan Rome than an eagle in 
a charnel- house. 

Hence it seems to us surprising that Catullus came so near 
the summit of Parnassus. Three causes combined to ripen his 
poetic power—an absorbing and most unhappy passion, a great 
grief in the loss of a beloved brother, and a vehement delight 
in adventure. As to the second of these, it should not be for- 
gotten that such grief was intensified in the pagan mind by a 
future devoid of hope. 


‘ Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
Atque in perpetuum, frater, aue atque uale .. .’ 


are words weighted with a profound sorrow—are the poet’s wail 
over an annihilated soul. In all the references to his brother’s 
death Catullus shows a profundity of feeling unusual among his 
contemporaries, and it is equally evident, from the poems which 
refer to Lesbia, that he was a man of the strongest affection, in 
whom love was no child’s play. Horace writes gay verses about 
Phillis and Chloe, Lalage and Leuconoé, and a score of others; 
and the scholiasts doubt whether any of these persons existed. 
Nobody doubts Catullus’s Lesbia ; nobody for a moment ques- 
tions her beauty or her perfidy—that she was the darling and 
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the disgrace of Rome. There is the light of a joyous love in 
the poems which are first addressed to her; but when we reach 
the last of the series there is the despair of unutterable grief. 
The very words weep; there is no self-consoling cynicism ; there 
is the unmistakable despair of a man who has lost his second 
self, the half of his existence. Peculiarly noticeable is this in 
such a society as that of Rome when the republic was perishing ; 
for there vices of all kinds grew as flowers in a hothouse, and 
sexual relations were horribly outraged, and women were treated 


as if they had no souls, and everything tended to realize the ° 


strong words of Horace— 


‘ Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem . . .’ 


words which show that the Venusian lyrist, in his nobler mood, 
saw clearly the ignominious and degraded condition to which a 
once noble people were rapidly falling. It seems as though the 
Latin race were gradually dying before our eyes, as if to show 
us that the neoteric doctrine of man’s development from a lower 
type, and infinite capacity of improvement, were not yet proven. 
It was never a golden race, like the Greek ; it was an iron race, 
which broke the weaker races of the world, yet in time grew 
weak itself by admixture with them. The ‘iron and miry clay’ 
seems in these later days to have become clay only. When the 
modern Latins produced a Cesar, he had the contemptible vices 
of Caius Caligula, without the resolute strength of Caius Iulius. 

Catullus’s delight in personal adventure resembled that of an 
English yachtsman or canoeist. We have heretofore remarked 
(British Quarterly No. ct.) on the difference between him and 
almost all other Romans in this respect. What can be more 
laughably lachrymose than Horace ?— 

‘Ne quidquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.’ 


To the Latin races sea-sickness has always been a terror: it is 
the same even now, and has been our best safeguard against 
the oft-threatened invasion of England. But Catullus was 
an exception. There was alien blood in his veins, perhaps. 
Of his parentage there is little known; though his name was 
Valerius, it is not proved that he was of the patrician Valerii. 
A modern Veronese, the Marquis Scipio Maffei, states that 
Catullian idioms existed in Verona in his day. This seems to 
show, not that the countryfolk thereabout were impregnated 
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with Catullus, but that he was autochthon, and had family roots 
deep in the Veronese soil. Hence, possibly, he had manlier 
instincts than the average Roman. That same average Roman 
may be seen, somewhat weakened and caricatured, in the modern 
Parisian. In both we perceive the same idea, that their city is 
the world’s omphalos, the same ridiculous ignorance of countries 
outside their own limits. They could subdue other nations, but 
could not understand them, could conquer but could not colo- 
nize. They did a great work in the world, with that unintelli- 
gent unsympathetic energy of theirs. God makes the nations 
as He makes individuals, for the work they are destined to do. 
Happy for the English that they have a nobler destiny, if only 
they can perceive and accept it. 

Well, Catullus ran off at a tangent from the common Roman 
curve, and turned yachtsman. All we know of his yachting 
excursions is gathered from a single poem (translated in No. ct. 
p- 41), but it is highly probable that he was a far wider voyager 
than we know. <A man who built a yacht in Asia Minor and 
sailed in it home to his peninsula on the lake of Como was not 
likely to have made on that occasion his sole experiment. 
Depend on it, before and after, Catullus was a yachtsman. Such 
is our theory; but, be this as it may, his yachting experience 
was of vast value to him as a poet. The wonderful line in the 
‘ Attis’— 

‘ Ibi maria vasta visens lacrimantibus oculis’— 

could not have been written by anyone who had not stood on the 
sea-shore lonely, and looked upon the waste of waters lying 
between himself and his home, and realized absolutely the terrible 
vastness of ocean. And Carmen r1xiv., which deals with the 
nuptials of Peleus and Thetis—a myth of no trivial significance 
—is overfilled with sea-scenery which must have been caught in 
the poet’s various voyagings along the coast of Europe and Asia. 
Not to quote too much Latin, let us take as an instance 
Professor Ellis’s version of the opening of the noble poem :— 


‘ Born on Pelion height, so legend hoary relateth, 
Pines once floated adrift on Neptune billowy streaming 
On to the Phasis flood, to the borders Aietean. 
Then did a chosen array, rare bloom of valorous Argos, 
Fain from Colchian earth her fleece of glory to ravish, 5 
Dare with a keel of swiftness adown salt seas to be fleeting, 
Swept with fir-blades oary the fair level azure of Ocean. 
Then that deity bright, who keeps in cities her high ward, 
Made to delight them a car, to the light breeze airily scudding, 
Texture of upright pine with a keel’s curved rondure uniting. 10 
That first sailor of all burst ever on Amphitrite. 
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‘Scarcely the forward snout tore up that wintery water, 
Scarcely the wave foamed white to the reckless harrow of oarsmen, 
Straight from amid white eddies arose wild faces of Ocean, 
Nereid, earnest-eyed, in wondevous admiration. 15 
Then, not after again, saw ever mortal unharmed 
Sea-born Nymphs unveil limbs flushing naked about them, 

Stark to the nursing breasts from foam and billow arising. 
Then, so stories avow, burn’d Peleus hotly to Thetis, 

Then to a mortal lover abode not Thetis unheeding, 

Then did a father agree Peleus with Thetis unite him. 

*O in an aureat hour, O born in bounteous ages, 

God-sprung heroes, hail : hail, mother of all benediction, 

You my song shall address, you melodies everlasting : 

Thee most chiefly, supreme in glory of heavenly bridal, 

Peleus, stately defence of Thessaly. Iuppiter even 

Gave thee his own fair love, thy mortal pleasure approving. 
Thee could Thetis inarm, most beauteous Ocean daughter ? 
Tethys adopt thee, her own dear grandchild’s wooer usurping ? 
Ocean, who earth’s vast globe with a watery girdle inorbeth ? 30 


Translation must always show the wrong side of the tapestry: 
but this is very fine translation, capable and conscientious, and 
reflects with accuracy the briny touch of Catullus, the keen 
sea-perfume that appropriately runs through this poem whose 
heroine is a sea-nymph destined to bring forth the destroyer of 
Troy. The hexameters are broken and various, like the 
tumultuous procession of the waves; and this effect, Professor 
Ellis has also contrived to produce with the labour that com- 
mands success. His third line is not quite so spondaic as 


* Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeetaeos ’"— 


in which the poet seems to have indicated the laborious move- 
ment of the first keel that ever cut the green hyaline; but it 
echoes Catullus admirably. Of felicitous fidelity in translation, 
we know nothing to exceed the rendering of vv. 25, 6, 7: 


‘ Teque adeo eximie taedis felicibus aucte 
Thessaliae columen Peleu, cui Luppiter ipse, 
Ipse suos dinum genitor concessit amores.’ 


The story is one of the pleasantest in ancient myth. The 
supreme Olympian had himself designed to wed silver-footed 
Thetis ; but Prometheus, by this time apparently liberated from 
the splintered Caucasian crag, warned him that Thetis would 
bear a son who would be greater than his father ; and Jupiter, 
having personal knowledge of the result in such a case, 
surrendered the lady. Hence Achilles. According to Catullus, 
the Centaur Cheiron and the Titan Prometheus were at this 
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marvellous bridal; and all the gods save Apollo and his twin 
sister, who foresaw that the birth of Achilles would produce 
the fall of Troy, and that the unborn hero would be slain by 
Apollo himself. Homer tells the story differently: but at 
present the Roman poet must be our authority. 

Before dealing with the translation of Catullus, let us briefly 
mention Professor Ellis’s recent edition of the poet; a work of 
much value and interest. His treatment of a peculiarly dubious 
and difficult text is a remarkable combination of caution with 
insight. He follows Lachmann and others in the theory ofa 
certain metrical symmetry, governed by an arithmetical 
arrangement, which they think perceptible iu Catullus’s poems. 
Hence, every carmen has its cyjjpa car’ dpiOpov. We cannot 
herein agree with Mr. Ellis: all metrists of the highest order 
have subtle cadences that may sometimes be indicated by a 
numeric analysis, but those cadences are unconscious: and of 
this, it is signal proof that they occur in the work of the spon- 
taneous and inartistic poet more than in any other. Catullus 
was doctus, in the Latin sense—that is, he knew his work; but 
we think he was too masterly a workman to construct a poem to 
his yacht, with such a oyjpa as 12 (543) 12(5 43) +3. 
We take it that an arithmetical analyst of most of the 
— could supply them with cxjyara wholly differing from 

rofessor Ellis’s, and quite as plausible. Sub judice lis est. 
But Catullus assuredly was not a poct who counted on his 
fingers. And, while we have infinite respect for the opinion of 
so accomplished an editor and translator as Mr. Ellis, we fail to 
see sufficient ground for the arithmetical theory which he has 
imported from Germany—a country whose critics have never 
shown any great faculty for apprehending the higher poetry. 
They are a fine resolute race, and can charge and break to 
fragments a difficult passage, as their soldiers did the French 
battalions : but 


‘ The vision and the faculty divine’ 


have hitherto been rare among them, and their greatest poet, 
Goethe, was a man of contemptible character, and achieved 
very little indeed when he is subjected to a stringent 
analysis. 

In translating classical poetry, there are three distinct 
methods. You may disregard form altogether; turning the 
Latin poem into an English poem that reflects its meaning in 
our own vernacular. Some of the most readable versions in the 
language have been done in this way; but it is the method 
rather for an occasional effort, than for an endeavour to present 
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Dr. Nott. 


English readers with the complete works of any poet. Or you 
may do what Lord Lytton and Professor Conington did with 
Horace—invent certain English metres that shall have a 
supposititious similarity to the Latin metres. Our opinion on 
this method has already been given [ British Quarterly, No. ct.]: 
we adhere to our decision that neither Lord Lytton’s unrhymed, 
and too often unjointed measures, nor Conington’s hymn-book 
rhythms, will satisfy the reader. Comes then the third method— 
tried for the first time by Professor Ellis, on Catullus—the 
rendering line for line in the exact metre, so far as it can be 
reproduced in English. Can this be done? We hold that 
Mr. Ellis has done it not to perfection, for that would 
be in so arduous an attempt impossible, but with the attainment 
of unanticipated excellence. 

There is this immense advantage gained by a translator on 
the third principle. If he has any music in his soul, he drinks 
in the music of his original. He lurks in an ode like a bee in a 
bell-flower, till he has learnt the secret of its sweetness. Lord 
Lytton in his Horace chose metres at hazard—cleverly enough, 
but without any necessary fitness. Moreover, he seldom suc- 
cessfully modulated those metres. Now Mr. Ellis, who for 
aught we know may not originally have been a poet, has 
become so intimate with Catullus, that he instinctively echoes 
his subtle melodies. This is true translation. When we cee it 
done so well, we at once admit that no other method is per- 
manently endurable. 

Of other methods and of earlier translators we desire, however, 
to give brief account. The process applied to Horace by Lord 
Lytton and Professor Conington has not yet been tried upon 
Catullus, and we suspect that now it never will be. Wherefore, 
we have only the cla-fashioned translators to deal with, who 
chose their metres at random, and often transmuted Roman into 
English allusions. Dr. Nott, as the first translator of the 
complete writings of Catullus, ought to find a place here; but, 
as his version is not peculiarly brilliant, his niche shall be 
small. Catullus writes of Caesar—xciil : 


‘ Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi uelle placere, 
Nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo’— 


A strong expression, observe : as if a Berlin poet of to-day were 
to write: 


‘ Not a thaler I care, O Bismarck, for you and your princedom ; 
Whether you're handsome and good ; whether you’re cunning 
and vile.’ 
NO. C1X. 
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This is the learned Dr. Nott: 


* So little I for Cesar care, 
Whatever his complexion be ; 
That whether dark, or whether fair, 
I vow ’tis all the same to me.’ 


A quarter of a century later came the Hon. George Lamb, 
whose version was very much above the average of translation 
half a century ago. Commenting on Lamb’s work, Mr. Theodore 
Martin remarks, that ‘it was not Catullus which (sic) was 
‘ presented, but the graceful sarcasms of a well-bred gentleman 
‘ of the days of the Regency.’ This may be true enough ; but it 
is a curious criticism from one who adhered so closely to Lamb’s 
method and manner. There is a strong family likeness between 
the two translators. Thus [in Ode xx., rejected by Professor Ellis 
as spurious] we find Lamb writing: 


‘ Then, traveller, view this god with fear, 
And check all thirst for plunder here. 
’Twere well thou didst ; for I can be 
Quick means of punishment to thee. 
Say’st thou, “‘ Come on,” and scorn’st advice ? 
Behold the cotter in a trice ; 
And, if he please thy sides to drub, 
Myself will serve him for a club.’ 


This is Mr. Martin : 


So traveller, my godship fear, 
And keep your hands from fingering here. 
You'd better follow my advice, 

Or here is that will in a trice 

Most soundly trounce you. “Ha!” you say, 
“You'd like to see me do it,” eh ? 

And so you shall, egad ! and quick ! 

Here comes the farmer in the nick, 

And in his brawny fist my club 

Your shoulders lustily shall drub.’ 


So again, concerning Suffenus, that Juckless poetaster who 
(have we not all known such a man ?) was charming in ordinary 
life, at the dinner table, among the ladies, boating at Baiae, or 
flirting with Lesbiola; but who was happy only when writing 


verses, and whose verses made all his friends unhappy. This, 
says Catullus: 


. *Nimirum idem onimes fallimur ; neque est quisquam 


Quem non in aliqua re videre Suffenum 
Possis.’ 
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Thus rendered by Lamb: 
* Yet we are all, I doubt, in truth 
Deceived like this complacent youth ; 
All, I am much afraid, demean us 
In some one thing much like Suffenus.” 


Thus by Mr. Martin: 
‘ Yet which of us is there but makes 
About himself as odd mistakes ? 
In some one thing we all demean us 
Not less absurdly than Suffenus.’ 


Surely the likeness is striking; too striking to justify the 
later translator in treating his predecessor with any contempt. 
In our judgment, Mr. Lamb’s translation is the best we have 
had on the principle that he has adopted. He was a scholar 
in the aristocratic sense. Catullus would have styled him 
eruditulus. He had no real perception of the delicacies of 
Latin, and no command over those of English. He produced a 
sound straightforward version of the poet: but a person igno- 
rant of Catullus would, after reading it, wonder how he came to 
be called a poet at all. 

It is rather curious to observe how translators of this type seem 
to play the boyish game of ‘follow my leader,’ treading per- 
sistently in each other’s track, persistently missing the same 
obvious point. There is no passage in Catullus more remarkable 
than the melancholy pathos of his address to his departed 
brother, to whose tomb in the Troad he made pilgrimage, that 
he might pay the customary funereal rites. The poem is 
burdened with the profound gloom which follows a belief in the 
soul’s annihilation. Yet we find translators resolutely misrender- 
ing the final line— 

‘ Atque in perpetuum, frater, aue atque uale.’ 


Lamb makes the poet offer— 


‘ Gifts wet with tears, of heartfelt grief that tell ; 
And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell.’ 


Sir Charles Abraham Elton, whose translations were much in 
vogue in our hot youth, writes— 
‘ Let this, all bathed in tears, my friendship tell ; 
And O for ever bless thee! and farewell !’ 


Dr. Hodgson, whilom provost of Eton, and favoured in the 
Etonian memory because he first allowed the collegers beef— 
they lived on mutton alone till 1840—writes— 

‘ Take them—these tears their heartfelt homage tell : 
And now—al Jhail for ever, and farewell !’ ‘ 
G 
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Mr. Martin contrives to escape from the apparently irresistible 
jingle of ted/ and farewell offering— 


‘ Gifts moistened with a brother’s tears : 
And now farewell, and rest thee from all fears !’ 


The resting from all fears is quite Mr. Martin’s own notion: 
while not one of the four translators kas a glimpse of the 
despairing cry which the poet uttered when he believed that 
his beloved brother was lost in the hopeless abyss of annihila- 
tion. Professor Ellis had felt this; he renders the poem with 
so much truthful beauty that it would be a shame to break a 
fragment from the gem :— 


‘ Borne o’er many a land, o'er many a level of ocean, 
Here to the grave I come, brother, of holy repose, 
Sadly the last poor gifts, death’s simple duty, to bring thee ; 
Unto the silent dust vainly to utter and cry. 
‘ Since thy form deep-shrouded an evil destiny taketh 
From me, O hapless ghost, brother, O heavily ta’en, 
Yet this bounty the while, these gifts ancestral of usance 
Homely, the sad slight store piety grants to the tomb ; 
Drench’d in a brother's tears, and weeping freshly, receive them ; 
Yea, take, brother, a long Ave, a timeless adieu.’ 


The only blemish in this admirable version is the expression 
‘holy repose,’ which conveys an idea unintelligible to Catullus. 
It is clear that he believed his brother’s spirit to have vanished 
absolutely from existence: this, indeed, is what gives the poem 
its value, as indicating the effect on minds of high culture 
produced by the belief in annihilation. But for this infinitely- 
depressing creed, would Catullus have lived so wild a life? 
would many noble Romans have become ignoble ? 

As yet we have given no account of Mr. Cranstoun, whose 
volume appeared a year later than Professor Ellis’s edition of 
the Latin. Disapproving, apparently, of the commonplace 
way in which most of his antecessors had done their work, he 
determines to show some originality. Catullus writes of his 
yacht— 

‘ Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer 

Tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 

Ait phaselus,’ 


Thus Mr. Cranstoun :— 


‘ Pontic Amastris! and Cytorus with the Lox-tree green aye! 
The pinnace says these things are known, and known to you 
have been are.’ 
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Again, here is the final touch of the invitation to Ipsithilla :-— 


‘ Now luncheon’s o’er, delay no more, 
Say come, and I shall fill a 
Deep goblet rare to thee, my fair, 
My charming Ipsithilla.’ 


This is rather too much in the style of a tavern song, and 
‘ shall fill’ is an idiom of North Britain. We can scarcely feel 
tolerant to gentlemen who turn Catullus into doggrel; who 
show in limine their incapacity to apprehend his special charm. 
He is never awkward or slovenly : his phrases have pelluciduli 
deliciae lapidis. Nott and Lamb have tried what may be called 
(with all reverence) the Tate aud Brady style of translation : 
Mr. Cranstoun and 'fom Moore, ia a few versions, have tried the 
rollicking style. Mr. Martin has attempted a judicious mixture 
of both. Catullus, who had the force of Byron, the music of 
Shelley, and the elegance of Praed, is not to be Englished on 
either process. 

Professor Ellis has shown the right way to do it, and has 
been signally successful. Uniform success he could not antici- 
pate in a work whose difficulty any man may conjecture who will 
try to translate one poem of Catullus. Mr. Ellis was first 
induced to make the attempt by the version of Theodor Heyse, 
published at Berlin, 1855. He did not satisfy himself, but his 
effort was renewed on the publication of Tennyson’s experiments 
in metre. These, he says— 


‘suggested the new principle on which I was to go to work. It was 
not sufficient to reproduce the ancient metres, unless the ancient 
quantity was reproduced also. Almost all the modern writers of 
classical verse had contented themselves with making an accented 
syllable long, an unaccented short . . . they almost invariably dis- 
regarded position, perhaps the most important element of quantity.’ 


Mr. Ellis proceeds to indicate the prosodial laws which he 
thinks may be laid down for the use in English of classic 
metres: and as he has been highly successful in carrying out 
his own theory, we think they may be quoted with advantage. 


‘ What, then, are the rules on which such rhythms become possible? 
They are briefly these :—(1) Accented syllables, as a general rule, are 
long, though some syllables which count as long need not be accented 
as in— 


“ All that on earth’s leas blooms, what blossoms Thessaly nursing,” 


blossoms, though accented on the first syllable, counts for a spondee, 
the shortness of the second o being helpel out by the two consonants 
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which follow it; partly by the fact that the syllable is in thesi ; 
(2) the laws of position are to be observed according to the general 
cules of classical prosody: (a) dactyls terminating in a consonant 
like beautiful, bounteous, and endi:fy in a double vowel or a diphthong, 
like all of you, surely may, come to thee, must be followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, or z or h ; dactyls terminating in a vowel or 
y, like slippery, should be followed, except in rare cases, by words 
beginning with a consonant; trochees, whether composed of one word 
or more, should, if ending in a consonant, be followed by a vowel, 
if ending in the vowel a, by a consonant, thus—planted around, not 
planted beneath ; Aurora, the sun’s, not Aurora, a sun’s; but unto a 
wood, any again, sorry at a!!l, you be amused. (b) Syllables made up 
of a vowel followed by two or more consonants, each of which is 
distinctly heard in pronuciation, as long, sins, part, band, waits, souls, 
ears, must, heart, bright, strength, end, and, rapt, hers, dealt, moment, 
bosoms, answers, mountains, bearest, tumbling, giving, coming, 
harbouring, difficult, imminent, stratagems, utterance, happiest, 
tremblingly, can never rank as short, even if unaccented and followed 
by a vowel, h, orz. Thus, to go back to Longfellow’s line— 


This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 


forest, murmuring, pines dnd the, are all inadmissible. But where a 
vowel is followed by two consonants, one of which is unheard or only 
heard slightly, as in accuse, shall, assemble, dissemble, kindness, 
compass, affect, appear, annoy, or when the second or third consonant 
is a liquid, as in betray, beslime, besmear, depress, dethrone, agree ; 
the vowel preceding is so much more short than long as to be 
regularly admissible as short, seldom admissible as long. On this 
principle I have allowed disdrdérly, tendntléss, heavénly, to rank as 


dactyls, 


With much hereof we fully agree, yet not with all. We 
cannot accept either bownteous or heavenly as dactyls. To our 
ear, both are trochees. Under (4) we object to the examples, 
long and bright; there are not two consonants following the 
vowel in either case; the ng in Jong, is a single sound having 
nothing to do with either » or g; the ght in bright is t only. 
Bright is long, because i is a diphthong, just as fire and tire are 
long. Some modern verse-writers, deficient in ear, turn these 
last into dissyllables. The quantity of /ong, we take to be 
doubtful. 

Professor Eliis’s quotation from Longfellow may justify a 
word or two on American hexameters. That first line of 
‘Evangeline’ contains almost as many errors as could possibly be 
got into a single hexameter. As Mr. Ellis remarks, ‘ there are 
‘no less than five violations of position, to say nothing of the 
‘ shortening of a syllable so distinctly long, as the ¢ in primeval.’ 
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Doubtless ‘ Evangeline’ is a pretty poem; but it has no metre 
whatever, and has so debauched the public ear that the 
naturalization of the hexameter is thrown back a century. It is 
already accepted by scholars, and Mr. Ellis, in this volume, has 
shown that it can be used to reflect the changeful moods of 
Rome’s most delicate poet; but the people, having grown 
accustomed to Longfellow’s jingling sing-song, will take some 
time to be taught more delicate music. 

Professor Ellis’s first attempt at an isometric version, was the 
exquisite hymeneal song [Lxi.] in glyconic metre, ‘Collis o 
Heliconiei.” He remarks in his note hereon that he has fre- 
quently substituted a spondee for the Catullian initial trochee, 
and has also used dactyls instead of cretics in the last foot of 
the glyconic lines. Years ago we attempted this lovely poem 
in a metre by no means rigorous, yet designed to reflect that of 
Catullus ; and we are daring enough to place fifty lines or so 


parallel with his, as a foil. 


Tuts. 


‘ God, on verdurous Helicon 
Dweller, child of Urania, 
Thou that draw’st to the man 
the fair 
Maiden, O Hymenaeus, O 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus : 5 


‘ Wreathe thy brows in amaracus’ 
Fragrant blossom; an aureat 
Veil be round thee ; approach 

in all 
Joy, approach with a luminous 
Foot, a sandal of amber. 10 


‘ Come, for jolly the time, awake 
Chant in melody musical 
Hymns of bridal; on earth a 

foot 
Beating, hands to the winds above 
Torches oozily swinging. 15 


* Such, as she that on Idal 
Venus dwelleth, appear’d before 
Him, the Phrygian arbiter, 
So with Mallius happily, 
Happy Junia weddeth. 20 


‘ Like some myrtle of Asia, 
Bright in airily blossoming 
Boughs, the wood Hamadryades 
Nurse with showery dew, to be 
Theirs, a tender plaything. 25 


OuRsELF. 

‘ Dweller on Helicon, 
Sprung of Urania, 
Thou who to marriage 

Forcest the maiden— 
Hymen! Hymen! 


‘ Wreath thou amaracus 
Round thy fair temples ; 
Veil thee; most joyous 

Gird on thy white feet 
Saffron sandals. 


‘ Wild glee the day brings: 
Sing with thy keen voice 
Wedding songs ; dance thou, 

Torch of the pine-tree 
Brandishing madly. 


‘ Julia to Manlius, 
(Even as on Jda, 
Came to the Phrygian judge 
Beautiful Venus), 
Comes with fair omen. 


‘ Even as an Asian 
Delicate-branching 
Myrtle, which oak nymphs 

Fed,with the glistening 
Dews for a playmate. 
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ELus. 
‘ So come to us in haste; away, 
Leave thy Thespian hollow- 
arched 


Rock, muse-haunted, Aonian, 
— in spray from aloft, the 
co. 


Drift of Nymph Aganippe. 30 


‘ Homeward summon a sovereign 
Wife most passionate, holden in 
Love fast prisoner; ivy not 

Closer closes an elm around, 
Interchangeably trailing. 35 


‘ You too with him, O you for whom 
Comes as joyous a time, your 


own. 
Virgins stainless of heart, arise. 
Chant in unison, Hymen, O 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus. 40 


‘ That, more readily listening, 
iles your song to familiar 
Duty calls him, he hie apace, 
Lord of fair paramours, of youth’s 
Fair affection uniter. 45 


‘ Who more worthy than he to list 
Lovers wearily languishing ? 
Bends from heaven a sovereign 

God adorabler? Hymen, O 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus.’ 50 


OURSELF. 


‘ Wherefore hasten ! 
Leave the Aonian 
Heights which the freezing 
Stream Aganippe 
Cooleth always. 


‘ Call the maiden 
Unto her bridal, 
Bidding her cling round 
Her strong bridegroom 
Like the ivy. 


‘ Ye also virgins ! 
For whom a bridal 
Day cometh swiftly— 
Chant ye in measure, 
Hymen! Hymen! 


‘ So that hearing 
Your cry, the precursor 
Of Venus, who joineth 
Lovers in marriage, 
Shall come gladly. 


‘ What God shall lovers 
Seek with more homage ? 
What Olympian 

Shall men more worship ? 
Hymen! Hymen!’ 


Fifty lines—just a fifth of the poem; quite enough to show two 
methods of rendering it. Seeing the two versions side by side, 
one cannot fail to notice a remarkable difficulty in isometric 
translation from the Latin: the brevity of English words and 
the terseness of English thought make it often necessary, when 
the same metre is used, to insert something not in the original. 
Take lines 26—30. The prose translator, Kelly, gives them 
thus: — ‘Come then, wending hither, forsake the Aonian 
‘ grottoes of the Thespian rock, over which flows the cool water 
‘ of Aganippe.’ (Cool scarcely represents the force of frigerans.) 
In order to fill his glyconics, Professor Ellis is obliged to 
interpolate muse-haunted, and to expand quos super irrigat into 
several unnecessary words. Our own attempt, we are aware, 
errs on the other side. But we merely desire to indicate a 
difficulty, for which we see no solution—a difficulty which may 
be stated arithmetically, Take a page of any Latin writer, and 
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translate it literally into English prose; count the syllables, 
and you will find invariably many more in the Latin than in 
the English. Now metre is a matter of syllables; hence, it 
comes to this—that if you translate Latin verse, line for line, 
and rhythm for rhythm, you cannot also translate idea for idea. 
You must put into your author something which is not his, but 
your own. We should welcome any method of escape from this 
difficulty. It may seem a merely numerical way of stating the 
problem that perplexes translators; but when you are dealing 
with a poet skilfully choice in his usage and allocation of words, 
every syllable is a consideration. Besides, rhythm rests on the 
basis of number. The pleasure which we take in any cyclic 
movement of verse, is akin to that which the mathematician 
takes in marvellous development of an infinite series. It is 
impossible to deny that there is poetry in mathematics; also, 
there is mathematics in poetry. Plato held that God was the 
great geometer; He is also the great poet. He makes; He 
measures what He makes. It is impossible to doubt that many 
recent mathematical developments, whose use has not yet been 
fathomed, are designed as keys to the great processes of the 
universe. Now what is it that pleases us in these rhythmic 
evolutions? Why do we find delight in the evolution of a 
flock of pigeons in the summer air, or in the marvellous ordered 
flight of the vast orbs of autumnal starlings, each orb a myriad 
birds, or in the immeasurable flux and reflux of waves, or in the 
inevitable return of foliage to summer’s pavilions of oak and 
elm and lime? It is because, consciously or otherwise, we 
recognise therein the absolute order which is the work of 
infinite power. Of late, scientific botanists have taken up the 
question of phyllotaxis, and are endeavouring to trace the 
mathematical laws which underlie the forms of leaf and flower 
and branch. That there are such laws no man can doubt, who 
has studied the curves of vegetable growth, and noted the 
inalienable difference between oak and ash—between ivy and 
vine. Every plant has its equation, in the mathematician’s 

hrase. Itis in the cosmos that the human spirit delights; 
and this it always aspires to imitate. So when we attempt 
to count syllables in dealing with a poem, to analyse quantity, 
to trace the subtle secret of rhythm, we are not trifling. What 
says the sonnet ?— 


‘ Student who weariest o'er syntactic rules, 
Prosodial guesses, etymons profound, 
The crabbed thorns that grow on classic ground, 
Cacophonous jargon of the grammar schools, 
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The pedagogue’s inevitable tools 
To interpret antique verse—yet gaze around 
On English woodlands, wander where abound 
Calm-gliding rivers, dusky forest-pools 
- Where the deer drink ; and verily believe 
That this Catullus, when by Sirmio 
His pinnace flashed along the Lydian lake, 
Thoughts from immortal Nature did receive 
Fresh as the winds are, perfect as the glow 
Of the Orient hills when morning doth awake.’ 


We do not, by the way, agree with Professor Sylvester, who in 
a curious brochure called ‘The Laws of Verse,’ applies mathe- 
matical ideas to poetry with dubious success, that the poet is 
usually a careful constructor on arithmetical principles. The 
learned invariantist writes of the ‘strong mathematical bias of 
Horace’s mind,’ and proceeds thus:—‘ Had Athens been 
‘ Cambridge and Orbilius Colenso . . . I have little doubt that 
‘ Horace might have been the Numa Hartog or Pendlebury of 
his year.’ This is mere midsummer madness. The supreme 
poet is unconscious and spontaneous; his thought forms his 
rhythm. Homer never counted his hexameters on his fingers. 
Shakespeare did not study the structure of his blank verse. As 
to Catullus, who now chiefly concerns us, his hendecasyllables 
were obviously unstudied. English imitators must subject them 
to careful analysis, if they would produce anything like them; 
to the Veronese they were as easy as prose . . . probably 
easier. 

‘ Hard, hard, hard is it, only not to tumble, 

So fantastical is the dainty metre,’ 


says Mr. Tennyson. Catullus, be assured, felt no such difficulty. 
Even in the poem (ly.) to Camerius, where spondaic and dactylic 
lines are used alternately, we doubt any definite device of con- 
struction. The alternation pleased the writer’s ear. Mr. Ellis 
annotates thus—‘ in the series of dactylic lines, 17—22, Catullus 
‘intended to convey the idea of rapidity, as, in the spondaic line 
‘immediately following, of labour.’ We doubt the intention. 
Rapidity and labour found unconscious echoes in the verse. 
When Shakespeare makes Prospero begin his story to his 
daughter with a line which shocks all critics who count syllables 
on their fingers and believe in syntax— 


‘ Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since,’ 
are we to be told that he produced that marvellous echo of long 


and painful endurance designedly ? Questionless he liked the 
line when he had written it (that is, if he took the trouble to 
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read over his MS.) but it was in the first instance an unconscious 
expression of his dominant feeling. 

Professor Ellis is the first translator who has attempted the 
‘Attis’ of Catullus in galliambics. Mr. Lamb’s version is in 
rather unmusical Alexandrines. Leigh Hunt, who had a passion 
for translating the classics, with a curious incapacity for seeing 
how it should be done, selected a mixture of metres—something 
like those of an Ingoldsby Legend, but less fluent ; ex. gr.— 


‘ Now come along, come along with me, 
Worshippers of Cybele, 
To the lofty groves of the deity ! 
Ye vagabond herds that bear the name 
Of the Dindymenian dame !’ 
This is intended to convey— 
‘ Agite ite ad alta, Gallae, Cybeles nemora simul, 
Simul ite, Dindymenae dominae uaga pecora.’ 
Mr. Theodore Martin chooses an awkward sixteen-syllable verse, 
heavy and slow, and therefore utterly unlike the hurried 
galliambics of the original. Thus, Catullus writes— 
‘Quod enim genus figuraest, ego quod non obierim ? 
Ego mulier, ego adolescens, ego ephebus, ego puer, 
Ego gymnasei fui flos, ego eram decus olei.’ 
Mr. Martin gives us this in exchange— 


‘What grace, what beauty, but was mine? Boy, youth, and man, 
I was the flower 
Of the gymnasium ; and the best, that wore the oil, confessed my 
power,’ 
‘Confessed my power’ is surely a confession of weakness. Mr. 
Martin maintains in a note that, ‘to attempt a reproduction in 
‘ English galliambics would have been fruitless. If these should 
‘ever be written with effect—and the translator has reason to 
: ‘think that they have been so in his unpublished poem of 
‘“ Boaidicea”’—they must be struck out in the heat of original 
‘composition.’ ‘ Boiidicea’ has since appeared (1864), and is 
doubtless familiar to most of our readers, and it may, therefore, 
be worth while to state that its metre is not strictly galliambic. 
Professor Ellis observes that Tennyson, like Catullus, divides 
each verse in the middle; but while in the first half he has 
changed the rhythm of Catullus to a trochaic rhythm, in the 
second, while producing much of the effect of the ‘ Attis’ by the 
accumulation of short syllables at the end of the line, he has not 
bound himself to the same strictly defined feet as Catullus, and 
generally has preferred to take from the somewhat cmasculate 
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character of the verse by adding an unaccented syllable at the 
close. Following Theodor Heyse, Mr. Ellis thus indicates the 
galliambic metre— 


vu 

It is an hexameter whose six feet are, we think, as follows :— 
(1) Anapewst, spondee, or tribrach; (2) iambus, tribrach, or 
dactyl ; (3) iambus, or spondee ; (4) dactyl, or spondee ; (5) dactyl, 
or cretic; (6) tribrach, or pyrrhic. Now, whatever scheme we 
take, it is impossible to reduce to it such a line as this of 
Tennyson’s— 


‘There the hive of Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idiot.’ 


UU 


or as— 
‘Up, my Britons, on my chariot, on my chargers, trample them 
under us.’ 

And, considering the careful delicacy with which the Laureate 
manipulates metre, we rather regret that he did not more nearly 
imitate Catullus, which certainly he might have done without 
surrendering any of the maddened energy of Boiidicea’s declama- 
tion. Indeed we cannot agree with Professor Ellis that the 
added syllable strengthens the line; rather, we think, it pro- 
duces an unwieldy effect. 

Turning to the ‘ Attis,’ this is Mr. Ellis’s version of lines 
39-49—only a decastich, for we must not allow quotation to 
become a vice— 

‘When awoke the sun, the golden, that his eyes, heaven-orient, 
Scann’d lustrous air, the rude sea, earth’s massy solidity, 40 
When he smote the shadowy twil'ght with his healthy team sublime, 
Then arous'd was Attis ; o’er him sleep hastily fled away 
To Pasithea’s arms immortal with a tremulous hovering— 

But awake from his reposing the delicious anguish o'er, 

When as Attis’ heart recalled him to the past solitarily, 45 

Saw clearly where he stood, what, an annihilate apathy, 

With a soul that heaved within him, to the waters he fled again, 

Then, as o'er the waste of ocean, with a rainy eye he gazed 

To the land of home he murmured miserable a soliloquy.’ 

We venture to attempt the same lines, chiefly moved thereto 
because not wholly satisfied with Mr. Ellis’s rendering of the 
noble line— 

‘ Ibi maria vasta visens lacrimantibus oculis,’ 


which is perhaps the finest in a poem full of fine lines. 


‘ But when Sol with the radiating eyes of his golden ccuntenance 
Looked throughout the lucent ether, stedfast earth, and the gusty 
sea, 40 
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Drove night’s shadows with his freshened coursers of the sounding 
feet, 

Then did Somnus, swiftly flying, pass from Attis awakening 

Him the goddess Pasithea took to her bosom tremulous. 

So quickly out of the quiet slumber, devoid of delirium, 

All at once in his heart remembered Attis what his hands had 
done. 45 

With a lucid mind saw clearly what without, and where he was, 

And again, with a surging spirit down to the shallows held his way. 

There, with eyes tear-moistened, gazing over seas immeasurable, 

Unto his fatherland he, wretched, uttered a cry of misery.’ 


Professor Ellis has not attempted to imitate the compound 
epithets —as ederigerae, properipedem, sonipedibus, herifugae, silzi- 
cultriz, nemorivagus—which are numerous in this small poem, 
though wonderfully rare in Latin verse generally. A perfect 
version of the ‘ Attis’ would echo these; and yet how is one to 
English such a line as this P— 


‘ Ubi cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper nemorivagus.’ 


Tame enough seems such a translation as-- 


‘Where the wild deer woodland-haunting, where the boar 
forest-wandering.’ 


Our uninflected language does not, in fact, possess that mar- 
vellous word-welding capacity which was natural to Greek, as 
the numberless beautiful epithets of Homer prove —not to mention 
the extravagant combinations of Aristophanes. 

Some of the love-trifles of Catullus have a dainty delicacy 
never rivalled by any other poet in any other language. The 
‘Passer Deliciae’ is one of these. This is Mr. Ellis’s hendeca- 
syllabic version :— 


‘ Sparrow, favourite of my own beloved, 
Whom to play with, or in her arms to fondle, 
She delighteth, anon with hardy-pointed 
Finger angrily doth provoke to bite her ; 


‘When my lady, a lovely star to long for, 
Bends her splendour awhile to tricks of frolic ; 
Peradventure a careful heart beguiling, 
Pardie, heavier ache perhaps to lighten ; 


‘ Might I, like her, in happy play caressing 
Thee, my dolorous heart awhile deliver ! 
* * 
T would joy, as of old the maid rejoiced 
Racing fleetly, the golden apple eyeing, 
Late-won loosener of the wary girdle,’ 
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We are fortunate —— to be able to compare this with a 
rendering by Mr. R. D. Blackmore, a most accomplished and 
accurate translator, as his ‘Georgics’ of Virgil show. Readers 
who may never have seen that scholarly volume will be pretty 
sure to remember him as the author of that beautiful romance 
of Exmoor, ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 


‘Sparrow, my own maiden’s pet, 
Whom for playmate she loves best, 
Whom she fondles in her breast ; 
At whose soft pretence to nip 
She surrenders finger-tip, 

Self-assertive pecks to whet. 


‘When my bright love is possess’ 
With the humour to provoke 
Any little darling joke, 

Any small diverting vein, 
For the solace of love pain, 
Or when heavy passions rest.’ 


‘Oh, that I could play with thee, 
(Like herself) and therein find 
For anxieties of mind, 

Something gay to set them free ! 


This would charm me, as they tell 
That the nimble demoiselle, 
Charm’d by golden fruit, betrayed 
All her vows to die a maid.’ 


Mr. Blackmore, unfettered by Mr. Ellis’s resolve to use the 
metre of Catullus, has produced an exquisite little poem, and 
there is a coincidence in the two translations, utterly unlike as 
they are, which is suggestive. In one we find the old-fashioned 
word pardie, in the other Atalanta is a nimble demoiselle. It 
would seem as if unconsciously both translators had been led to 
think of the troubadours, those love-singers who used the tongue 
of Oc and No; and, indeed, Catullus was the natural progenitor 
of the troubadours. He was the founder of their guild. Although 
in the ‘ Peleus and Thetis’ he has produced a miniature epos— 
a poem various as the ‘ Odyssey ’ yet only 400 lines in length— 
his preference was for the brief spontaneous songlet. And there 
was in him a touch of chivalry ere chivalry was born—a 
knightly tendency to treat women with poetic courtesy, of 
which there is no trace in Horace, or in any other Roman 
oet. 

Another favourite among the Lesbia love-songs, which indeed 
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are a splendid series of favourites, is the ‘Quaeris quot mihi,’ 
thus rendered by Mr. Ellis :— 


‘ Ask me, Lesbia, what the sum delightful 
Of thy kisses, enough to charm, to tire me 4 


‘ Multitudinous as the grains on even 
Lybian sands aromatic of Cyrene ; 


‘°’Twixt Jove’s oracle in the sandy desert 
And where royally Battus old reposeth ; 


or 


‘ Yea, a company vast as in the silence 
Stars which stealthily gaze on happy lovers ; 


‘F’en so many the kisses I to kiss thee, 
- Count, wild lover, enough to charm, to tire me ; 10 


‘ These no curious eye can wholly number, 
Tongue of jealousy ne’er be with nor harm them.’ 


For this poem we have a kind of sentimental liking; it 
reminds us always of our earliest acquaintance with Catullus. 
In our schoolboy days we attempted a rhymed translation of 
this very poem. Here it is :— 


‘ Lesbia, dost thou inquire 
What would satiate my desire 
Of thy kisses? Libyan sands 
Lie around Cyrene’s lands, 
Which gum-bearing trees entwine, 
*Twixt of Jove the burning shrine 
And old Battus’ sacred tomb ; 
Stars unnumbered, in the gloom 
Of the silent midnight, scan 
All the furtive loves of man. 
Kisses plenteous as these 
Might my wild desire appease ; 
Prying eyes could count them never, 
Nor ill tongues by sorcery sever.’ 


We trust the gentle reader will pardon this puerile version 
when we present him with Mr. Blackmore’s. 


‘Am I bound to tell what share 
Lesbia, of your kisses sweet, 
Is enough, and some to spare ? 


‘Vast as of the Libyan sand 
Is the number, to complete 
Laser-famed Cyrene’s strand : 
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‘ All between the priestly hold 
Of the sultry Jove, compute 
And the tomb of Battus old. 


‘ Many as the stars that scan 
When the night is deeply mute 
The clandestine loves of man. 


‘ Thee to kiss so many kisses, 
For Catullus love-distraught, 
Is enough, and more, of blisses : 
‘Which no prying eyes may score, 
Neither tongue, with mischief fraught, 
Cast a spell of glamour o’er.’ 


Few poems of Catullus have to such an extent allured and 
baffled translators as the ‘Acmen Septimios.’ Herein we pro- 
pose to compare Professor Ellis with Mr. Keningale Cook, a 
young poet whose first work bears the rather ambitious title of 
‘Purpose and Passivn,’ and contains definite traces of both. 
Thus Mr. Ellis :— 
1 
‘ While Septimius in his arms his Acme 
Fondled closely, “ My own,” said he, “my Acme, 


If I love not unto death, nor hold me 
* Ever faithfully, well-prepar’d to largest 
Strain of five wooer yet to love thee, 5 


‘Then in Lydia, then may I alone in 
Burning India face a sulky lion.” 


‘ Scarce he ended, upon the right did eager 
Love sneeze amity ; ’twas before to leftward. 


2 
* Acme quietly back her head reclining 10 
Towards her boy, with a rosy mouth delightful 
Kissed his passionate eyes elately swimming, 
‘Then, “ Septimius, O my life,” she murmur’d, 
“ So may he that is in this hour ascendant 
‘ Rule us ever, as in me burns a greater 15 
Fire, a fiercer, in every vein triumphing.” 
‘ Scarce she ended, upon the right did eager 
Love sneeze amity ; ’twas betore to leftward. 


3 


‘So, tha augury joyous each possessing 
Loves, is lov’d with an even emulation. 20 
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Mr. Keningale Cook’s version is hendecasyllabic also, and 
line for line :— 


Keningale Cook, 


‘ Poor Septimius, all to please his Acme, 
Recks not Syria, recks not any Britain. 


‘In Septimius only faithful Acme i 
Makes her softnesses, holds her happy pleasures. a 
‘ When did mortal on any so rejoicing 25 4 
Look, on union hallow’d as divinely ?’ a 


In his lap, while he whispers, “ Darling Acme, 
Save I utterly love thee, eager all years 

Toward perpetual services that love bids, 
Toward such death as a love extreme consumes by ; 
Sole in Libyan plains and torrid India 
Gray-eyed lions in face will I meet madly.” 

This so said, from the left side as aforetime 
Love sneezed out with a dexter approbation. 
Acme, whiles, with her head just bended backward, 
On the boyish intoxicated eyelids 

Laid that passionate purple mouth in kisses, 
Murmured, “ Life of my soul, O Septimillus, 
This one lord let us so serve henceforth alway 
As in me is the mightier fire, a keener 

Flame that leaps in the delicatest marrows.” 
This so said, from the left side as aforetime 
Sneezed out Love with a dexter approbation. 
Launching now from fair auguries of fortune, 
Soul drinks soul that it loves and is beloved by : 
Lorn Septimius loves one Acme wholly, 

More than Syrias, more than realms Britannic. 
One Septimius faithful-hearted Acme 

Fills with rapturous passion and desirings. 
Mortals happier ever hath one looked on, 

Or on any diviner mood of Venus ?’ 


‘Lo, Septimius holds his petted Acme q 


There are some crabbed notions in this poem. Why Acme 
should sneeze first on the left and then on the right has never 
satisfactorily been explained. The caesius/eo that is sur/y in one 
version and grey-cyed in the other seems to have been—like 
Athene in Homer—ydAavxéms, which epithet has perplexed all 
scholiasts and renderers. Dise/lus is rendered poor in one version, 
Jorn in the other ; we prefer the latter. In the charming slang 
which has superseded language among the classes who do 
not think (thus bringing man gradually back to the inarticulate 
animal from whom Mr. Darwin evolves him), mise//us would 
mean spoony. Finally, 


‘ Mavult quam Syrias Britanniasqne 
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indicates that Septimius preferred the lady to everything 
between the Syrian centre and the British outer limit of the 
Roman world. It is only another form of Waller’s epigram— 


‘Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.’ 


Professor Ellis, we apprehend, has not yet done with Catullus. 
His loving labour in this volume is a sufficient guarantee that 
when another edition of it is demanded we shall see something 
nearer perfection. He may be felicitated on having achieved 
two things of considerable importance in modern literary pro- 
gress. He has given us the best translation of Catullus in the 
language; so incomparably the best that none other can be 
named as second to it. The faults to be found with it are two- 
fold : sometimes it does not exactly echo the marvellous music of 
the poet’s verse, sometimes rhythmical fidelity produces obscurity 
of sense, or renders necessary the introduction of foreign ideas. 
These blemishes are inevitable; but in Professor Ellis’s work 
they are so rare that we expect with confidence eventually to 
obtain from him an ideal version of the poet. What he has 
already accomplished is really most marvellous. We have seldom 
seen so difficult a task so happily achieved. 

In thus conquering Catullus, Professor Ellis has done more 
than any living writer for the great cause of the naturalization 
of classic metres. He has caught the music of the Phalzecian in 
all its moods. This we take to be a metre easy to domesticate ; 
and we see no reason against its being written with the added 
grace of rhyme. The iambic trimeter also suits English well, 
as Mr. Cayley’s ‘Prometheus Bound’ perfectly proved. Mr. 
Ellis deals ably with the Catullian hexameter, a measure so 
variable in its movement that one line (cxvi. 3) drove a learned 
critic to exclaim—‘ Quid ? vix oculis credas et auribus, invenitur 
‘etiam versus, qui, natura numeri dactylici deposita, quinque 
‘deinceps spondeos continet et extremum modo trochaeum.’ 
What cared Catullus for the nature of the dactylic measure ? 
His line is— 

‘ Qui te lenirem nobis, neu conarere.’ 
thus admirably echoed by Mr. Ellis— 
‘Laying thus thy rage in rest, lest everlasting.’ 


We may now anticipate more frequent attempts to use classical 
metres. Isometric translation will naturally precede original 
composition ; but when the English ear grows accustomed to 
these alien intruders, not hexameter only, but Phalecian,Glyconic, 
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Asclepiad, Alcaic, will soon make their way into our literature. 
If from Italy we have learnt the sonnet and the octave rhyme, 
why may we not learn other lessons from Greece and Rome ? 
Literature is like a garden, with infinite varicty of culture 
and of bloom; we shall not neglect our passionate-hearted roses, 
our Naiad-like lilies, because there are gardenias an orchids 
grown for us. Just as the cedar of Lebanon is brought to 
associate with the English oak, Homer’s hexameter may have 
its place beside our own blank verse—the noblest of all metres 
in the hands of a master. Ample space is there for all forms of 
effort ; the paradise of letters cannot be too full, or the develop- 
ments of power and beauty too multitudinous. It has been well 
said (by Elia) that you may lose yourself in another man’s mind 
as easily as in another man’s grounds. But when you enter 
the garden of literature you may lose yourself amid the minds 
of a myriad men, all stronger and greater than yourself. Here 
you climb a difficult hill, but with soft turf always beneath your 
feet, and the fragrance of unknown blooms around you. This 
is Milton’s demesne. Here again you are in a labyrinthine 
forest, and deer drink in the glassy pools, and the hunter’s bugle 
sounds, and gay maidens pass through glades remote, and a 
cynical philosopher soliloquizes as long as you will listen. This 
is Shakespeare’s realm. Why multiply examples ? Certes, it 
were well to multiply these regions of pure and tranquil delight, 
and to extend to the uttermost that garden of poetry which is 
the true garden of Epicurus. Professor Ellis, by giving us 
Catullus in isometric English, unlocks the gates into the two 
wide pleausances of Greece and Rome, and gives us access to the 
multiform exotics of their unexhausted literature. 

We have not deemed it necessary to remark on the moral 
blemishes of the poetry of Catullus—a defect inseparable from 
that Latin race of which he was a member. It is, however, 
important to observe that Mr. Ellis, while translating more of 
the odes than any of his recent antecessors, has kept his 
pages singularly pure. He has caught the poetry of Catullus, 
without transferring the fetid flavour of the soil in which it 
grew. His volume may lie on any table; it is virginibus 
puerisque. Indeed we have to thank him for skilfully eliminating 
impurities . . . . or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that he precipitates them by a kind of chemical process. They 
evanish, at any rate: and we see before us Valerius Catullus, of 
Verona, erudite gentleman, brilliant associate, true lover, 
hearty friend, free from soil as he might have been if born 
in purer times amid a manlier race. By such a translation 
as this the nobility of the man is revealed and established; he 
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is seen to be no gross plebeian, but a true son of Apollo, full 
of graceful power, burning with eager love, but saddened un- 
utterably by the dark belief that the soul must perish with the 
body, and there an end. If the life of Catullus were carefully 
written from the internal evidence of his writings, it would be a 
marvellous exemplar of the effect of a degrading superstition 
on the minds of men of genius. But the lesson may be learnt 
from Professor Ellis’s translation—a work which would have 
given true delight to Walter Savage Landor, who wrote— 


Tell me not what too well I know 
About the Bard of Sirmio— 
Yes, in Thalia’s son 
Such stains there are—as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on.’ 


Art. V.—A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed and subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syep Aumep Kuan Bananor, C.8.1. 
Vol. I. London: Triibner and Co. 1870. 


THE appearance in the English tongue of a defence of the 
Mahometan religion from the hand of one who on the one hand 
claims a lineal descent from the Prophet, and on the other hand 
has been enrolled in an English order of knighthood, is a mark 
of the drawing together of East and West which would have 
seemed impossible a generation or two back. And it marks 
that drawing together in its best form. It is something new 
for a professor of Islam, evidently devout and learned accord- 
ing to his own standard, to stand forth and challenge European 
and Christian thinkers on their own ground. It is a sign of a 
new spirit among thoughtful Mahometans, when a writer of 
their religion no longer shuts himself up within the old barriers 
of his exclusive creed. The bidding of his Prophet and fore- 
father to make ceaseless war upon the Infidel is carried out by 
Syed Ahmed Khan in anew shape. The faith can no longer 
be spread over new realms at the sword’s point: but new fields 
of conflict, and therefore of possible triumph, are laid open. It 
is to the credit of the followers of Islam if they are learning, as 
the author of this book clearly has learned, that it is a false policy 
for a system which can no longer spread itself by temporal 
weapons to withdraw itself into sullen isolation. Our Syed 
takes a far worthier course, and one which shows a far truer 
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faith in his own religion, by trying to show that that religion 
need not shun the light, but that it dares to stand forth and 
meet other systems face to face on the arena of free inquiry. 
The mutual contempt of Christian and Moslem has been largely 
the result of mutual ignorance. It has largely been the result 
of each side seeing the other in its worst form. And the fashion 
of glorifying one particular Mahometan power, which has 
prevailed by fits and starts for some years, as it certainly does 
not rise out of any deep knowledge of Islam and its history, is 
not likely to tend to any fair and reasonable interchange of 
ideas between Mahometans and Christians. Such a book as that 
of Syed Ahmed opens to us a new,world. Few Europeens have 
any notion of the vast mass of theclogicat Jitersture which has 
gathered together at the hands of Mahometan divines, of the vast 
mass of commentaries of which the‘Kcran has Beedthe the*certre. 
It is possible that in some casés Westert conttoversialists might 
find their antagonists in the East somewhat stronger than they 
might expect. But at all events they may be surprised at find- 
ing the war carried into their own country. Syed Ahmed is 
evidently not afraid of meeting either Christian divines or 
European scholars on their own ground. He is certainly not 
free from that contempt for the Infidel which seems inherent in 
the Moslem character, and which is, we suppose, specially 
becoming in a descendant of the Prophet. The Syed is ready 
to acknowledge, and to acknowledge with thankfulness, any 
instances where his great forefather has received favourable or 
even just dealing at the hands of European writers.* Still, on 
the whole, he looks down on his Christian antagonists. And he 
looks down on them with a sort of contemptuous pity as his 
intellectual inferiors, as men less thoughtiul and less well- 
informed than himself. Such a state of mind is certainly not 
the best for engaging in controversy ; but on the other hand, it 


* We must here point out a singular imposture of which the Syed 
has been made the victim. He quotes, among authors who have done 
justice to Mahomet and his system, ‘ Edward Gibbon, the celebrated his- 
torian, Godfrey Higgins, Thomas Carlyle, and John Davenport.’ When 
we read this passage we had never before heard the name of John 
Davenport, but it struck us as remarkable that the greater part of the 
passage quoted in his name came word for word from Mr. Freeman’s 
‘History and Conquests of the Saracens.’ We have since with some diffi- 
culty procured a copy of Mr. Davenport’s book, which could not be found 
in any regular publisher’s catalogue. The book is ‘An Apology for 
Mohammed and the Koran, by John Dayenport. London: Printed for 
the author, and to be had of J. Davis and Sons, 137, Long Acre. 1869.’ 
In this book, pp. 140, 141 are copied without acknowledgment, and we 
think without the change of a word, from passages in pp. 42, 46, 66, 29, 
of Mr. Freeman’s book. 
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is certainly not the worst. Syed Ahmed, as we hold, over-rates 
his own knowledge and his own powers of reasoning, as 
compared with those of his Christian opponents. But by so 
doing he admits that the question is a matter for reason and 
inquiry ; and, after all, our Mahometan controversialist does 
not treat Christians as a body nearly so badly as Christians of 
different sects are often in the habit of treating one another. 

We rejoice then at so promising a contribution as Syed 
Ahmed gives us towards filling up the gap which at present 
yawns between men of Eastern and Western nations, of 
Eastern and Western creeds. But even among Western 
scholars there yawns another gap almost as wide between those 
to whom the East urd ihe West respectively supply subjects 
of study. The‘ field: of elther’ Eastern or Western scholar- 
ship is so wide that it‘is hardiy' possible to find any man 
whe is master of both ‘¢like? * Each has need of the other 
at every step. The Western scholar is constantly brought 
into contact with the history of the Kast. As far as authentic 
records carry us back, the history of the civilized world has 
largely turned upon the great struggle between the two 
systems which we vaguely, yet not inaccurately, speak of as 
Eastern and Western. The rivalry of East and West, in those 
days the rivalry of the Barbarian and the Greek, was, in the 
eyes of Herodotus, the subject of the drama of human history. 
It was so in his own day ; it had been so from the earliest days 
of which legend or tradition had anything to tell. Since his 
days the struggle has gone on in various forms, and the 
championship of each side has passed into the hands of various 
nations ; and, at almost all its stages, the struggle has been 
made fiercer and more abiding because religious differences 
have stepped in to heighten political enmity. The old faith of 
Persia, alike under Achaemenid and under Sassanid rule, stood — 
forth as something hostile alike to the heathendom of the old 
Greek and to the Christianity of the later Roman. But the 
struggle never reached its full bitterness till the respective 
civilizations of the East and the West had leagued themselves 
for ever with the two religions between which, for the very 
reason that their teaching has so much in common, opposition 
has ever been most deadly. The various forms of polytheism 
could always tolerate one another ; they could for the most part 
hit upon some scheme of compromise or amalgamation. A 
national religion, like that of the Jew or the Persian, might whet 
the spirit of patriotism in a struggle against an enemy of another 
faith ; but its votaries were not bound to enter upon schemes 
of spiritual conquest. Content with the possession of their 
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own law, they could look with indifference on the fate which 
might, either in this world or the next, be designed for the less 
favoured and enlightened portion of mankind. But neither 
Christianity nor Islam can thus sit still without a thought for 
the spiritual welfare of others. Each alike proclaims itself as 
the one true faith, the one law for all lands and all nations, 
which none of the sons of men can reject except at the peril of 
his soul. Each alike, then, is in its own nature aggressive; each 
seeks to bring all the kingdoms of the earth within the one pale 
of safety ; and, when persuasion fails, it is the avowed principle 
of one creed, it has been the frequent practice of the votaries of 
both, to extend the dominion of the one truth at the point of 
the sword. For the last twelve hundred years that struggle 
between East and West which has ever been the centre of all 
history has taken the special form of a struggle between 
Christendom and Islam. There is not a nation in Europe 
which has not had its share in the great conflict. Even those 
nations whose geographical position hindered them from stand- 
ing in the forefront of the battle have at least sent their handful 
of crusaders to fight against the Paynim for the Holy Sepulchre. 
If the struggle has now ceased within the ordinary bounds of 
European diplomacy and warfare, if modern European policy, 
instead of ceaseless warfare with the Infidel, consists in propping 
up his tottering dominion over unwilling Christians, that is 
simply because, within the European border, the Infidel has 
ceased to be threatening. In more obscure parts of the world 
the struggle still goes on: it even seems not unlikely that it 
may soon be brought very near to our own doors. Recent re- 
ports speak of a wide-spread discontent among the Mahometan 
inhabitants of India, a discontent grounded on no other cause 
than that, under British rule, the Mahometan is placed on 
a perfect equality with men of all other creeds, whereas he 
deems it his inherent right to rule over men of all other creeds. 
Such is indeed the inborn spirit of the Mahometan faith—a 
faith of which it is not an accident, but an essential principle, 
that it is to be spread by the sword, can never, except under 
compulsion, sit down on an equality with other faiths. It may, 
within certain limits it must, grant a contemptucus toleration 
to men of other religions; it can never willingly submit to 
accept toleration, or even equality, at the hands of those whom 
it looks on as made to be either its victims, its subjects, or its 
converts. 

The more we feel the prominent part which the struggle 
between Christendom and Islam has borne in the general 
history of the world, the more deeply we feel the vast 
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importance of a right understanding of the Mahometan history. 
Until we fully grasp the true nature and position of the rival 
power, whole volumes of Christian and European history remain 
most imperfectly understood. And the more deeply we feel 
all this, the more deeply also we feel the frightful difficulty of 
getting at aright understanding of the Mahometan history. 
We speak from the point of view of Western students, anxious, 
first of all, to understand the history of a system which has had 
such powerful effects on the history of the system which forms 
the subject of our own studies. But those who go so far as this 
cannot fail to be anxious also to know something, for its own 
sake, of a system which has exercised so powerful an influence 
upon the mind of man; and, if possible, they will be even more 
anxious to call up a lively image of the man who has wrought a 
greater change in the condition and history of the world than 
any other mere mortal. But the difficulties which beset a 
Western scholar in striving to gain a knowledge, so precious in 
itself and so important for his own purposes, are almost enough 
to make him draw back at the onset. He finds a gulf, which 
it seems hopeless to think of crossing, between himself and the 
original authorities on his subject. He finds a gulf only less 
wide between himself and those modern scholars who have under- 
taken Eastern subjects, and who must serve as interpreters 
between himself and the original writers of Eastern history. 
Few scholars can be found who are masters alike of the 
Eastern and the Western languages. Here and there a 
man may be found who has enough knowledge both of 
European and Asiatic tongues to serve for the purposes of 
comparative philology. But it is almost impetitile to find a 
man who is thoroughly master at once of the literature of 
the East and of the West. ‘Thoroughly to work out in detail 
the long story of the relations between Christendom and 
Islam—a story which involves the story of the relations 
between West and East before Christendom and Islam arose—a 
man must add a thorough knowledge of European history, 
classical and medieval, to a knowledge equally thorough of the 
vast mast of historical literature which has been accumulated 
through so many ages in the languages of the East. But such 
knowledge as this is only to be had piecemeal; its acquisition 
in all its fulness would surpass the longest life and the greatest 
energy which has ever fallen to the lot of man. The man who 
devotes himself to any one branch of the subject must be content 
to take many things at second-hand, on the authority of those who 
have devoted themselves to other branches. It is rare to find a 
man to whom all ages of European history, classical, medieval, 
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and modern, are alike familiar; and it is inconceivable that any 
man should be able to add to this unusual amount of Western 
knowledge anything more than a mere smattering of the needful 
knowledge of the Kast. Even if he has gained some knowledge 
of the chief historical languages of the East, mere lack of time 
will hinder him from gaining the same sort of knowledge of the 
historical literature contained in them which he has gained of 
the historical literature of the West. He is driven back at the 
threshold. He wishes, for instance, to gain a thorough know- 
ledge, not only of the life and teaching of Mahomet, but of the 
practical working of his system as a religious and political code. 
He is told that ‘the living law of Mahometanism is not to be 
‘ found in the Koran, but in the commentators—a set of the most 
‘ vicious scoundrels who ever disgraced humanity, whose first 
‘ object seems to have been to relax the plain meaning of the 
‘ original edicts as far as practicable.’* He feels that he may 
possibly master the Koran, but that he has no hope of mastering 
the commentators. Yet such a warning as this makes him only 
the more anxious to master the commentators. He sees that 
the corruptions of a religion or of a code are an essential portion 
of its history. He feels that, thoroughly to understand the 
history and working of Islam, he must know, not only what the 
Prophet meant, but what his followers in successive ages have 
taken him tomean. And he is perhaps inclined to be indignant 
at finding any whole class of men described as ‘ vicious 
scoundrels.’ He knows something of the controversies of 
Christendom, of the additions and perversions with which 
disputants of one sect or another have overwhelmed the original 
purity of the faith. He knows something of the history of law 
in European countries, of the strange subtleties and the fre- 
quent wrongs which have sprung from the perverse ingenuity 
of lawyers, Roman, English, or any other. Yet he knows 
perfectly well that it would be utterly unfair to set down either 
the theologians or the lawyers of any age, sect, or country in 
Europe, as being, in the mass, ‘a set of vicious scoundrels.’ Nay 
more, if a religious and civil code has been for ages expounded by 
a set of vicious scoundrels, the mere fact is surely remarkable in 
itself. Such a fact must also have had a most important effect 


* We quote from an article in the unluckily defunct ‘ National Review’ 
for October, 1861, headed ‘The Great Arabian,’ an article supplying 
many materials for thought, as suggested by the contemplation of 
Mahomet’s personal history from an Eastern point of view. It is worth 
comparing this article with another in the same Review for July, 1858, 
which throughout looks at Mahomet from the point of view of a Western 
scholar and thinker. 
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on the condition and history of the nations who have so 
long followed such unhappy guidance. ‘The repulsive picture 
thus drawn of the Mahometan commentators makes us only the 
more anxious to know something about them. But we feel that, 
without giving up more time than we can afford to take from 
still more important matters, we must be content to abide in 
ignorance. 

This is the kind of difficulty which is met at every step by 
those who lay no claim to the character of professed Oriental 
scholars, but who wish to gain that knowledge of Eastern 
matters without which they feel that their knowledge even 
of Western matters is very imperfect. Yet they must thank- 
fully acknowledge that a class of Oriental scholars has arisen, 
whose writings take away not a few of the difficulties in their 
path. We cannot forbear, even in passing, from paying a tri- 
bute of gratitude to such works on Oriental history as those of 
Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Erskine. As to our own immediate 
subject, German scholarship may well be proud of such works 
as those of Weil and Sprenger, and English scholarship of the 
great work of Sir William Muir. We can hardly fancy a book 
better suited to our purpose, from our own point of view, than 
the clear and business-like volume of Dr. Weil.* In the larger 
work of Dr. Sprenger, a purely Western scholar may sometimes 
get bewildered with an Kastern scholarship which is too deep 
for him; he may sigh for something like order and method, and 
he may sometimes wish that the results were-set forth with 
somewhat less of what he may be tempted to call irrelevant and 
undignified sprightliness.t He may also perhaps be inclined to 
see in his guide somewhat of a disposition to know more 
than can possibly be known. Yet he will none the less 
admire the prodigious stores of knowledge which Dr. Sprenger 
has gathered together—stores especially rich in collateral 
information touching the Prophet’s companions and contem- 
poraries. The work of our own countryman is a noble monu- 
ment of research, thought, and criticism. Yet even here we 
sometimes feel that the author leads us just deep enough inte 


* Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben und seine Lehre; yon Dr. Gustay 
Weil. Stuttgart, 1843. 

+ Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed; von A. Sprenger. 
Berlin, 1869. We are almost afraid to talk about the dignity of history 
or of philosophy either, but surely this is not the style in which to deal 
with grave questions either of facts or morals: ‘So ist dem Maun das 
: urfniss ein Weib zu lieben angeboren, aber die Reize der Liesel 
‘erwecken erst diesen Trieb und bestimmen ihn, sie ausschlieslich zu 
— (1. 224.) There are many passages like this in Dr. Sprenger’s 
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the matter to make us wish to go deeper. We doubt here and 
there whether Sir William Muir has always boldly carried out his 
own canons of criticism, and we long for time and opportunities 
to test his authorities for ourselves in detail. We feel sure that, 
beneath the destroying hammer of Sir George Lewis, nay, in 
the hands of writers much less unbelieving than Sir George 
Lewis, whole generations and ages of alleged early Arabian 
history would pass away from the domain of ascertained history 
into the domain of unascertained legend. And we cannot help 
seeing that Sir William Muir’s earnest and undoubting faith as 
a Christian mun has sometimes stood in his way as a critical 
historian. A man may surely be a good Christian without 
bringing in the Old Testament genealogies as historical docu- 
ments from which there is no appeal; and when Sir William 
Muir hints his belief that in some parts of his career Mahomet 
was the subject of what we may “a a Satanic inspiration, he is 
putting forth a view which he has a perfect right to maintain as 
a theological proposition, but he is treading on ground whither 
the historian of events and creeds must refuse to follow him. 

In truth, the great difficulty of the subject is that, while it is 
the duty of the historian to avoid committing himself on ques- 
tions which are purely theological, yet, in considering the life of 
Mahomet and the effects of Mahometanism, he cannot help for 
ever treading on the very verge of the forbidden region, 
Through the whole history, both of the man and of the nations 
which have adopted his system, the religious element underlies 
everything. Mahomet was a conqueror and a ruler; but he was 
a conqueror and a ruler only because he declared himself to 
be a divinely-commissioned prophet. His immediate followers 
founded the vastest empire that the world ever saw, an empire 
which, though it soon split asunder in actual fact, has main- 
tained a theoretical unity ever since. But that empire was 
not, strictly speaking, the dominion of a nation or of a dynasty. 
It was the dominion of a religious sect which had risen to 
political power, of a religious sect with which the acquisition of 
political power was a religious principle. In the Mahometan 
system there is no room for national distinctions; religious 
belief stands in the place of nationality ; every fellow-believer 
is a fellow-countryman. There is no distinction between Church 
and State; we cannot even say that Church and State are two 
different aspects of the same body. In Islam the Church comes 
first in idea and in fact; the State is simply the Church in its 
unavoidable temporal relations. In Islam there is no rivalry, no 
distinction, between Pope and Cesar; the same man is at once 


Pope and Cesar, and he is Caesar simply because he is Pope. 
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In every Mahometan country the whole civil and social fabric 
rests on the groundwork of a divine law once revealed. The 
professions of the canon and the civil lawyer, even the professions 
of the lawyer and the theologian, are in Islam one and the 
same. In everything the spiritual element comes first, and 
the temporal element is its mere appendage. The appendage 
may indeed sometimes overshadow the inherent substance. We 
can conceive that a modern Ottoman Sultan admitted as a 
member of the commonwealth of Christian Europe may some- 
times forget that he is the Caliph of the Prophet of Islam. So 
German archiepiscopal Electors seem sometimes to have for- 

otten that they were Christian priests. But if the Caliph has 
orgotten his own mission, there are millions of believers 
throughout the world who well remember it. The last time 
that a Roman Emperor set foot in Rome, he himself seemed to 
have forgotten his own being. But the Roman People had not 
forgotten it, and, though the successor of Augustus lurked in 
the person of Joseph the Second, they welcomed the successor of 
Augustus to his own home. With far more truth, with far 
more effect, might the Caliph of Mahomet, casting aside his 
trust in an arm of flesh, appeal to the religious zeal, not only of 
his own political subjects, but of all true believers throughout the 
world. It would be no small trial for Christendom, it would be 
a special trial for those Christian governments which bear rule 
over Mahometan subjects, if such a day should ever come. 

The primary fact then from which we start is that Mahomet 
was a man who founded a temporal dominion, but who 
grounded his claim to temporal dominion solely on his claim to 
be a divinely commissioned teacher of religion. He taught a 
doctrine; he founded a sect; and the proselytes of that sect 
presently set forth, in the name of their new faith, to conquer 
the world. In the first burst of its new-born enthusiasm, in the 
successive revivals of that enthusiasm, they actually did conquer 
and keep no small part of the world. Every Moslem was, as 
his first duty, a missionary; but he was an armed missionary. 
In this the religion of Mahomet forms a marked contrast 
to the two religious systems which had gone before his 
own, and with which his own must be compared at every step. 
To understand the position of Mahomet and the results of his 
teaching, we must throughout compare the origin and growth of 
Islam with the origin and growth of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity. And we must for this purpose look on Judaism and 
Christianity in their purely historical aspect ; for the moment we 
must look on each, without regard to the truth or falsehood of 
theological propositions, in the character which’each assumes 
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for itself. Each of the three systems, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, claims, according to the received belief of their 
several followers, to be the work of a personal founder ; but 
even in their purely historical aspect, the founders of the three 
systems do not stand in exactly the same relation to the 
systems which they founded. At first sight, it may seem that 
Moses stands towards Judaism in exactly the same relation 
in which Mahomet stands towards Islam. In both cases the 
prophet is eminently the prophet of his own nation. In both 
cases he proclaims himself as the divinely commissioned giver 
of a new law, and he leads the disciples of that law to a political 
conquest. But there are wide points of difference between the 
two cases. In the history of Moses the political and the 
religious elements are throughout intermingled, but in its 
purely historical aspect the political element comes before the 
religious. Moses is not charged with the first revelation of a new 
faith, or even with the revival of a faith that is wholly for- 
gotten. He acts from the beginning by a divine commission, 
but the first public duty which that divine commission lays 
upon him is to work the political deliverance of his people 
from bondage. It is not till after their deliverance that 
he delivers his code of laws, moral, civil, and ritual. The 
primary work of Moses is the foundation of a commonwealth, 
and for that commonwealth he legislates both in religious and in 
temporal matters; but Moses is a strictly theological teacher 


| only so far as his people had, during their Egyptian bondage, 


forgotten or fallen away from the earlier revelation to Abraham. 
Moses then is primarily a lawgiver, the founder of a code of 
civil and canon law; it is only secondarily that he becomes 
the prophet of a new or revived creed. Mahomet too comes 
as one sent to revive the faith of Abraham, and he too 
becomes the founder and lawgiver of a commonwealth. But 
his primary character is that of the preacher of a new 
revelation ; his character as ruler and lawgiver is something 
secondary both in time and in idea. He is not sent to 
deliver an oppressed nation from political bondage, but to 
stand forth as the preacher of truth and righteousness among 
an already settled community. It is only when that community 
has cast him forth, and when another community has received 
him with open arms, that he gradually puts on the character of 
warrior, ruler, and lawgiver. Add to this that the mission of 
Moses is distinctly confined to a single nation; that nation he 
delivers from bondage, he legislates for it, and—in this like Ma- 
homet—he leaves it to his successor to settle his people in the 
land which they are foredoomed to conquer. But towards the 
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world in general he has no direct mission, either of teaching, of 
legislation, or of conquest. His legislation has indeed influenced 
the laws and the morals of all Christian and of many non-Christian 
nations, but it was to the Hebrews alone that it was directly 
addressed ; it was on them alone that it was directly binding. 
Towards the doomed nations of Canaan the message of Moses 
was one of simple extermination ; towards the rest of the world 
the commonwealth which he founded was capable of the ordinary 
relations of national friendship or solliihel ent . But the 
mission of Mahomet is a mission directly addressed to all man- 
kind; first as the peaceful preacher, then as the conqueror 
enforcing his teaching with the sword, his message is in both 
stages addressed to all who may come within the reach of his 
 gecrone or his compulsion. There is no nation whom it is 
is mission to sweep from the earth without so much as the 
alternative of submission or tribute; but, on the other hand, 
there is no nation with whom, consistently with their ewn 
principles, his followers can sit down on ordinary international 
terms. Where submission and conversion are alike refused, 
war with the Infidel can never cease. Christianity, on the other 
hand, is, like Mahometanism, a teaching addressed to all the 
world and not to one nation only. While Judaism speaks only to 
its own people, while its earliest records appeal only to temporal 
sanctions, while they are silent as to the duty or the destiny of 
men beyond the pale, Christianity and Islam alike announce 
themselves as the one truth, as the one path of salvation,the 
one means oifered to the whole human race as the way to 
happiness in another life. But to this spiritual teaching, 
Christianity, unlike either Judaism or Mahometanism, adds 
no political character whatever. Christianity, like Islam, was 
first preached in a single settled community, and from that 
one community it spread, like Islam, over a large part of the 
earth; but wherever it sprea‘ itself, it spread itself as purely a 
ee of theological and moral teaching. Its followers 
ormed no political society, and it has at no time been held 
that Christians are bound, as Christians, to be subjects of 
any particular power, to establish any particular form of 
government, or to rule themselves by any particular civil 
precepts. Christianity has allied itself with the civil power; 
it has been forced upon unwilling proselytes at the sword’s 
point; but when this has happened, the appeal to the secular 
arm has been something purely incidental, while in the 
Mahometan creed, such an Fe has ever been one of the first of 
religious duties. Thus, of the three great monotheistic systems 


which the Semitic race has given to the world, Judaism 
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proclaims itself as the divinely given code of a single nation, a 
system which does not refuse proselytes, but which does not 
seek for them. Christianity proclaims itself as a divinely given 
system of faith and morals, a system addressed to all mankind, 
but which is content to make its way among mankind by 
moral forces only, and which leaves the governments of the 
earth as it finds them. Mahometanism also proclaims itself as 
a divinely given system of faith and morals, a system ad- 
dressed to all mankind ; but it proclaims itself also as a system 
to be enforced on all mankind by the sword. It is a system 
which, in its perfect theory, would require all mankind to be 
members of one political society, and which in its actual practice 
gi the revelation of its original prophet to be received, not 
only as the rule of religious faith and practice, but as the 
ground-work of the whole civil jurisprudence of all who accept 
its teaching. 

Each again of these three great monotheistic religions has its 
written revelation. Herein comes one of the most marked dis- 
tinctions between the three, and a specially marked distinction 
between Christianity and Islam. The book which contains the 
revelation of Islam is the work of the founder of Islam. It pro- 
claims itself as the word of God, not indeed written by the hand 
of the Prophet, but taken down from his mouth, and spoken in his 
person. It is a revelation which began and ended in the person 
of its first teacher, which none of his successors dare add to or 
take away from. But, as that revelation does not take the form 
of an autobiography, it follows that there is no narrative of the 
acts of the Prophet which can claim divine authority. But the 
sacred books of the Christian revelation are biographical ; they 
are not the writings of the founder of Christianity, but records 
of his life, in which his discourses are recorded among his other 
actions. Certain other of the writings of his earliest followers 
are also held to be of equal authority with the records of his 
own life. The Jewish Law comes to us in a third shape; it is 
a code incorporated in a history, a history which orthodox 
belief looks on as an autobiography. But in this case the 
revelation is not confined to the first lawgiver himself or to 
his immediate followers; an equal authority, a like divine origin, 


_ is held to belong to a mass of later writings of various ages, 


which are joined with those of the original lawgiver to form the 
sacred Sele of the first dispensation. In short, the Mahometan 
accepts nothing as of divine authority except the personal 
utterances of his prophet taken down in his lifetime. With 
the Jew and the Christian the actual discourses of Moses and 
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of Christ form only a portion of the writings which he accepts 
as the sacred books of his faith. 

We are here of course speaking of what we may call the 
orthodox belief of Jews, Christians, and Mahometans respec- 
tively. The genuineness, the divine origin, of the sacred books 
of the three religions it is no part of our immediate argument 
todiscuss. But we must go on to notice that each _— assuines 
the divine origin of the system which went before it. Each 
comes, not to destroy, but to fulfil, the dispensation which it 
succeeds. Christianity assumes the divine origin of Judaism ; 
the sacred books of the New Testament assume the genuine- 
ness and the divine anthority of the sacred books of the Old. 
And Islam no less undoubtingly assumes the divine origin both 
of Judaism and of Christianity ; Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet 
are declared to be alike prophets of the Lord, to be alike 
preachers of the original faith of Abraham, each entrusted 
with the communication to mankind of a written revelation 
from God. Now here, though on a comparatively small point, 
we are brought to one of the touchstones of the Mahometan 
system. The Gospels assume the genuineness and authority 
of the Mosaic Law. Sceptical critics who hold the existing 
Pentateuch to have been written long after the time of Moses 
may make this a ground for attacking the authority of the 
Gospels. But what the Gospels assume was at least the 
received belief of their own time; the error, if there be any, 
was no personal error of their writers. But it seems clear 
that Mahomet conceived that, as the Law was a book revealed 
to Moses, and the Koran a book revealed to himself, so the 
Gospel was a book revealed to Jesus. IILere is an error of a 
perfectly different kind, an utter misconception of the nature 
of the book of which he was speaking. This leads us at once 
to the real relation of Islam to Judaism and Christianity, and 
to the relation of the Koran itself to the sacred books of 
the two earlier systems. And these questions at once involve the 
question of the personal character of Mahomet, and of his claims 
to be looked on as an apostle of God. In examining these ques- 
tions we lay no claim to any share of the Oriental lore of a 
Muir, a Weil, or a Sprenger, or of the author of a remarkable 
article in the Quarterly Review about two years back.* But 


* October, 1869. There is something disappointing in this well- 
known essay. It bears witness to the deep and curious learning of tho 
writer, but it is thrown into a form which really does not convey much 
knowledge to the reader. And a Western critic’s suspicions are at once 
aroused—unreasonably perhaps, but still unavoidably—by the authoi’s 
systematic detcrmination to see Jewish influences everywhere, 
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perhaps even those learned writers may feel some interest in 
seeing the effect of their own labours on minds which are 
obliged to accept facts at their hands, but which strive to test 
the facts which they accept by the help of the critical habits of 
Western scholarship. 

Of the essential genuineness of the Koran we have no doubt. 
It has been well said that the very artlessness, not to say 
stupidity, with which it is put together, is a proof that we 
have in it the real sayings of Mahomet. But it contains his say- 
ings spread over many years, put together without any attempt at 
chronological order, and, even if we could accept with certainty 
any of the schemes of chronological arrangement which learned 
men have proposed, we should be far from having an auto- 
biography of the Prophet. The Koran consists of sayings put 
forth as occasion called for them, and in many cases their 
references to the occasion which called for them are very dark 
and allusive. Besides the Koran itself and a few treaties and 
such like documents, there is no extant writing of the Prophet’s 
own time. We have therefore to put together his life from 
collections of traditions, compiled at various times, but none 
of which can claim the rank of contemporary evidence. It 
appears that the first collection of traditions was not made 
till towards the end of the first century of the Hegira, and 
the earliest which are now extant are not of older date than 
the second. And, in estimating their value, we must remember 
that they are in their own nature not history but hagiography, 
and we know from the biographies of Christian saints how soon 
the history of any person who is looked on as an object of 
religious reverence begins to depart from the truth of the 
actual facts. Sir William Muir in his Introduction, and Dr. 
Sprenger in the Introduction to his third volume, give a 
full account of these traditional sources, with an elaborate 
estimate of their respective values. Still the Western reader 
who is accustomed to balance conflicting evidence in the case 
of Western history is ever and anon tempted to wish for 
fuller means of exercising a judgment of his own. Still we 
have nothing to do but to be satisfied with what we have got; 
and. our own guides, English and German, certainly give us the 
means of comparing and balancing a large store of the autho- 
rities on which the received history of the Prophet rests. 

As to the main facts of the life of Mahomet there seems 
to be no reasonable doubt. Born at Mecca, the holy city of 
Arabia, of the tribe of the Koreish, the noblest stock of Arabia, 
he started in life with hardly any possessions beyond his 
illustrious descent. In carly life he had to betake himself to a 
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calling which his countrymen looked down upon, and the Pro- 
phet of Islam, like the Psalmist of Israel, spent part of his 
early days in the calling of a shepherd. This fact is to be 
noticed. A shepherd’s life in the East would give a youth of a 
thoughtful turn many opportunities for meditation, and to the 
effects of this part of Mahomet’s life we probably owe many of 
those passages of the Koran which bear witness to his famili- 
arity and deep sympathy with external nature. We then find 
him in the service of the wealthy widow Khadijah, acting 
as her agent in her mercantile affairs, in itself a considerable 
rise in a city whose merchants were princes. Presently, at the 
age of twenty-five, his fortune is made by a marriage with his 
employer, whom tradition describes as fifteen years older than 
himself. Fifteen years later his prophetic career begins. . Up 
to this time he is set before us as remarkable for nothing but 
the general excellence of his life and conversation. He joined, 
like the rest of his countrymen, in the idolatrous worship of 
Mecca, a worship which consisted in reverence for one Supreme 
Deity, combined with the worship of inferior powers, and among 
them especially certain female beings, who were looked upon as 
the daughters of God. Of the personal virtues of Mahomet 
there seems no doubt; his admirers would doubtless do their 
best to hide his faults, and to bring his excellences into notice ; 
but as a whole, the picture is clearly a genuine one ; we accept it 
if only because those deeds of his later days which we cannot help 
looking on as crimes are honestly handed down to us. Many 
of the details also, the accounts which we read of his general 
simplicity of life, his boundless liberality, his kindness and affa- 
bility to all men, his gentleness to slaves, children, and animals, 
whatever play of fancy there may be in the details, still bear 
about them the signs of essential truth. One thing at least 
is clear: a man whose after-life showed him to be a man 
of strong passions, and who lived in a community which 
allowed an almost unrestricted polygamy, strictly kept his faith 
during the best years of his life toa single wife many years 
older than himself. On the whole, we cannot fail to see in the 
early life of Mahomet a thoroughly good man according to his 
light. Presently he announces himself as the Prophet of the 
Lord, sent to call back his countrymen to that faith of their 
forefathers Abraham and Ishmael from which they had so 
grievously departed. They are no longer, in his own phrase, to 
give God companions, daughters or inferior powers of any kind. 
God alone is to be worshipped; the moral virtues are to be 
practised, and barbarous customs, like the burying alive of 
female children, are to be cast aside. God is proclaimed as the 
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righteous and almighty ruler of the world, who will judge all 
mankind at the last day, and will award to them, according to 
their deeds in this life everlasting happiness or everlasting 
torment. Such a creed the Prophet preaches; but for a while 
he has but few followers. The few whom he has, however, are 
those whose adherence was, in some sort, the best witness, if not 
to his mission, at least to his personal character. The first and 
the most earnest of believers in the Prophet were those who 
could best judge of the character of the man. His wife 
Khadijah, his noble freedman Zeyd, his friend the wise, bountiful, 
and moderate Abou-Bekr, were among the first to accept his 
mission. He kept the respect of men who utterly rejected his 
claims as an apostle; his uncle Abou-Talib, while refusing to 
give any heed to his teaching, never failed in his friendship, 
and, as long as he lived, effectually shielded him against the 
malice of his enemies. These days of his preaching at Mecca 
were his days of trial and persecution. Once, perhaps twice, his 
faith failed him; it might be in a fit of momentary despair that 
he uttered words which sounded like a compromise with idolatry, 
words which implied that inferior deities might be lawfully 
reverenced as mediators and intercessors with the Almighty.* 
But his lapse was only for a season; he soon again took up his 
parable, and again denounced all idolatry, all compromise with 
idolatry. Never again did his faith fail him; never again did 
he waver in his trust in his own mission, or in the truths which 
it was his mission to announce. He finds it expedient to counsel 
his followers to seek shelter in a strange land, but he himself 
keeps at his post among ail dangers till a city of refuge is 
ready for him within his own Arabia. He flies from Mecca to 
Medina, and the whole character of his life and teaching is 
presently changed. Islam and its founder now take their place 
in the history of the world.t The peaceful preacher changes 
into the ruler and conqueror; the religious sect becomes a political 
commonwealth ; the teaching of faith and righteousness changes 
into the legislation, permanent and occasional, needed for a 
new-born commonwealth surrounded by enemies and waging 


* See the full examination of the lapse of Mahomet in Sir William 
Muir’s fifth chapter (vol. ii. p. 149). So Sprenger ii. 7. See also Rod- 
well’s Translation of the Koran, Sura liii. p. 64. Syed Ahmed argues at 
length against the fact in p. 35 of his Essay on the Mohammedan Tradi- 
tions; all the essays in his volume are paged separately. 

+ Sprenger iii. p. ii, ‘Mohammads Eintritt in Madyna, ... . 
‘ist sein in die Weltgeschichte, und die Moslime haben Recht, damit 
‘ihre Aera zu beginnen. In Madyna wurde er zum Eroberer und 
‘ Herrscher.’ 
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constant warfare.* The man who had been driven forth from 
Mecca with only one companion becomes strong enough to make 
a treaty with the rulers of his native city, and he is allowed to 
make his pilgrimage to the holy place of Abraham and Ishmael. 
An alleged breach of the treaty supplies a pretext for warfare. 
The Prophet marches against the holy city; he is met on his 
way by the submission and conversion of the most stubborn of his 
enemies; the city itself is yielded almost without a blow ; the 
triumphant Prophet enters; the holy place is purified, and the 
idols which had thrust themselves into the shrine of Abraham 
are dashed in pieces in answer to the words, ‘Truth is 
come, let falsehood disappear.’ One by one all the tribes 
of Arabia are gathered in to the faith of Allah and the 
obedience of his Prophet. The purified temple of Mecca 
becomes the scene of yet another last and solemn pilgrimage, 
of one last and solemn giving of the law to the assembled 
believers.t And then, when he seemed to have reached the great 
crisis of his history, when his power was threatened by rival 
prophets in his. own land, and when he was gathering his 
forces to measure himself with the power of Rome—with the 
i of Rome in all the glory of the Persian victories of 

eraclius—the Prophet is called away to his Companion in 
Paradise, and leaves none to succeed him on earth. At his death 
the greater part of the tribes of Arabia fallaway. They are won 
back by the wisdom of Abou-Bekr and by the sword of Omar. The 
united powers of the peninsula, gathered together in the name 
of God and his Prophet, go forth to the conquest of the two 
great empires of the world. Within a few years the Eastern 
provinces of Rome are lopped away, and Persia is wiped out of 
the list of nations. A century has not passed away before the 
Caliph of Mahomet reigns alike on the banks of the Jaxartes 
and on the banks of the Guadalquiver, and the same faith is 
taught in the temples of Samarkand and in the temples of 
Cordova. 

Such were the main events of the life of Mahomet, and of 
that first burst of zeal on the part of his followers after his 
death which can hardly be kept apart from the story of his 
life. What does such a tale lead us to think of the man 
himself and of his alleged revelation? We may dismiss 


* Sprenger points out this character of the Medinese Suras in vol. iii. 
p. Xxix., and adds, in his unpleasant but forcible way, ‘ der Koran wurde 
‘yon nun an zu einer Art yon Moniteur, nur schade, dass nicht jedem 
‘ Artikel das Datum vorgesetzt ist.’ 

+ See the account of this striking scene in the thirty-first chapter of 
Muir, and in Weil, p. 288, 
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without examination the exploded theory which once looked on 
Mahomet as a conscious impostor from the beginning of his 
career to the end. But many estimates may be formed 
of him ranging between the mere reviling of writers like 
Prideaux and Maracci and the implicit faith which Syed 
Ahmed is bound to put in the teaching of his Prophet and 
forefather. Of Mahomet’s thorough sincerity, of his honest 
faith in the truth of his own mission, at all events during the 
first stages of his career, there can, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt ; indeed, the opposite view seems no longer to have any 
adherents of whom much heed need be taken. The early 
Suras—those which in the ordinary arrangement will be found 
at the end—carry with them the stamp of perfect sincerity. 
To a Western taste they may often seem incoherent and 
unintelligible, but on this point Western taste is hardly a fair 
judge. As for their matter, there is in them as yet no 
egislation for a commonwealth; there is not even any 
dogmatic teaching for a religious sect. These early chapters 
are the outpouring of the heart of the man himself, the psalms, 
the musings, the ejaculations, —for of the Suras are 
so short as to be hardly more than ejaculations—of a man 
whose whole soul is given up to the contemplation of the 
goodness of God and of the ingratitude and wickedness of 
mankind. It is only gradually that Mahomet assumes the 
character of a preacher, of a Prophet sent by God to announce 
to man the last revelation of his will. low far then was 
he sincere, and, if sincere, how far was he justified in thus 
assuming the character of a divine messenger? Of his sin- 
cerity, as we have already said, there can be no deubt. It is 
impossible to conceive any motive, except faith in his own 
mission, which could have borne him up through the contempt 
and persecution which he underwent as long as he abode at 
Mecca. The mere fact of his lapse, followed as it was by his 
recantation, seems to us decidedly in favour of his sincerity. 
No act of his life reads less like the act of a conscious 
impostor. It is the act of a man, believing in himself and 
in what he taught, but whose faith failed him for a season 
in a moment of temptation. But his mere belief in his own 
mission would not of itself prove that mission to be divine; it 
would not even prove the work which he undertook to be a 
work tending to the good of mankind. Now how far Islam, as 
preached to the world at large, has tended to the good or evil of 
mankind is altogether another question. That the early teach- 
ing of Mahomet, in the days of his first preaching at Mecca, 
was directly for ;the good of the men of that time and place 
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there can be no doubt at all. His religious and moral teaching 
seems to us sadly imperfect ; but it was a teaching which was a 
measureless advance on anything which his hearers had heard 
before. Whatever Mahomet may have been to the world 
at large, to the men of Mecca of his own time he was one who 
spake of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, one 
who taught, in the midst of a debasing idolatry, that there is 
one God, and that there is none other but he. Every man who 
at this stage accepted the teaching of Mahomet was at once 
raised to a higher rank in the scale of religious and moral 
beings. The fiercest revilers of the Prophet cannot deny that 
his first disciples, if not brought to the perfect knowledge of 
the truth, were at least brought far nearer to it than they had 
been before. The striving of his heart which led Mahomet, 
in the face of scorn and persecution, to preach to an idolatrous 
city the truth of the unity of God could never have arisen from 
any low personal motive; it may not be going too far to say 
that it could only have been a movement from God himself. 
The carliest Suras are the outpourings of a soul athirst for God, 
a righteous soul stirred to wrath and sorrow by the unlawful 
deeds of the men around him. What these Suras teach is 
simple theism of the purest and highest kind, as opposed to a 
prevalent idolatry. It is not till a somewhat later stage that 
we have to ask any questions as to the relation of the new 
teaching towards the older teaching of Christianity and of 
Judaism. What then was the nature of the special prophetic 
inspiration to which Mahomet laid claim during this first and 
best period of his career? Dr. Sprenger, whose tendency is 
certainly to undervalue the character of the Prophet, insists 
strongly on the epileptic fits to which it appears that Mahomet 
was subject, and on’ the violent physical emotions with which 
throughout his life his prophetic utterances seem always to have 
been ushered in. If we rightly understand his theory, which 
is worked out at great length and with reference to a vast 
number of analogies in all ages, the prophetic inspiration of 
Mahomet was little more than what he calls a kind of ‘ hysteric 
madness.’* Dr. Sprenger goes deeper into the physiology of the 
matter than we can profess to follow him, and it is quite con- 
sistent with his whole view to refer as much as possible to 
physical causes. On the other hand, the writer in the Quarterly 
Review, whose Eastern love seems to be well-nigh as deep as 


* See vol. i. p. 208. Le once (vol. iii. p. xiv.) goes so far as to say, ‘ Der 
hysterische Prophet unterschied sich nur wenig von einer gewissen Klasse 
von hysterischen Frauen.’ Presently he adds, ‘ Wenn der Geist der Araber 
der Vater der Islams ist, so ist Mohammad die Mutter.’ 
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that of Dr. Sprenger, attaches little or no importance to these 
alleged fits of epilepsy. 

It is possible that fits of this kind may have suggested both 
to himself and to others the notion of a special inspiration, but 
the early Suras of the Koran, though they may be called the 
outpourings of a heated enthusiasm, are certainly not the 
ravings of a madman. Whatever share in the matter we may 
choose to attribute to physical causes, the moral position of 
Mahomet in his first days, as the teacher of a faith and practice, 
imperfect doubtless, but pure as far as they went, remains un- 
touched. Sir William Muir has another suggestion. He starts from 
the doubts which are said to have been entertained by Mahomet 
himself at one stage of his mission, whether the supernatural 
influence under which he felt himself might not proceed from the 
power of evil and not of good. Sir William Muir follows up this 
hint by a half timid suggestion of his own, that Mahomet was, 
at least in his later days, the subject of a real Satanic inspira- 
tion, which he mistook for an inspiration from heaven. ‘This 
leads us on ground on which the historian of the outward events 
of Mahomet’s life can hardly venture to tread, and the sugges- 
tion might perhaps lead us into a very wide range of thought 
indeed. If we believe, as every one who really believes in a God 
at all, must believe, that whatever good thing we say and do is 
said and done by his prompting, we can hardly refuse to acknow- 
ledge a divine influence in the call under which Mahomet felt 
himself to renounce the idolatry and evil practices of his 
countrymen and to set before them a purer rule of faith and 
practice. In such a sense as this, however we may deem of 
Mahomet’s later conduct and later teaching, we may surely look 
on Mahomet’s original mission as divine. As to the alleged 
physical symptoms, as to his belief that he was in his utter- 
ances a mere channel of the divine word, let any one judge 
dogmatically, if he can first solve the daily mystery of his own 
thoughts, words, and actions. It is quite certain that men 
who do not call themselves prophets or divinely commissioned 
lawgivers do yet, in speaking from the depths of their hearts 
in a cause of truth and righteousness, sometimes feel a power 
which is not wholly within their own control, a power which 
as it were carries them beyond their ordinary selves, and which 
seems to put words in their mouths of which at other moments 
they would be incapable. But if, without committing ourselves 
to any technical definitions of inspiration and the like, we look 
on Mahomet, in the early stages of his career, as a true servant 
of God, honestly speaking in his name, we need not see in such 
a position as this any safeguard against the ordinary temptations 
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of human nature. We may choose, or we may not, to personify 
these temptations in the direct Satanic influence suggested by Sir 
William Muir. If we may venture to throw out a hint as to 
anything so mysterious as the workings of another human soul, 
we should be inclined to say that the moment when Mahomet first 
erred, the moment when he began to fall away from the high posi- 
tion with which he set forth, was when he, the teacher of an 
imperfect form of truth, failed to make a more diligent search 
than he actually did make after the more perfect forms of truth 
which came within his reach. As against the idolatry of Mecca, 
his position was perfect; his teaching was in every sense an ad- 
vance towards a higher stage ; as against Christianity, his system 
was a falling back—it was a turning away from more perfect 
truth to less perfect. And this consideration at once leads us 
to the historical relation between Islam and the other two 
great monotheistic religions. 

It is one of the hardest problems in our whole story to find 
out the exact amount of knowledge of Christianity which 
Mahomet had at any time of his career. The old story of the 
monk Nestorius, or whatever his name might be, by whose 
help the older controversialists alleged that the Koran was put 
together, is now wholly exploded. But we hear of Mahomet 
listening to the preaching of a Bishop of Najrah. In other 
accounts, Waraka, one of the ‘Four Inquirers’ of Arabian 
story, one of the men who began the search after religious 
truth before Mahomet appeared, is described as a friend of 
Mahomet himself and a cousin of his wife Khadijah. He is 
said to have been a convert to Christianity, or at all events 
to have had some acquaintance with its doctrines. It is certain 
that Mahomet, while still at Mecca, was on friendly terms with 
the Christian King of Abyssinia, and it was in his dominions 
that his early followers sought shelter from persecution. Some 
means were therefore clearly open to Mahomet of gaining a 
knowledge of what Christianity really was; but it seems plain 
that he never came across the genuine text of the New Testa- 
ment or its genuine teaching in any shape. His notion that 
the Gospel was a book revealed to the prophet Jesus is of itself 
proof enough that he had never seen or heard the genuine 
record itself. Singularly enough, the one Christian doctrine 
which he seems to have thoroughly grasped, and which he puts 
forth in the clearest terms, is that of the miraculous birth of 
Christ. The virginity of the mother of Jesus is not only 
asserted, but is dwelt on with a kind of delight as a doctrine 
specially cherished. But, on all other points, Mahomet’s notions 
of Christianity seem to have been at all times of the vaguest 
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kind. THis ideas of the life of Christ are borrowed from the 
wild stories of the Apocryphal Gospels, and he emphatically 
denies the reality of the crucifixion. In this case indeed the 
denial is so emphatic that the truth must have been set before 
him and rejected by him. On purely theological points he 
seems to have utterly misconceived what Christian doctrine 
really was, even in the corruptest of the many corrupt forms 
which in his day Christianity had already assumed. He must 
surely have misconceived the doctrines of any conceivable sect, 
when he confounded the angel Gabriel with the Holy Ghost, 
and represented Christians as looking on the mother of Jesus as 
a person of the Trinity. That he cast away such doctrines as 
these with indignation we cannot wonder, nor can we greatly 
wonder that he confounded the Christian doctrine of the divine 
sonship with the idolatrous belief in the daughters and other 
satellites of God which it was his special mission to overthrow. 
We cannot fairly blame Mahomet for rejecting Christianity in 
the shape in which it seems to have appeared in his eyes ; but we 
can hardly acquit him of blame for not taking all the pains that 
he might have taken to find out what Christianity really was. 
If this neglect was owing to spiritual pride, to an overweening 
confidence in himself, as not only a divinely commissioned but 
an absolutely infallible teacher, we may see in this failure to 
seek after the truth with all his heart and with all his strength 
the first step in a downward career. 

The teaching of the Koran with regard to both Judaism and 
Christianity is strangely fluctuating and uncertain, in marked 
contrast to its unflinching denunciations of idolatry in every shape. 
In the earliest Suras there is no mention of either system. Ata 
somewhat later stage, yet one which begins before the Hegira, 
Mahomet seems to delight in bringing in such knowledge as he 
had of either system, and by the wild fables which he tells he shows 
how small his knowledge was of the genuine records of either 
faith.* In a passage in one of the latest Suras of all, but which 
seems, like many others, as if it had wandered out of its place 
from a time somewhat earlier, Mahomet still pronounces 
Judaism, Christianity, even Sabianism, any creed which taught 
the unity of God and his future judgment, as being all of them 
safe ways of salvation alongside of his own Islam.¢ Yet in the 
very same Sura he charges Jews and Christians with wilful 
corruption of their sacred books.[ His great controversy 


* See for instance the whole story of Joseph as given in the twelfth 
Sura (Rodwell, p. 280), and the story of Mary in the same Sura (Rodwell, 
p. 494). This last, however, is of later date. 

+ Sura y. 73. (Rodwell, p. 644.) t Sura y. 45. (Rodwell, p. 639.) 
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lay with the Jews far more than with the Christians. The Jews 
were by far the more important body in Arabia. A consider- 
able proportion of the inhabitants of the peninsula, whether of 
Hebrew origin or not, were at any rate professors of the Hebrew 
faith. For a long time Mahomet clung to the hope of winning 
over to his side a body of men who had so much in common 
with himself, whose creed, like his, was a living protest against 
idolatry and a never-failing assertion of the unity of God. The 
expectation was not, unnatural. Judaism, as it must have 
existed in Arabia, cut off from all the local and national asso- 
ciations of Palestine, and embraced by many who were Jews 
only by adoption, might, one would have thought, have easily 
coalesced with a system which agreed with all its essential 
doctrines, and which had the further recommendation of being 
preached by a national prophet. One great difficulty doubtless 
was that the Jew, in embracing Islam, had also in some sort to 
embrace Christianity. He was in no way called on to cast aside 
Moses, though he was called on to accept Mahomet as the teacher 
of a more excellent way. But he was called on also to accept 
the prophet of the intermediate system as being, no less than 
either of them, a divine teacher. He was called on to confess 
that the Nazarene whom his forefathers had rejected was, not 
indeed the Son of God, but one of God’s greatest prophets, a 
prophet distinguished from all before and after him by that 
miraculous birth to which neither Moses nor Mahomet laid 
claim. In Mahomet’s scheme Christianity was, up to his own 
coming, God’s last and most perfect revelation ; not only Christ 
himself, but Christian saints and martyrs, are held up to reverence 
as teachers and witnesses of what then was the truth, just as 
we look on the prophets and worthies of Old Testament history. 
The strictly theological difficulty in embracing Islam must 
have been greater to the Christian than to the Jew; but the 
Jew had to make, what the Christian had not, the humiliating 
confession that he and his fathers had already refused the 
latest manifestation of God’s will. Here most likely was the 
great stumbling-block which hindered the Arabian professors 
of Judaism from accepting a teaching which otherwise must 
have had so many attractions for them. Certain it is that in some 
of his very latest revelations, Mahomet speaks most bitterly of 
the Jews as enemies to his teaching no less stubborn than the 
idolators themselves. But of the Christians he speaks with the 
greatest tenderness, as men well disposed to Islam and easily to 
be won over to its full profession.* Yet in another Sura of 


nearly the same date, we find Jews and Christians alike charged. 


* Sura v.85. (Rodwell, p. 643.) 
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with the guilt of idolatry, and God is implored to do battle 
against both alike.* And in this last stage, when he was 
making ready for his attack on the Roman Empire, Mahomet 
practically dealt out the same measure to the Christian which 
he dealt out to the Jew and the idolator. To all alike the alter- 
native was now offered of Koran, tribute, or sword. 

The relation which Islam in the end took up towards both 
Judaism and Christianity must be borne in mind. Each of the 
successive dispensations is a republication of the earlier one, but 
all alike are declared to be republications of the original faith of 
Abraham. Abraham, it must be remembered, fills a still greater 
place in Mahometan than he does in Jewish memories. He is not 
only the forefather and the prophet; he is also the local founder 
of the national worship. The Kaaba of Mecca was the temple 
reared by Abraham and Ishmael to the one true God, and it was 
only in the course of ages of corruption that it came to be 
desecrated ints a shrine of idol-worship. As Western criticism 
will attach very little value to the endless genealogies of early 
Arabian tradition,t so it will attach just as little value to the 
legend of the Abrahamic origin of Mecca and its sanctuary. It 
may be a native legend; it may have arisen from the spreading 
abroad of Jewish ideas; in either case the origines of Mecca 
stand on the same ground, from an historical point of view, as 
the origines of Rome and Athens. The famous black stone sinks 
in the eyes of criticism into the fetish of some early superstition, 
and the strange rites of the Meccan pilgrimage come within 
the sphere of the historian of ‘Primitive Culture.’ But the 
belief in Abraham as the founder of the Kaaba, worthless as 
the statement of an historical fact, becomes of the highest 
moment as a belief which had no small influence on the mind 
and the career of Mahomet. Local reverence for the local 
sanctuary was strong in his mind through his whole life. It 
stands forth with special prominence in the tale of the War of 
the Elephant, how Abrahah, the Christian King of Hamyar, 
marched against the holy place and was driven back by a 
miraculous interposition. Mahomet records the tale with glee ; 
yet, according to his own view, Abrahah, a professor of what 
was then God’s last revelation, ought to have been looked on as 
a forestaller of his own work, as one sent to cleanse the Kaaba 
from its idolatrous defilement. But local feeling was too strong 
for consistency, and the preacher of the unity of God could rejoice 


* Sura ix. 30. (Rodwell, p. 615.) 

+ Seo the amusing analogies suggested by Dr. Sprenger, vol. iii. 
pp. exliv. exly. 

t See Tylor’s ‘Primitive Culture,’ ii. 152. 
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over the overthrow of the man who, in smiting down the idols 
of Mecca, would have made Mecca a vassal city. But to 
do the work in which Abrahah failed, to sweep away all 
taint of idolatry from the ancient sanctuary, was from the 
beginning one of Mahomet’s most cherished objects, as its 
actual accomplishment was the most striking outward badge of 
his success. As long as he had hopes of winning over the pro- 
fessors of the other monotheistic creeds, this tendency was to some 
extent kept in the background. He chose Jerusalem, the Holy 
City of both Jews and Christians, to be equally the Holy City of 
Islam, to be the point to which his followers, like Daniel in his 
captivity, were to turn their faces in prayer. When he found 
that there was no hope of an union of all ‘the people of 
the book ’—of all the believers in the successive revelations— 
he turned away from the holy place of Jew and Christian, from 
the temples of Constantine and of Solomon, and hade that 
believers should turn in prayer to the holy place of his own 
nation, to the far older sanctuary of the Father of the Faithful, 
the Friend of God. And more than this, though the Kaaba 
was cleared of its idols and became again the shrine of the God 
of Abraham only, yet, in the same spirit which rejoiced over the 
overthrow of Abrahah, Mahomet incorporated with his system 
the whole ritual of the Meccan pilgrimage, so far as it did not 
involve anything which was manifestly idolatrous. But the 
strange and superstitious ceremonies which he retained, the 
running to and fro, the casting of stones, the slaying of beasts 
in sacrifice, the reverence paid to the primeval fetish, all form a 
strange contrast with the otherwise simple and reasonable forms 
of Mahometan worship as ordained by their founder. So strange 
an anomaly could never have been endured by Mahomet, 
unless under the influence of the very strongest local feeling, 
not unmixed perhaps with indignation against those whom he 
had striven to win over by condescension to their traditions, but 
who had utterly refused to listen to the voice of the charmer. 

Yet, while Mahomet thus cast aside all thoughts of amalga- 
mation with Judaism and Christianity, und fell back on the 
supposed earlier faith of Abraham, he never ceased to proclaim 
that Moses and Jesus were the prophets of two successive 
divine dispensations, and that the sacred books of their respec- 
tive followers were two successive revelations of the divine will. 
Those books, as they existed in his time, were, in his view, 
utterly corrupted, but, in their original purity, they had been 
the Word of God, no less than his own Koran. It was there- 
fore natural that he should seek to show that these earlier 
revelations pointed to himself as a teacher who was still to 
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come. As the Christians held that their prophet was pointed 
out and foretold in the writings of the Jewish dispensation, so it 
might be expected that Mahomet himself would be pointed out 
and foretold in the writings of the Christian dispensation. In 
a well-known passage of the Koran, Mahomet himself affirms 
that Jesus had prophesied of him by the name of Ahmed, a 
name radically the same as Mohammed or Mahomet. There 
can be little doubt, as has been often shown, that this idea arose 
from some confusion or corruption of the text of the passage 
where Christ promises the coming of the Paraclete.* Another 
passage, which has been often and with real ingenuity held 
to refer to Mahomet, is the passage of Isaiah which speaks of 
‘a chariot of asses and a chariot of camels ;’ more accurately, it 
would seem, ‘a rider on an ass and a rider on a camel.’ Syed 
Ahmed has a whole essay, an essay showing a good deal of 
ingenuity, on the prophecies of Mahomet contained in the Old 
and New Testament. The original promise to Ishmaelt is 
pressed into the service ; if, as Christian writers hold, the promise 
made to Isaac was not wholly temporal, but contained a pro- 
mise of spiritual blessings also, then the analogous promise 
to Ishmael should also be held to take in the spiritual blessings 
granted to the race of Ishmaei by Mahomet coming of his stock. 
Mahomet, again, is the prophet whom the Lord was to raise up 
to the Israelites from among their brethren like unto Moses.§ 
For we are expressly told that in Israel itself there never arose 
another prophet like unto Moses.|| The brethren therefore 
spoken of must be the brethren of the stock of Ishmael, and the 
prophet who was to be the peer of the lawgiver of the Hebrews 
can be no other than the prophet who came to be the law- 
giver of the Arabs. We read again that the Lord came from 
Sinai, and shined forth from Paran.] He came from Sinai with 
Moses, and shined forth from Paran—in our Syed’s geography 
the mountain of Mecca—with Mahomet. Lastly, the Prophet’s 
own name is found both in the Song of Solomon and the prophet 
Haggai. The ‘altogether lovely’ of the one passage, the 
‘desire of all nations’ of the other, contain in the original the 
Arabian prophet’s very name.** Mahomet is again discerned 


* TlapdxAntos might easily be corrupted into repixAvros, and Ahmed or 
Mohammed would be a fair Arabic translation of sepixduros. It will be 
remembered that the modern Greek pronunciation makes the likeness of 
the words apdxAnros and repixdvros still closer, and the Latin form Pardaclitus 
shows that both the accentual pronunciation and the confusion of n and 
« had already set in. 

+ Isaiah xxi. 7. } Genesis xvii. 20. § Deut. xv. 18. 

\| Deut. xxxiv. 10. 4 Deut. xxxiii. 2. Habakkuk iii. 3. 

** In the Canticles (vy. 16) the words of our yersion, ‘Yea, He is 
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when the Pharisees ask of John the Baptist* whether he is 
Christ or Elias, or that Prophet. The prophet who is thus 
distinguished from Christ and Elias can be no other than 
Mahomet. Lastly, the farewell words of Christ to his disciples 
to abide in the city of Jerusalem until they be endowed with 
power from on -hight does not refer to the coming of the Holy 
Ghost, which, it is argued, had no reference to a dwelling at 
Jerusalem, but referred to the reverence which was to be shown 
to Jerusalem as the holy place and centre of Christian devotion 
till the reverence once paid to Jerusalem should be transferred 
to Mecca. 

These are the arguments of an earnest man, put forth, it is 
plain, in thorough good faith. And we can hardly blame the 
eagerness of Syed Ahmed to see prophecies of Mahomet in such 
passages as we have just spoken of, when we think of the like 
eagerness on the part of Christian interpreters to see prophecies 
of Christ in passages of the Old Testament where there is 
nothing, either in the words of the original or in any New 
Testament reference, to lead us to put such a meaning upon 
them. We should be still more curious to see how the Syed 
would deal with those passages in the life of his Prophet which 
are the greatest stumbling-blocks to Western writers who are 
anxious to do justice to him. As we said a little time back, we 
place the beginning of Mahomet’s falling away at the time when 
he first came into contact with the other monotheistic creeds. 
We do not doubt his sincerity either then or at any other 
stage, but it does seem to us that from that stage his career 
begins to be mixed up with ordinary, sometimes unworthy, 
human motives. This in no way disproves his sincerity. Indeed, 
his full confidence in his own mission might often lead him 
astray ; once accustomed to think of himself as an instrument in 
the hands of God, to look on all his sayings and actions as 
prompted by God, he would, in his later days, easily come to look 
on the most truly earthly workings of his own heart as no less 
divine than the call which bade him go forth and proclaim the 
unity of God to the idolators. The strange power which man 
has of controlling his own belief, of persuading himself of the 


altogether lovely,’ are in the original Om in, where the word 

Mahammadim certainly stands out very plainly. So in Haggai (ii. 7), 

what we translate the ‘desire of all nations’ is oi: mm; Hemdath 

cal-hagoim. But if we were to find Mohammed or Ahmed wherever there 

is a word derived from the root 72", the list would be somewhat long, and 

~ eg gt might be landed in the region of Syrian idolatry. See 
aniel xi. 37. 


* §. John i. 20-25. + S. Luke xxiy. 49. 
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truth and righteousness of whatever he finds it convenient 
to deem true and righteous, would in the case of Mahomet 
acquire a tenfold strength from the mere conviction that he was 
divinely guided, from the habit of looking on his own words as 
the words of God and on the impulses of his own heart as 
divine commands. In this way we shall find no need to believe 
that, even in his worst actions, he ever descended to conscious 
imposture. The flight to Medina was the beginning of Mahomet- 
anism as part of the history of the world, but it was also the 
beginning of a distinct fall in the personal character of its founder. 
The preacher of righteousness now appealed to the sword. Had 
he not done so, it may be that his religion would have died out, 
and Islam might have been remembered only by curious inquirers 
into the history of human thought. But, looking at the man’s 
own moral being, from the moment of his appeal to the sword 
he fell away from the righteousness of his earlier days. He 
stooped from the rank of a religious teacher to the rank of one 
of the ordinary powers of the world. He put on the character 
of a statesman and a warrior ; he exposed himself to the tempta- 
tions which beset either character, and helearned to practise the 
baser as well as the nobler arts of both.* It may be that neither 
character suited him; it may be that, as his last biographer 
hints, he would utterly have failed in both characters, had he 
not been able to lean on the mild wisdom of Abou-Bekr and 
on the warlike might of Omar and Khaled.t In his wars he 
certainly showed in his own person but little of military skill 
and not much of personal courage. It was indeed but seldom 
that he himself mingled in the fight. The new Moses was for 
the most part content to trust the cause of the Lord to the arm 
of the new Joshua. Yet it may be that he knew where his 
strength lay ; when in symbolic act the Prophet threw the dust 
towards the enemy at Bedr with the prayer, ‘May their 
faces be confounded,’ he did more for the success of the day 
than if he had used the subtlest tactics or displayed the most 
heroic courage in his own person. It may have been, as it is 
also argued, weakness to show the trust and favour which he 
showed to late and unwilling converts, who were doubtless 
only wanting a favourable moment to fall away. Yet it was in 
the spirit of the highest wisdom, of that daring which is oft- 


* «Doch dem gréssten Feind aller Tugend konnte auch sie am Ende 
nicht widerstehen. Als er in Madyna zu Macht gelangt war, verfliichtigte 
sie sich und er wurde zum volliistigen Theokraten und blutdiirstigen 
Tyrannen—Pabst und Kénig.’ Sprenger i. 359. This is somewhat 
strong. 

+ Tbid., i, 371. 
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times the truest prudence—it was in the spirit of a leader who 
could read the hearts of the men he led—that Mahomet won 
back his discontented followers, the Helpers of his earlier days, 
by the sublime appeal that he had given the things of earth to 
the men who cared for the things of earth, but to them he had 
given the higher gift that the Prophet of God had come to 
dwell among them. Appeals somewhat of the same kind are 
recorded of mere worldly leaders, of Alexander and of Cesar ; 
but no challenge of mere human loyalty could have called forth 
such a burst of passionate remorse as when the Helpers with one 
voice answered, with tears running down upon their beards, 
that they were content with the lot which their Prophet gave 
them.* 

This and many other incidents in the latter life of Mahomet 
show that to the last the old spirit had not whoily forsaken him, 
and to the last he retained most of the personal virtues with which 
he set out. His heart may have been led astray by the acquisition 
of power ; but he was at least satisfied with the reality of power ; 
he rose high above the temptation to which so many men who 
have risen to power have yielded, the fascination of the mere titles 
and trappings and gewgaws of princely state. The Prophet 
to the last kept up his old simplicity of life, his faithfulness in 
friendship, his kindness and thoughtfulness towards all men, 

‘his boundless liberality, which sometimes left himself and his 
household to be dependent on the gifts of others. Yet his 
policy was now of the earth, earthy; in becoming a ruler and 
a warrior he had become a man of craft and a man of blood. 
There is perhaps none among those actions of Mahomet which 
we condemn for which it would not be easy to find a precedent 
or an example in the old dispensation. But the man who 
professed to be the teacher of a system purer than the Gospel 
ought not to have fallen back upon the lower level of the Law. 
When Mahomet first drew the sword against the unbelievers, 
he might plead that he was but like the Hebrew fighting his 
way into the land of promise. But to walk in the path of the 
elder Jesus was a falling back from the teaching of Him who 
warned his followers that they who took the sword should perish 
by the sword. When Mahomet applauded as heaven-sent the 
judgment which sent seven hundred captives to the slaughter, 
he was but as Samuel hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord, or 
as Elias bidding that none of the prophets of Baal should escape. 
But to walk in the path of Samuel and Elias was a falling 
back from the teaching of Him who declared that His kingdom 
was not of this world, and who forbade His servants to fight that 

* See the description of this wonderful scene in Muir, iv. 133. 
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He might not be delivered to His enemies. When Mahomet sent 
forth his emissaries on errands of secret slaughter, he might deem 
himself to be but wielding the dagger of Ehud or the hammer of 
Jael, but weapons like those had been cast away for ever at the 
bidding of Him who healed the wound of the man who was sent 
to seize Him. The general clemency and magnanimity of Ma- 
homet, above all in the great day of his entry into his native city, 
stand forth in marked and honourable contrast to the common 
horrors of Eastern warfare. But there was something mean in 
excepting from the general amnesty a few persons, and some 
of them women, who had specially kindled his wrath by 
personal gibes and sarcasms on himself. And in the bloodiest 
scene of all, in the massacre of the Jewish tribe of the Koreitza, 
of which we have already spoken, heshowedsomewhat of low craft 
when he declined to pronounce any sentence himself, and left the 
bloody judgment to be pronounced by another, who he knew to 
bear the bitterest personal hatred towards the victims.* Yet even 
here we see a spirit not widely different from that of the dying 
King who left the mandate to his son to bring down to the 
grave with blood the hoar hairs of those to whose safety his 
own oath was pledged. 

One aspect more of the Prophet’s life we must examine, an 
aspect which some later writers seem disposed to slur over, but 
which it is absolutely necessary to bring into prominence in 
order to gain a true and complete view of his character. What 
Mr. Froude says of Henry VIII. is yet more truly to be said 
of Mahomet, that he ought to have lived in a world from 
which women were shut out. We may truly say that Mahomet 
practised all the moral virtues but one. And that one he prac- 
tised when temptations to its breach must have been strongest, 
and fell away only at an age when many sinners have reformed. 
It is useless to defend the sexual laxity of Mahomet by saying that 
he was neither better nor worse than the usual morality of his 
own age and country. The preacher of a religious reform ought 
to rise above the usual morality of his age and country, and 
Mahomet, at one time of his life, showed that he could rise above 
it. The youth of Mahomet was, according to all our evidence, 
a youth of temperance, soberness, and chastity, and not a breath 
of scandal rested on his married life passed during twenty years 
with a woman old enough to be his mother. The manners of 
his country allowed both polygamy and concubinage, but no 
rival, whether wife or slave, ever disturbed the declining years 
of Khadijah. Now that the temperament of Mahomet was from 
the first ardent and voluptuous, that this long period of virtuous 

* See the description in Muir, iii. 275. 
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living must have been the result of a hard struggle with his 
lower nature, we have a singular proof in the nature of his reve- 
lations. It is the oldest of charges against Mahomet that he 
promised his followers a paradise of sensual delights. The 
charge might indeed be made part of a larger one. The con- 
trast between the Gospel and the Koran, is nowhere more 
strongly marked than in the veil which the Gospel throws 
over all details as to the next world, when compared with 
, the minuteness with which the Koran dwells alike on its 
rewards and its punishments. And the special charge against 
Mahomet of holding out sensual promises to his disciples is a 
charge which cannot be got over except by the daring apolo- 
getics of certain Mussulman doctors, who maintain that the 
houris of Paradise are to be taken figuratively, like those 
passages of the New Testament which, taken literally, seem 
to promise eating and drinking among the delights of the New 
Jerusalem. But, even if we accept this desperate shift, a sym- 
bolism of this kind, so dangerous, to say the least, for ordinar 
believers, could have sprung only from an imagination whic 
dwelt perhaps all the more on pleasures from which a virtuous 
effort of continence had forbidden. It isa striking fact that those 
passages in the Koran which go into any detail on this perilous 
subject all comefrom the hand of the faithful husband of Khadijah, 
while the owner of the well-stocked harem of Medina speaks only 
once or twice in a cursory way of any presence of women in the 
next world. At the ekitier time Mahomet may have seemed to 
himself to deserve a future reward for his present virtuous effort. 
Yet the man who was capable of that virtuous effort for so long 
a time—an effort made, as it would seem, out of respect and 
gratitude towards the woman who had made his fortunes—could 
surely have prolonged that effort, if only to keep up the dignity 
and consistency of his own character. A man who had so long 
lived a chaste life, and who on every other point was an ascetic— 
a man who, on this very point of sexual morality, was in his own 
age and country a reformer—surely should not, to say the very 
least, have proclaimed for himself exemptions from the laws 
which he laid down for others. In itself, the polygamy and 
concubinage of Mahomet was no worse than the polygamy and 
concubinage of the patriarchs under the Old Law. it was far 
better than the unrestrained licence of not a few Christian kings. 
The female companions of the Prophet were at least his own 
acknowledged wives and slaves; there was no fear of either 
violence or seduction towards the wives and daughters of his 
followers. The law of Mahomet is strict against adultery and 
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fornication in his own sense of those words, and on these heads 
the practice of the Prophet was in full conformity with his own 
teaching. Yet in Mahomet’s relations to women we cannot but see 
a distinct fall, both from the standard of the Gospel and from 
the standard of his own early life. In the tale of Zeyd and 
Zeinab there is a distinct fall from the commandment of the 
old Law which forbids, not only the act of adultery, but the 
mere coveting of the wife of another. The faithful freedman, 
divorced his wife as soon as a seemingly involuntary expression * 
of the Prophet showed that her beauty had found favour in his 
eyes. But Arabian manners looked on marriage with the widow 
or divorced wife of a freedman, an artificial son, as savouring 
of the guilt of incest. After a timea new revelation removed 
this scruple, and Zeinab was added to the number of the Prophet’s 
wives. In the like sort a new revelation silenced the jealous 
murmurs of his wives Ayesha and Hafsa when his affections 
strayed to Mary, his Egyptian slave. Here, if anywhere, we 
are tempted to charge Mahomet with conscious imposture. His 
sin in the matter of Zeinab was at least far less than the sin of 
David in the matter of Bathsheba. But David sinned and re- 
os: he poured forth his soul in a psalm of penitence, while 

ahomet was ready with a revelation to reprove himself, not 
for his guilty passion, but for the delay of its gratification. Yet 
even here we are not inclined to believe that Mahomet wittingly 
invented a sanction for his own weakness and sin. The abiding 
belief in his own mission, combined with the power which man 
ever has to find excuses for his own conduct, would lead him to 
look on those excuses as coming from a divine prompting. But 
in no case do we see so distinctly how utterly Mahomet had 
fallen away from the bright promise of his first years; in no 
other case had the light within him been so utterly turned into 
darkness ; in no case was he so bound to pause and to reflect 
whether that could really be a revelation from on high which 
took the form of an excuse for conduct which it is plain that 
his own conscience condemned.* 

We hold then that Mahomet was, from the beginning to the 
end of his career, honestly convinced of the truth of his own 
mission. We hold also that, in a certain sense, at least in his 
earlier years, his belief in his divine mission was not ill founded. 
But we hold also that he gradually fell away, and that he fell 
away mainly from not taking due pains to find out the real 

* Sprenger, always fond of tracing things up to physical causes, has 


some curious physiological speculations on this side of Mahomet’s cha- 
racter (vol. i. p. 209). 
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nature of the Christian revelation. When the first downward 
step had been taken, the other steps of the downward course 
were easy. The prophet of truth and righteousness, the asserter 
of the unity of God against the idols of the Kaaba sank to the 
level of an earthly conqueror, extending the bounds of his 
dominion by the sword. He died while waging war to force 
his own imperfect system on those who, amid all the 
corruptions of the Christianity of those days, still held truths 
which he had rejected and blasphemed. The real charge 
against Mahomet is, that, after the Gospel had been given to 
man, he fell back on the theology and morality of the Law. 
And the effects of his life and teaching on the world at large 
have been in close analogy to his own personal career. In his 
own age and country he was the greatest of reformers—a 
reformer alike religious, moral, and political. He founded a 
nation, and he gave that nation a religion and a jurisprudence 
which were an unspeakable advance on anything which that 
nation had as yet accepted. He swept away idolatry; he 
enforced the practice of a purer morality ; he lightened the yoke 
of the slave; he even raised the condition of the weaker sex. 
If he had done nothing but wipe away the frightful practice 
of burying female children alive, he would not have lived in 
vain in his own land in his own age. But when his system 
passed the borders of the land in which it was so great a 
reform, it became the greatest of curses to mankind. The 
main cause which has made the religion of Mahomet exercise 
so blighting an influence on every land where it has been 
preached is because it is an imperfect system standing in the 
way of one more perfect. Islam has in it just enough of good 
to hinder the reception of greater good. When Islam is 

reached to a tribe of savage heathen, its acceptance is in 
itself an unmixed blessing. But it is a blessing which cuts off 
all hope of the reception of a greater blessing ; the heathen, in 
his utter darkness, is far more likely to accept the faith of Christ 
than the Mahometan in his state of half enlightenment. In 
all the lands where Islam has been preached, it has regulated 
and softened many of the evils of earlier systems. But in 
regulating and softening them it has established them for ever. 
The New Testament nowhere forbids slavery; it can hardly 
be said to contain any direct prohibition of polygamy. 
Preached as the Gospel was to subjects of the Roman Empire, 
among whom a frightful licentiousness was rife, but among 
whom legal polygemy was unheard of, there was little need to 
enlarge on the subject. But it is plain that the principles of 
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Christian purity would of themselves, without any direct pre- 
cept, hinder polygamy from becoming the law of any Christian 
land. But Islam, by the very fact of regulating and restrain- 
ing the licence of its own native land, has made polygamy the 
abiding law of every Mahometan people. The Gospel nowhere 
forbids slavery ; but it lays down precepts whose spirit is incon- 
sistent with slavery, and which have, after a long struggle, 
succeeded in rooting out slavery from all European, and 
from most Christian lands. But Islam, by the very fact of 
enforcing justice and mercy for the slave, has perpetuated the 
existence of slavery among all its disciples. Christianity, by 
giving no civil precepts, has remained capable of adapting itself 
to every form of government, to every state of society. Islam, 
by enforcing a code of precepts which were a vast reform at 
Mecca and Medina in the seventh century, has condemned all 
the lands of its obedience to abide in a state of imperfect 
civilization. Christianity lays down no rule as to the relations 
of the ecclesiastical and civil powers; it lays down no rule as 
to the political and civil dealings of its disciples with men of 
other creeds. Islam, by attaching the civil power to its religious 
head, has condemned all Mahometan nations to abiding despot- 
ism; by enjoining the toleration of the unbeliever on certain 
fixed conditions, it hinders the establishment of real religious 
equality in any land where it is dominant. It is easy, by 
picking out the brightest spots in the history of Islam and 
the darkest spots in the history of Christendom, to draw 
an attractive picture of the benefits which Islam has given 
to the world. It is easy, by shutting our eyes to the existence 
of the Eastern Rome, to persuade ourselves, not only that 
science and art made great advances in the hands of the 
Mahometan disciples of Byzantium, but that they formed an 
actual monopoly in their hands. It is easy, by dwelling on the 
splendours of Bagdad and Cordova, to forget the desolation of 
Africa, the trampling under foot for so many ages of the 
national life of Persia. It is easy to show that the teaching of 
Islam was in itself far better than the idolatry of India, better 
even than the shape which the creed of Zoroaster had taken in 
later times. Nay, it may be that, in some times and places, 
Islam may have been felt as kindling a truer spiritual life than 
some of the forms of corrupted Christianity. But it is well to 
remember that the same corruptions which had already crept 
into Christianity crept, in their own time, into Islam also. The 
mystic superstition of the Persian, the saint-worship of the 
Turk, have fallen as far away from the first teaching of the 
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Prophet of Arabia as any form of Christianity has fallen awa 
from the first teaching of the Gospel. But let it be that, in a 
heathen and even in some Christian lands, Islam in its first and 
best days appeared asa reform. Still itis a reform which has 
stifled all other reforms. It is a reform which has chained 
down every nation which has accepted it at a certain stage of 
moral and political growth. As such, this system of imperfect 
truth must ever be the greatest hindrance in the way of more 
perfect truth. Because Islam comes nearer to Christianity than 
any other false system, because it comes nearer than any other 
to satisfying the wants of man’s spiritual nature, for that very 
reason it is, above all other false systems, pre-eminently anti- 
christian. It is, as it were, the personal enemy and rival of 
the faith, disputing on equal terms for the same prize. It has 
shown itself so in the whole course of history; it must go on 
showing itself so, wherever the disciples of Mahomet cleave 
faithfully to the spirit and the letter of their own law. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, we may do justice to whatever 
is good in the system; we may admire whatever was good in 
its founder. We may lament that a man who began as so 
mighty an instrument of good in his own time should have 
changed into an abiding instrument of evil for all time. Still 
we may admire the personal virtues of the man, his constancy 
in the days of his adversity, his sublime simplicity in his days 
of triumph. And we can look with sympathy on earnest 
believers in his teaching, who labour to spread the knowledge 
of such imperfect truth as they have among those who are still 
further cut off from the knowledge of the right way. Islam, 
we should never forget, is still a missionary religion, one which 
still makes its way, by persuasion as well as by conquest, into 
the dark corners of the heathen world. We may sigh that the 
preaching of an imperfect creed proves everywhere the greatest 
hindrance to the preaching of a more perfect one; we may 
grudge the successes of the Mahometan missionary which 
condemn beforehand the labours of the Christian missionary to 
be in vain; but for the Mahometan missionary himself, giving 
himself to hand on to others such light as he himself has, we can 
feel nothing but respect and sympathy. And we can feel sym- 
pathy too for earnest believers in Islam, devout students of the 
Koran, who have enough of faith in their own system, enough 
of good-will towards the followers of rival systems, to chal- 
lenge men of rival creeds to meet them on the fair field of 
reasonable discussion. For our own part in the matter, we 
have gone but little into detail; we have preferred to record 
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the impressions which we have drawn from the Koran and 
from its great German and English interpreters, chiefly as 
bearing on the great facts of history, and especially on the 
relations of Islam to other monotheistic creeds. But we shall 
be well pleased if we can send any in whom we can awaken 
a wish to study the subject more in detail, to the works 
of Weil and Muir, and those who are more enduring to 
that of Dr. Sprenger. But we feel that all that we do 
we are doing from an imperfect point of view, from the 
point of view of those who look to the history and re- 
ligions of the East mainly in their relation to the European 
and Christian world. But a view from the side of purely 
Oriental learning can hardly fail to be equally imperfect. Till 
some superhuman genius shall unite in himself the lore of all 
ages and languages, scholars in different branches must be con- 
tent to interchange the ideas which they have formed from their 
several points of view, and each one to profit by the experience 
of fellow-labourers in other fields. 


Art. VI.—The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version 


zg (A.D. 1611). With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and - 


a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
Vol. 1. Part I. Genesis—Exodus. Part II. Leviticus— 
Deuteronomy. London: John Murray. 1871. 


Asout two hundred and thirty years ago the Parliament of 
Charles I. attempted to give to English Christendom for the 
first time an authoritative exposition of the Bible. The Bible 
which the Reformers popularised by their translations, and to 
which they appealed in support of their doctrines and against 
the teachings of the Church of Rome, whilst yielding comfort 
to the martyrs at the stake, began to disturb the minds of many 
a devout student at home by the various difficulties which its 
English garb presented. As long as the Church of Rome was 
believed to be its infallible interpreter, all the difficulties, either 
on the part of the clergy or the laity, were easily removed by 
her unerring voice. But as soon as it was maintained that the 
Bible was the heritage of every individual Christian, that the 
versions made by the Reformers in different countries and in 
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various languages faithfully represented the contents of the 
original, that it was the duty of every one to search the Scrip- 
tures, and that these translations enabled every faithful believer 
to judge whether the pretensions of Romanism or the claims 
of Protestantism are more Scriptural, then great perplexities 
were encountered by many honest students, who, by virtue of 
the appeals made to them, were thus constituted their own 
expositors of Holy Writ. 

In Germany and in Switzerland, where the Reformation began, 
where the task of popularising the Scriptures was most actively 
prosecuted, and where the trial by jury of Biblical questions was 
first introduced, the Reformers, with the sanction and protection 
of Protestant potentates, constituted themselves the judges, and in 
that capacity tried to aid the lay jury in their verdict by exhibiting 
to them the most salient features in the points at issue, and by 
showing them the bearings of the law on these questions in 
commentaries on the Bible. Simultaneously, therefore, with 
their translations, Luther, Erasmus, Melanchthon, Calvin pub- 
lished expositions either of the whole or of parts of the Bible. 
The case, however, was different in England. Here the sove- 
reigns of the sixteenth century alternately patronized and pro- 
scribed the Reformation, protected and martyred the Reformers, 
promoted and banished the versions. Our first two translations, 
the one of the New Testament, by Tyndale (1525), the other of 
the whole Bille by Coverdale (1535), were both made in exile, 


( and printed on the Continent in such secrecy that neither the 


industry of the bibliographer nor the devotion of the biblio- 
later has as yet been able to discover the places where they 
were printed. The mystery of our third English Bible, which 


/ is a fusion of Tyndale and Coverdale, published under the 
. name of T. Matthew (1537), is still unravelled. Not only is it 


_ disputed whether Matthew is a pseudonym for John Rogers, the 


\ \ friend and literary executor of Tyndale, or is the real name of 
‘ his Mecenas, but the place of printing remains still undis- 


covered. Our fourth English Bible (1539), revised by Cover- 
dale, though patronized by Lord Cromwell, had to be printed in 
Paris, as the resources of the press in England at that time 
were insufficient for such a task, and the sheets had to be shipped 
over as wine in ‘great dry vats’ to prevent the work being 
seized by the Inquisition. 

Under such circumstances, working in exile, in secrecy, and 
in isolation, it required all the nerve, industry, and time of our 
Reformers to produce the version alone. Coverdale, however, was 
fully convinced of the great importance that anf official, critical, 
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and explanatory commentary should accompany the text, or 
be appended to this fourth or Great Bible, and he had actually 
prepared it. He had ‘set in a private table the diversity of 
‘ readings of all texts (Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin), with such 
‘annotations in another table as shall doubtless elucidate and 
‘clear the same, as well without any singularity of opinions as 
‘all checkings and reproofs.’ He moreover marked in the 
printed text the passages commented upon. But it seems that 
while the printing was going forward, Lord Cromwell began to 
be afraid that the expository notes might offend the feelings of 
those in the Church who still clung to Romanism, and therefore 
refused to have them appended to the Bible; hence Coverdale 
writes entreatingly :—‘ Pity it were that the dark places of the 
‘text upon which I have always set a hand (>) should so pass 
‘undeclared. As for any private opinion or contentious words, as 
‘I will utterly avoid all such, so will I offer the annotations first 
‘to my said Lord of Hereford (Bonner), to the intent that he 
‘ shall so examine the same afore they be put in print, if it be your 
‘ Lordship’s good pleasure that I shall do so.’ Cromwell would 
not yield, and the Bible of 1539, as well as the six issues of it 
which followed in 1540-41, with the preface, and under the name 
of Cranmer, was, strangely enough, published with the various 
marks in the text, but without any corresponding notes what- 
ever. 

As this curious fact required some explanation, Coverdale, in 


a preliminary account of the signs, was compelled to make the 
following statement :— 


‘We have also (as ye may see) added many hands both in the 
margin of this volume and also in the text, upon which we purposed 
to have made in the end of the Bible (in a table by themselves) cer- 
tain godly annotations: but forasmuch as yet there hath not been 
sufficient time ministered to the king’s most honourable council for 
the oversight and correction of the said annotations, we will 
therefore omit them till their more convenient leisure, doing now no 
more but beseech thee, most gentle reader, that when thou comest at 
such a place where a hand doth stand . . . and thou canst not attain 
to the meaning and true knowledge of that sentence, thou do not 
rashly presume to make any private interpretation thereof, but 
submit thyself to the judgement of those that are godly learned in 
Christ Jesus.’ 


The oscillation of Lord Cromwell was aggravated by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, under whose superintendence the six issues of 
the Great Bible appeared in 1540-41. Not only are the marks 
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left in the text without any corresponding explanation, but the 
‘ prologue, expressing what is meant by certain signs, figures, 
‘and tokens,’ is omitted. The Archbishop, moreover, in his 
anxiety not to espouse absolutely the cause of either party, 
blames on the one hand those who ‘refuse to read’ the 
Scriptures, and on the other hand those who indulge in ‘inor- 
‘dinate reading.’ With no ‘ godly annotations’ to explain ‘ the 
dark places of the text,’ and without even the exhortation that 
the reader is ‘not rashly to presume to make any private inter- 
‘ pretation thereof, but submit himself to the judgment of those 
‘ that are godly learned in Christ Jesus,’ the Cranmer Bible, which 
was intended to please everybody, pleased nobody. It was too 
Roman Catholic for the party of the ‘new learning,’ and too 
Protestant for the party of the ‘old learning.’ Besides, 
its enormous bulk and high price precluded the possibility 
of the Great Bible ever becoming accessible to the people at 
large. 

i soon, therefore, as the exiles under Mary settled at Geneva, 
they entered upon a new version of the Bible which should 
remedy all the defects of Cranmer’s Bible, and supply the wants 
of the ordinary lay reader. Accordingly, after labouring ‘for 
‘ the space of two years and more day and night,’ Coverdale, 
Gilby, Goodman, Pullain, Sampson, Whittingham, published 
in 1560, at Geneva, that celebrated translation which is alter- 
nately called the Geneva Bible, after the name of the place 
where it was executed and printed, and the Breeches Bible, 
after what is erroneously supposed to be its peculiar rendering 
‘breeches,’ of the word translated ‘aprons’ in the present autho- 
rized version (Gen. iii. 7), inasmuch as Wycliffe had already, 
about 1380, rendered it ‘breeches.’ Its convenient size—a 
small quarto—its distinct Roman type instead of the black 
letter of the former translations ; its division of every chapter 
into verses introduced into the English version for the first 
time ; its faithful representation of the originals; its terse and 
vigorous style; and above all, its uncompromising and extensive 
annotations which fill the margins, secured for the Geneva 
version an entrance into every household, made it the Bible of 
all the English-speaking nations, and for a time enabled it even 
to dispute its ground with the present authorized version. 

But the very annotations which constituted its chief feature of 
excellence, and which rendered it so popular with the great 
Puritan party, caused the Geneva Bible to be disliked by the 
hierarchy, and gave rise to the Bishops’ Bible eight years later 
(1568). Indeed, there can hardly be any doubt, that had it not 
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been for its theology and politics, the explanatory notes being 
strongly evangelical, highly dogmatical, severely Calvinistic, 
and making allegiance to sovereigns dependent upon the sound- 
ness of their faith, the present authorized version would not 
have been so warmly encouraged by James I., and the Geneva 
Bible would, in all probability, have’ maintained its ground to 
this day against all other translations. James I. riever disguised 
his hostility to this version, and in his instructions about the 
new translation, his Majesty laid it down ‘that no marginal 
‘notes should be added; having found in them which are 
‘ annexed to the Geneva translation, which he saw in a Bible 
‘ given him by an English lady, some notes very partial, untrue, 
‘ seditious, and sayouring too much of dangerous and traitorous 
‘ conceits, ¢.g., those on Exodus i. 17-19; and 2 Chronicles xv. 
‘16.’ The two notes which are here referred to, in illustration 
of the ‘dangerous and traitorous’ character of the annotations 
are as follows :—The first note is on the words, ‘the midwives 
‘feared God, and did not as the king of Egypt commanded 
‘them, &. Their disobedience (i.e., to the king) therein was 
§ lawful, but their dissembling evil 7 whilst the second note, on the 
words, ‘and also concerning Maachah, the mother of Asa the 
‘ king, he removed her from being queen, because she had made 
‘ an idol in a grove,’ is, ‘ herein he showed that he lacked zeal, 
‘ for she ought to have died both by the covenant and by the 
‘ law of God, but he gave place to foolish pity, and would also 
‘ seem after a sort to satisfy the law.’ 


Owing to the absence of explanatory notes in the margin of 
King James’s; Bible, 


‘ The people complained that they could not see into the sense of 
the Scripture so well as formerly they did by the Geneva Bible, 
because their spectacles of annotations were not fitted to the under- 
standing of the new text, nor any other supplied in their stead. 
Hence were divers of the stationers and printers of London induced 
to petition the Committee of the House of Commons for licence to 
print the Geneva notes upon the Bible, or that some notes might be 
fitted to the new translation, which was accordingly granted, with an 
order for review and correction of those of the Geneva edition, by 
leaving out such of them as there was cause to dislike ; by clearing 
those that were doubtful, and by supplying such as were defective.’ _ 


Accordingly, ‘the Committee for Religion’ appointed the 


following number of learned divines to execute the com- 
mentary :— 
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The Pentateuch, Rev. John Ley, subdean of Chester. 
Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, } The Rev. Dr. Gouge. 
Esther, 
The Psalms, The Rev. Meric Casaubon. 
Proverbs, Mr. Francis Taylor. 
Ecclesiastes, Dr. Reynolds. 
Song of Solomon, Mr. Smalwood, recommended by 


Archbishop Usher. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Mr. Gataker. 


Ezekiel, Mr. Pemberton in the lst ed. 
Daniel, Minor Prophets, Bishop Richardson in the 2nd ed. 
The Gospels, Rey. John Ley. 

St. Paul’s Epistles, Dr. D. Featly. 

The rest, Mr. Downham, Mr. Reading. 


The work which was at first designed for the margin of the 
authorized version grew to such dimensions, that it had to be 
printed separately in two large folios. The writers not only 
made use of numerous Jewish and Christian commentators, but 
also of various heathen works to illustrate especially the 
prophetic portions of the Old Testament. The popularity to 
which this commentary attained may be judged of from the 
fact that three editions were exhausted in a comparatively 
short time—1645, 1651, 1657; and though this first official 
commentary is now almost forgotten, and even those who know 
of its existence generally call it by the erroneous name of ‘ The 
Assembly’s Annotations,’ since the Assembly of Divines had 
nothing to do with it beyond the fact that about three or four 
of the contributors to it happened also to be members of this 
assembly, yet it was not only the very best exposition of the 
Scriptures at the time, but may at the present day be consulted 
with great advantage by writers on the Bible, especially on 
the Old Testament. The real difficulties, however, connected 
with the Bible, though started by the work of the Reformation, 
have developed themselves since the appearance of the first 
official commentary. It is comparatively modern criticism 
which has subjected the text of Holy Writ to a searching 
analysis. The story of the Scriptures has been compared with, 
and tested by the recent discoveries in philology, ethnology, 
natural history, archeology, geography, geology, and a host of 
other branches of literature and science, about which our fore- 
fathers knew very little. The advocates of these literary and 
scientific theories are quite as dogmatic as the defenders of 
inspiration have ever shown themselves. They have invoked 
the stars of heaven above, the strata of the earth beneath, 
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and the things in the water under the earth, to gainsay the 
Biblical narrative. 

To aid men of ordinary culture in estimating the value of 
these assaults on the inspired record, the present speaker of the 
House of Commons, Mr. J. Evelyn Denison, conceived the 
idea of a commentary which should exhibit the opinions of 
bishops and other clergy of the Anglican Church. ‘It appeared 
‘ to him that in the midst of much controversy about the Bible, 
‘ in which the laity could not help feeling a lively interest, even 
‘ where they took no more active part, there was a want of some 
‘ commentary upon the sacred books, in which the latest infor- 
‘ mation might be made accessible to men of ordinary culture. 
‘ It seemed desirable that every educated man should have access 
‘ to some work which might enable him to understand what the 
‘ original Scriptures really say and mean, and in which he might 
‘ find an explanation of any difficulty which his own mind might 
‘ suggest, as well as of any new objections raised against a 
‘ particular book or passage. Whilst the Word of God is one 
‘ and does not change, it must touch at new points, the chang- 
‘ ing phases of physical, physiological, and historical knowledge, 
‘and so the comments that suit one generation are felt by 
‘ another to be obsolete.’ 

After nearly eight years of patient waiting, the first instalment 
of this commentary, which is now before the public, has made 
its appearance. It consists of vol. i. in two parts, and embraces 
the entire Pentateuch. It is preceded by a general introduction 
to the Five Books of Moses, as well as by a special introduction 
to Genesis, written by Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely. The 
commentary on Genesis is by the same learned prelate. The 
introduction to Exodus, and the commentary on chap. i.-xix., 
also two essays, one ‘on the bearings of Egyptian history upon 
the Pentateuch,’ and the other ‘on Egyptian words in the 
Pentateuch,’ are by Canon Cook, who is the editor of this 
important work. The commentary on Exodus xx.-xl., the 
introduction to and commentary on Leviticus, are by Mr. 
Samuel Clark; the introduction to Numbers is by Mr. T. E. 
Espin; the commentary on this book is the joint work of Mr. 
Espin and the late Mr. Thrupp; whilst the introduction to and 
commentary on Deuteronomy are the sole work of Mr. Espin. 
The text professes to be a reprint of the 1611 edition of the autho- 
rized version, without alteration, and with the marginal references 
and renderings of that edition. Special care, however, has been 
taken to furnish in the commentary, in all cases, amended trans- 
lations of passages proved to be incorrect in our version. These 
emendations are printed in a darker type than the rest of the 
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notes. There are, moreover, 2 number of treatises at the end of 
chapters discussing difficult passages and important subjects 
which were too long for the commentary. 

At the very outset of this ytipenlons work we are con- 
fronted by a most unaccountable proceeding. Both in the 
Prospectus (p. 1) and in the Preface (p. v.) we are emphatically 
assured that the translation is a ‘ reprint, without alteration, of 
‘the Authorized Version from the edition of 1611, with the mar- 
‘ginal references and renderings.’ On comparing, however, 
this professed reprint with the 1611 edition, we find that the 
differences between the two are so numerous that it would 
occupy no less than sixteen pages of this review to tabulate 
them all, as will be seen from the subjoined list of variations in 


the first twelve chapters of Genesis :— 


9 | land | land | vii. 8 are are 
10 land | land | 13 Sem Shem 
27 | own | own | 15 is is 
30 | there there | 22 was was 
5 | there there | 22 land land 
| of 23 alive alive 
14 | it vill, 5 month month 
14 is is 10 over other 
18 | i it | 13 | one first 
23 | is is | 13 off off 
6 one one | ix. 12 is is 
15 | af and | 12 is is 
17 | of of | 15 is is 
7 , do doest 18 is is 
9 | Am Am | x. 1 Japhet Japheth 
21 | was was | 2 Japhet Japheth 
24 | was was | 12 | is is 
32. | Sem | Shem 19 Sodoma Sodom 
vie 2 | were | were 21 Japhet Japheth 
4 because | became | xi. 6 have have 
5 | was | was | xii, 4 | was was 
5 | was was 10 | was was 
10 | Sem | Shem | 11 art art 
15 is the | as the | 12 is is 
of 13 art art 
16 | with with | 14 | was was 
16 stories stories | 18 is is 
17 is is \ 18 that that 
17 is is | 18 was was 
yu. 2 are are 19 is is 
6 was was 
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These variations are by no means confined to the text, but 
extend to the marginal references and renderings, as will be 


seen from the following comparison :— 


Chap. A. V. 1611. Speaker’s Commentary. 
Gen. xxy. 30 sit That is Red. 
Exod. xxi. 12 Leviticus xxiy. 17. 
xxix, 1 Leviticus yiii. 2. 
Leyit. i. 16 There. Thereof. 
xix. 13 Deut. xxiv. 14; Jobiy. 15. 
24 Hebrew. 
33 Exodus xxii. 21. Exodus xii. 48, 49. 
xxiii. 10 An Omer. Omer. 
xxyi. 6 Heb. Cause to cease; Job xi. 19; Heb. Cause 
Job xi. 19. to cease. 
Numb. viii. 16 | Chap. iii. 13; Exod. xiii. ; 
2; Levit. ii. 23. 
17 end Exod. xiii. 2; ch. iii. 13. 
Leviticus ii. 23. 
xiv. 34 | Ezek. iv. 6; Ps. xcy. 10.) Ps. xev. 10; Ezek. iy. 6. 
xxi. 20 | Or, hill. Or, the hill. 
Deut. xxv. 7 Ruth iii. Ruth iv. 7. 
Xxix. 9 1 Kings ii. 2; Josh. i. 7.! Josh.i. 7; 1 Kings ii. 2. 
26 Heb. divided, or who had | || Or, who had not given 
not given to them any to them any portion ; 
portion. + Heb. divided. 
XxXii. 43 Matthew vii. 6. ea 


But what is still more extraordinary, is the fact that the first 
edition of the Authorized Version (1611) has rightly rendered the 
proper name ‘3, Exod. vi. 21, by Zichri, and this rendering 
was continued in the reprints of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the nineteenth century, however, the printer, 
confounding it with the name in the next verse, printed Zithri ; 
and the Speaker’s Commentary, which professes to reprint the 
1611 edition, has actually this comparatively modern error. 
This extraordinary proceeding, for which the general editor is 
responsible, we at first thought might be owing to the adoption 
of the Oxford reprint of the 1611 Bible, notwithstanding the 
distinct declaration that the original edition was here reprinted, 
but on collating the text of the Speaker’s Commentary with 
the Oxford reprint, we find that the variations between these 
two are exactly the same. 

It is somewhat remarkable that though the writers of the 
commentary profess to enable the reader ‘to understand what 
the original Scriptures really say and mean,’ and although they 
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have supplied in the notes ‘amended translations of all the 
passages et to be incorrect,’ they do not say a single word 
in the- elaborate introductions about the condition of the 
Hebrew text which they have re-translated, nor give the reader 
the slightest hint as to what is meant by the Masoretic text. 
This is all the more surprising when we find that at the end of 
the commentary on Exodus, Canon Cook, the editor, has given a 
table of the phonetic signs or letters in Egyptian, with the 
corresponding letters in Hebrew, to enable the reader to ascertain 
the accuracy of his deciphering of the Egyptian words in the 
Pentateuch. We should have thought that in a commentary 
which is designed to show to the educated classes what the text 
says, it would have been far more useful and far more important 
if the Canon had tried to aid the intelligent student to decipher 
the kleptography of the Hebrew text itself, especially as these 
secret signs elucidate many important passages. 

To show what we mean, as well as to supplement the defects 
of the excellent commentary in this respect, we must remark 
that there are throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, letters, words, 
and signs, which are formed very peculiarly, and occupy a most 
fantastic position. These hieroglyphics are not only positively 
older than the vowel points which the writers of the Speaker’s 
Commentary regard as an essential part of the text, and which 
they follow most closely, but are of great critical value, inas- 
much as they are the earliest remains of textual criticism. Thus, 
for instance, in correct editions of the Hebrew Scriptures we 
find the strange appearance of an inverted Nun=N in nine 
passages. They are as follows: Genesis xi. 32; Numbers x. 35, 
36; Psalms evii. 23-28, and 40,41. We in vain turn to the 
Speaker’s Commentary on Genesis xi. 32, and Numbers x. 35, 36, 
for an explanation of this mysterious sign. Neither the Bishop 
of Ely nor Mr. Espin takes any notice of it, and we cannot help 
thinking that if these erudite divines had been expounding ‘the 
original’ of the Iliad or of the A®neid, and found a similar 
phenomenon in the text of the heathen classics, they would have 
furnished us with as elaborate a treatise on these strange appear- 
ances, as Canon Cook has given on the Egyptian names in the 
Pentateuch. 

Now Genesis xi. 32, where the first inverted Nun occurs, has 
called forth a variety of interpretations. As the text stands at 
present, there is apparently an irreconcilabledifficulty. In Genesis 
xi. 26 we read that Terah lived seventy years and begat Abram ; 
and in xi. 31, 32, that he went with his family to Haran, where 
he died at the age of 205. In xii. 1, we are told that after the 
death of Terah, God commanded Abram to leave Haran and go 
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to Canaan, and that he was then seventy-five years old. 
Accordingly, Terah could only then have been 145, and must 
have lived sixty. years in Haran after Abram’s departure. 
Jerome, after exclaiming, Indissvlubilis questio, refers to ‘the 
traditions of the Hebrews,’ which say that Abraham was, at the 
age of sixty, commanded by Nimrod to worship idols, and, having 
refused to obey, was thrown into a fiery furnace, whereby he 
became a confessor, and that it is from this time that the years 
of Abraham’s life are reckoned. Hence, though at the emigra- 
tion into Canaan, Abraham was really 135, the sixty years of his 
idolatrous life must be deducted, so that he was only seventy- 
five. This opinion, however, is much older than Jerome, 
since Origen quotes it amongst other figures to prove that the 
Bible takes no cognizance of, and hence does not reckon those 
years of a man’s life which have not been spent in the fear of 
God. (Hexapla on Genesis v. 25, ed. Montfaucon.) The 
Samaritan Pentateuch again tries to get over the difficulty by 
substituting, ‘and the days of Terah were one hundred and forty- 


jive years,’ instead of ‘two hundred and five years’ (xii. 32), thus 


making the year of Abraham’s leaving Haran (i.e., the seventy- 
sixth of his life) to be the same as that of his father’s death. 
Bochart and others adopt the Samaritan reading, and the bishop 
of Ely thinks that ‘it may very likely have preserved the true 
reading.’ But this proceeding of the Samaritan Pentateuch is 
a most arbitrary violation of the Hebrew text, and has evidently 
been resorted to in order to remove a difficulty. 

All the difficulty, however, disappears when it is borne in 
mind that this inverted Nun ¢ is intended as a bracket to show 
that there is a transposition in the text, and that chap. xii. 1, 
&ec., ought to precede the end of chap. xi. Thus, the oldest 
Jewish authority which had the custody of the Hebrew text, 
tells us that the record of Abram’s migration is to be placed 
prior to the death of Terah (Midrash Rabba, Genesis xxxix). 
Keil, who is acknowledged by all to be one of the most 
orthodox and conservative expositors of the Old Testament, 
without knowing either the meaning of this inverted Nun in 
the text, or the ancient Jewish interpretation, came to the same 
conclusion, and remarks in his commentary, ‘When Stephen, 
‘ therefore, places the removal of Abram from Haran to Canaan 
‘ after the death of his father, he merely infers this from the 
‘ fact that the call of Abram (chap. xii.) was not mentioned till 
‘ after the death of Terah had been noticed, taking the order of 
‘the narrative as the order of events. Whereas, according to 
‘the plan of Genesis, the death of Terah is introduced here, 
‘because Abram never met with his father again after leaving 
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‘ Haran, and there was consequently nothing more to be related 
‘ concerning him.’ 

Numb. x. 35, 36, where the next inverted Nuns occur, is 
again pointed out as being misplaced. Hence the Siphri on this 
passage, and the Talmud (Sabbath, 115, 6) distinctly declare 
that these verses are out of place and belong elsewhere, and 
that the time will come when they will be restored to their 
proper place. This remarkable fact accounts for the otherwise 
inexplicable circumstance that in the Septuagint, verses 35 and 
36 are placed before 34, thus showing that these verses were 
still floating when the Greck version was made, and that they 
had at that time not as yet obtained their present position in the 
Hebrew text. The idea, however, that dislocations and trans- 
positions should be found in the Bible was not at all agreeable 
to those Rabbins who looked upon the Scriptures as miracu- 
lously stereotyped by Ezra, and upon every mark in the text as 
the shrine of some recondite meaning. Hence they took these 
inverted letters or brackets to show that the two verses which 
they enclose form a separate book, so that the single book of 
Numbers was converted by them into three books: book one 
consisting of chap. i. i.-x. 54; book two, of two verses, i.e., 
chap. x. 35, 36; and book three of chap. xi. i.-xxxvi. 18. It 
is for this reason that the Pentateuch is sometimes actually called 
in the Midrashim and Talmud, the Heprareucu (Sabbath, 115, b.) 

The third instance in which the inverted Nuns occur, Ps. evii. 
23-28, and 40, 41, shows that the passage describing the sea 
voyage, verses 23-28, was originally placed before verse 40, and 
that there is a transposition in the present order of the Psalm 
in question. The reason why the ancient Jews adopted this 
inverted Nun is easily explained. With their great reverence 
for the inspired text, they were loth to introduce any sign 
which was not a constituent part of the sacred alphabet, and as 
the inverted Nun in Hebrew is exactly like a bracket, Hebrew 
ingenuity easily alighted upon it. 

To pass on to another phenomenon in the text. The Mas- 
sorah states that there are fifteen words in the Bible which have 
extraordinary points; ten in the Pentateuch, and five in the 
other Scriptures. The educated reader of the Bible who has a 
little knowledge of the original Hebrew, has often gazed in 
»wonder and amazement upon the following passages :—Gen. xvi. 
5, xviii. 9, xix. 33, xxxiil. 4, xxxvii. 12; Numb. iii. 39, ix. 10, 
xxi. 30, xxix. 15; Deut. xxix. 28; 2 Sam. xix. 20; Ezek. xl. 
20, xlvi. 22; Isa. xliv. 9; Ps. xxvii. 138. He knows that they 
neither represent the vowel signs nor the accents; but he is 
perfectly at a loss to divine their mystic import. These little 
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circles over the letters or words, are older than the vowel signs, 
and have been put down by the ancient scribes to indicate that 
the letter or word thus marked is spurious. They preferred this 
mode of cancelling to striking it out altogether, because it did 
not deface the appearance of the codex, and because it was more 
deferential to the sacred letters. In examining these passages, 
it will be seen that though in some cases the mark in question 
simply cancels a spurious letter (viz.,Gen. xvi. 5; Numb. xxix. 
15), in others it affects the sense. Thus, in Gen. xix. 33, the 
absence of the word translated in the authorized version ‘ nor 
when she arose,’ is of importance, inasmuch as it shows that 
Lot’s unconsciousness was confined to his retiring in the evening, 
but not to the morning, when he would naturally be recovered 
from his drunkenness. It moreover shows that this word, which 
has evidently its origin in a marginal gloss, and which was 
designed to extenuate the crime of Abraham’s kinsman, is also 
spurious in verse 35 of the same chapter. The Siphri, therefore, 
which is one of the oldest authoritative commentaries, remarks, 
‘He knew not when she laid down, but he did know when she 
rose up.’ 

More important stillis the passage in Deut. xxix. 28, or 29 in 
the English version. Here, two entire words which are 
rendered in our translation, ‘unto us and to our children,’ are 
marked as spurious. This materially alters the sense, since the 
verse without these words must be translated, ‘ The secret things 
‘belong to Jehovah, our God, as well as the revealed things, for 
‘ever to do (or execute) all the words of this law.’ This brings 
the verse into harmony with the preceding, whilst the interpreta- 
tion generally assigned to it with the retention of the spurious 
words is exceedingly forced. 

In turning to the Speaker’s Commentary on this very passage, 
we are surprised to find the following remarks of Mr. Espin :— 

‘The words “ unto us and to.our children ” are in the Hebrew 
‘distinguished by “ puncta extraordinaria,” in order, no doubt, 
‘to draw attention to them. Nor is this without reason. For 
‘that “ they and their children ”’ showid act upon the revealed 
‘will of God was the aim and end of the whole law.’ If 
Mr. Espin had referred to this very commentary on Numbers 
xxi. 30, the only other of the ten instances in the Pentateuch 
where the ‘ puncta extraordinaria’ are at all noticed, he would 
have found that there he himself rightly remarks, ‘In the 
‘conclusion of the verse the reading wy (which) yields no 
‘satisfactory sense, and the > (esh) is marked by the Masoretes 
‘with a circle over it as spurious. Commentators generally, both 
‘ancient and modern, have adopted the reading wx (fire), which 
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‘the Septuagint, the Samaritan text and version, have evidently 
‘ followed.’ This is really amazing. If the circle in Numb. xxi, 
30 denotes that the letter thus distinguished is spurious, how 
can the same circles put over the words in Deut. xxix. 29 not 
only mark them as genuine, but call attention to their special 
importance ? 

hat these extraordinary signs are intended to indicate 
spurious words has already been recognised in Aboth d. R. 
Nathan, chapter xxxiv., where the list of the fifteen passages in 
question is given, and the following remark is made: ‘ Ezra 
‘said, If Elias (who is supposed to settle all doubts) should come 
‘and ask me, Why hast thou written thus (seeing that it is 
‘incorrect) ? I will answer him, I have already put points over 
‘them (to indicate that they are spurious). But if he should say, 
‘ Thou hast written correctly, then I shall remove the points from 
‘these words.’ The same practice obtained among Greek writers 
to put an dfedds ~ over a word to denote that it is spurious; 
and Spiegel tells us that ‘when, among the Persians, a word 
‘which has already been written is to be rendered valueless, it is 
‘indicated by points, which are placed above or below the word 
‘in question, or are put both above and below it.’ These are 
but afew of the many phenomena in the Hebrew text which are 
of the remotest antiquity, and the deciphering of which is most 
essential to the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that as the writers of the Speaker’s 
Commentary proceed with their work they will be able to 
unravel the mystery of the ancient signs, and avail themselves 
of the valuable materials concealed in this kleptography. 

In passing from the external phenomena of the text, the 
explanation of which is confided to the initiated few, we come to 
the much-vexed discussion on the authorship of the Pentateuch 
This task could not have been placed in better hands than 
those of the Bishop of Ely. The calmness of his reasoning, 
the earnestness of his diction, and his fairness towards oppo- 
nents, are alike becoming to the sacredness of the theme dis- 
cussed, and a rebuke to those who meet argument with hard 
names. 

We regret to say that the statement in Dr. Harold Browne’s 
first argument, ‘that it was the belief of all Jewish antiquity 
that Moses was the author and writer of the Pentateuch’ 
in its present form, is not correct. Many learned Jews distinctly 
affirmed that whole sections of the Pentateuch were written 
at different periods long after Moses, whilst many more 
were obliged to disguise their disbelief in the Mosaic author- 
ship for fear of their brethren. Moreover, as those who 
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adhered to the Mosaic authorship were the more numerous 
and powerful, they did not care to transmit and publish 
the opinions of their opponents. Hence some of the exe- 
getical treatises of those who maintained that the Pentateuch 
in its present form is not the work of Moses have perished, 
whilst others are still in MS. buried in unknown libraries, and 
their opinions can be gathered only from desultory quotations. 
It is therefore a bold statement that ‘it was the belief of all 
Jewish antiquity,’ inasmuch as this implies that we have access 
to all the Jewish writings, and that these all exhibit the same 
belief. The reverse, however, is the case. Thus Isaac Israeli, 
avery distinguished physician, philosopher and Ilebraist, who 
was born about A.p. 845, and died 940, maintained that Gen. 
xxxvi. 9-30 was written at the time of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah. From the high position which he occupied, and from 
the fact that the distinguished grammarian, Dunash B. Tamim, 
was among his disciples, there can hardly be any doubt that his 
belief in the late authorship of whole sections in the Pentateuch 
was shared by many of his contemporaries. Yet his exegetical 
treatise has not been preserved, and we know it only from an 
incidental quotation by Ibn Ezra on Gen. xxxvi. 31, who, with 
his characteristic love of humour, makes a pun on his name Isaac, 
declaring that ‘he is justly called Isaac (/aughter), because 
whoso reads his commentary will laugh at it,’ in allusion to 
Gen. xxi. 6, and says that ‘his book deserves to be burnt.’ 
But Ibn Ezra’s judgment on Isaac Israeli’s work, as we shali 
presently see, must not be taken seriously, but is simply a cloak 
to hide his own disbelief in the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch in its present form. 

As Ibn Ezra’s words have been greatly misinterpreted, 
and taken by Spinoza, the father of the post-Reformation 
rationalistic exegesis (Tractatus Theologico-politicus, cap. viii.), 
to mean that this erudite commentator denied the . Mosaic 
authorship of the entire Pentateuch, we shall give his remarks 
in extenso. On Gen. xii. 6, ‘ And the Canaanite was then in the 
land,’ Ibn Ezra says, ‘It may be that the Canaanite took the 
‘land of Canaan from others, accordingly the particle in question 
‘would denote already ; but if it is not so, then there is a mystery 
‘in it, and the prudent will be silent.’ Again on Gen. xxii. 14, 
‘in the mount of the Lord it shall appear,’ he remarks, ‘ Its 
import will be found in Pericope Debarim,’ i.e., the beginning 
of Deuteronomy. When we return to Deuteronomy i. 1, which 
is the next place where Ibn Ezra manifests his doubts about 
the Mosaic authorship, and to which he especially refers, to our 
surprise we simply find as follows on the clause ‘the other side 
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of Jordan:’ ‘If thon understandest the mystery of “the 
* twelve,” as well as of “and Moses wrote,” “ and the Canaanite 
‘was then in the land,” also of “in the mount of the Lord it 
‘shall appear,” of ‘behold his bedstead was a bedstead of 
‘iron,” then wilt thou know the truth.’ And lastly, on 
Deut. xxxiv. 1, ‘and Moses went up,’ he remarks: ‘ According 
‘to my opinion, Joshua wrote it from this verse; for after 
‘Moses went up into the mount he wrote no more, and he 
‘(Joshua) wrote it by inspiration. This is evident from the 
‘words, “and God showed him (Moses) the land” (Deut. 
‘xxxiv. 1), ‘‘and God said to him” (verse 4), “and he buried 
‘him ”’’ (verse 6). 

This is all that we can find in Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch which bears on its Mosaic authorship. All that 
we can legitimately conclude from these remarks is that this 
prince of expositors believed these and many other similar pas- 
sages bearing on historical questions to have been added by a later 
hand ; that he designedly veiled his scepticism in obscure words; 
that he adduced Isaac Israeli’s opinion as to the date of Gen. 
xxxvi. 31-40, not to refute it, but to convey his own view on 
this section ; and that his remark, ‘the book of Isaac ought to 
be burnt,’ is simply designed to conceal his own meaning. The 
question naturally arises, if this be all that Ibn Ezra says on 
the subject, how does he in these disjointed words indicate his 
opinion, as Spinoza maintains, ‘that it was not Moses who wrote 
‘the Pentateuch, but some other perscn who lived long after 
‘him, and lastly that the book which Moses wrote was not any 
‘one we now have under his name, but another?’ In reply to 
this Spinoza remarks : 


‘To indicate this Ibn Ezra declares—First, that the preface to 
Deuteronomy could not have been written by Moses, inasmuch as he 
did net pass the Jordan. Second, that the real Book of Moses was 
written entirely and neatly on the surface of an altar (Deut. xvii. ; 
Josh. viii. 37, &c.), which, according to the account of the rabbins, 
was composed of twelve stones, hence was much less extensive than 
the present Pentateuch. It is this, most probably, which Ibn Ezra 
indicates by “ the mystery of the twelve ;” unless he means thereby 
the twelve maledictions which are contained in the preface of Deuter- 
onomy, and which perhaps, according to his view, were not contained 
in the book of the law, because Moses commanded the Levites to 
recite, in addition to the written law, these imprecations also, in 
order that the people might be bound by an oath to keep the written 
law. Perhaps it may also be that Ibn Ezra thereby refers to the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy, which relates to the death of Moses, and 
consists of twelve verses, However, I need not further examine here 
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this and other conjectures. Moreover, Ibn Ezra finally remarks that 
Deuteronomy xxxi. 9 says, ‘“‘ And Moses wrote this law,” which can- 
not be the words of Moses, but those of another writer, who describes 
the deeds and writings of Moses.’ 


It is hardly conceivable how all this and much more could 
be deduced from this renowned passage of Ibn Ezra on Deuter- 
onomy i. 1. That Ibn Ezra, in the passage in question, and in 
the other few desultory remarks already quoted, meant no more 
than that sundry historical portions of the Pentateuch have been 
added by a later hand, but that the bulk of the Pentateuch, and 
especially all its legal parts, were written by Moses himself, has 
been shown to demonstration by Joseph B. Eleazar Tob-Elem. 
This R. Joseph, who compiled astronomical tables at Saragossa, 
in 1335, was requested by R. David, ii. B. Joshua, a descendant 
of the great Maimonides, and rabbi and chief judge or prince of 
the Jewish communities in Palestine, Syria, and Damascus, to 
write a super-commentary on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the 
Pentateuch. Being of the same mental bent as, and having 
passed through similar experience to that of Ibn Ezra, he readily 
yielded to the solicitation of his distinguished friend, and pro- 
duced a most thorough and able exposition of this laconic and 
designedly enigmatic exegetical treatise. As R. Joseph's super- 
cominentary in its original form is still in manuscript, we shall 
give his explanations of Ibn Ezra’s remarks in the order in which 
they occur. 

On Gen. xii. 6, R. Joseph says :— 


‘Ibn Ezra means that if the particle denotes then, Moses could not 
have written these words, but that Joshua or another and later 
prophet has added them. Now, it is all the same whether Moses or 
other prophets wrote them, they are alike trustworthy and inspired 
words. It is only in the legal but not in the historical portions of 
the Pentateuch that such a view is to be rejected. As the simple, 
however, cannot understand the difference between the legal and 
historical parts, it is better to be quiet.’ 


Again, Ibn Ezra remarks on Gen. xxii. 14, that the meaning 
of the words here will be found in Deut. i. 1. R. Joseph explains 
as follows 


‘The mount of the Lord, according to Ibn Ezra, is Moriah, on which 
the Temple was built. This was revealed in the time of David ; 
Moses did not know it, and hence could nct write, “On the mount of 
the Lord the people will appear before God,” and still less could he 
preface it by the words, “ As it is said to this day.” Accordingly a 
later prophet wrote this.’ 
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On the celebrated classical passage in Deut. i. 1, R. Joseph 
says :— 


‘The words at the beginning of Deuteronomy Ibn Ezra takes to be 
a later superscription, which states that all the precepts contained in 
the following sections were given by Moses in the places mentioned. 
Such later additions are also the last twelve verses of the Pentateuch, 
which record the going up and death of Moses on Mount Nebo. For 
after Moses ascended the mount he did not come down again to con- 
tinue the Pentateuch, but Joshua continued it. Moreover, when it 
is said, “ And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests” 
(Deut. xxxi. 9), this too can only have proceeded from a later writer.’ 


As to the words, ‘ And the Canaanite was then in the land’ 
(Gen. xii. 6), R. Joseph’s remark on this passage has already 
been given. On ‘ Behold his bedstead was a bedstead of iron,’ 
&c. (Deut. iii. 2), R. Joseph says :— 


‘This, according to Ibn Ezra, likewise belongs to a later writer. 
For the words, “ Og’s bedstead is in Rabbath, the capital of the 
children of Ammon,” are the record of one who saw it on the spot. 
As Moses, however, never entered the territory of the Ammonites, he 
zould not know anything about it ; nor could any later writer know 
it before the time of David, when Rabbath was conquered. 


Hence 
this verse was written in or after the time of this monarch.’ 


It is therefore evident that Spinoza is perfectly wrong, when 
he, on the one hand, declares that Ibn Ezra denied the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch, and that the 
Bishop of Ely is equally incorrect, when he, on the other hand, 
remarks that ‘ all Jewish antiquity’ believed in it in its present 
form. Men like Isaac Israeli, in the ninth century; like Ibn 
Ezra in the twelfth century ; and like Joseph Tob-Elem, in the 
fourteenth century, who occupied as distinguished a position, 
and exercised as great an influence over the cultivated minds in 
the Synagogue as any prelates in Europe have exercised in the 
Church, most emphatically disbelieved that the Pentateuch, as 
a whole, was written by Moses. They believed that the legal 
enactments alone proceeded from this great and divine law- 
giver, but that the historical portions were more or less added 
at various times by different inspired writers. 

Apart, however, from these passages, on which the writer, as 
it seems to us, went to work with a foregone conclusion, and which 
he most ably and ingeniously has laboured to defend, it is not 
too much to say that the ‘Speaker's Commentary’ is unparalleled 
in the English language, and must henceforth supersede all the 
exegetical productions which have hitherto been the standard 
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expositions of the Old Testament. Every question connected 
with the development and spread of the early population of the 
world, with the civilization of the human families, with the 
development and affinity of the primeval religions and language, 
with rites, manners, customs, &c., which are alluded to in the 
Bible, has been discussed in a way most masterly and thorough. 
The classical and other writings of antiquity, the ancient fathers of 
the Church, the productions of the early doctors of the Syna- 
gogue, the medizeval commentators—both Jewish and Christian, 
the modern expositors of Germany, the latest critical works at 
home and abroad, the most recent travels and explorations in 
almost every climate, the latest researches in the different 
departments of science and literature, have all been made con- 
tributory to elucidate the domestic life of the patriarchs, the 
Divine laws and regulations laid down in the Pentateuch by the 
benign Creator for the guidance of His people, and to explain the 
thrilling poetry in which the nation of His choice celebrated the 
wondrous deeds wrought for their deliverance, and the dying 
benedictions of their fathers, founders, and great lawgiver. 

To give some idea of this department of the Speaker’s 
Commentary, we shall specify the excursuses, modestly called 
‘Notes,’ which are appended to the different chapters of the 
exposition of Genesis and Exodus. In Genesis we have no 
less than twelve of these elaborate essays by the Bishop of Ely, 
as follows :—At the end of Gen. i., ‘On the days of Creation ;’ 
chap. ii., ‘On the immediate Creation and Primitive State of 
Man ;’ chap. iii. ‘On the Effect of the Fall,’ ‘On the Historical 
Character of the Temptation and the Fall,’ ‘On the Cherubim ;’ 
chap. iv., ‘On the Early Civilization of Mankind ;’ chap. v., 
‘On its Chronology ;’ chap. viii., ‘The Deluge ;’ chap. xvii., 
‘Circumcision ;’ chap. xix., ‘On the Dead Sea Site of Sodom 
and Zoar ;’ chap. xxxi., ‘On the Chronology of Jacob’s Life ;’ 
chap. xlix., ‘On Shiloh ;’ at the end of Exodus, treatises ‘On 
the Bearings of Egyptian History upon the Pentateuch,’ and 
‘On Egyptian Words in the Pentateuch.’ 

Canon Cook, who, as has already been remarked, wrote the 
‘Introduction to Exodus’ and the ‘Commentary on chap. i.— 
xix.,’ with very few exceptions, manages to get all he had to 
say into the notes on the respective verses, and has, therefore, 
no such supplementary essays at the end of chapters. He, 
however, has contributed a dissertation ‘On the Route of the 
Israelites from Rameses to Sinai,’ and the two elaborate treatises 
at the end of Exodus ‘On the Bearings of Egyptian History 
upon the Pentateuch,’ and ‘On Egyptian Words in the Penta- 
teuch.’ Mr. Clark, who furnished the ‘ Notes on Exodus,’ and 
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wrote the ‘Commentary on Leviticus,’ has written no less than 
thirty of these disquisitions, nine in Exodus, on the following 
subjects :—Chap. xx., ‘On the Ten Commandments,’ ‘On the 
Sabbath-day ;’ chap. xxv., ‘On the Colours of the Tabernacle,’ 
‘On the Mercy Seat ;’ chap. xxvi., ‘On the Construction of the 
Tabernacle ;’ chap. xxviii., ‘On the Urim and the Thummim;’ 
chap. xxxiv., ‘On the Groves ;’ chap. xl., ‘On the Sanctuary as 
a Whole.’ The amended translations, which are given in a 
darker type than the rest of the Commentary, are numerous, 
important, and, as a rule, more correct than the authorized 
version. 

In such an encyclopedia of Biblical literature as the 
Commentary is, it is natural to expect some omissions, erroneous 
translations, and views peculiar to the positions which the writers 
occupy ; and it would be ungenerous to dwell upon the com- 
paratively few defects, when the work abounds with rare 
excellencies. It is only to be regretted that some opinions are 
here advocated which have not only been abandoned by sound 
and orthodox critics long ago, but which will certainly be 
relinquished in a few years by the writers themselves, and that 
these are now put forth with the imprimatur of archbishops, 
bishops, deans, canons, and apparently of the Episcopal Church 
itself. Whether it was wise or not to commit the work to such 
ecclesiastical authorities, will be proved by the results. Our 
own opinion is that it may prejudice the work among scholars, 
since it is in the nature cf things that high functionaries in the 
Church must not as a body be pioneers in the vanguard of 
progress and Biblical exegesis, but defend to the last ancient 
traditions, till defence is no longer possible. 

A few illustrations will show both the excellencies and defi- 
ciencies of the several contributors to this Commentary. Gen. 
iv. 23, 24, which is the oldest piece of poetry, has been 
variously interpreted, and as it now stands in the authorized 
version 1s simply unintelligible. To the ancients, who delighted 
in obscure passages, because they afforded full play to their 
fancy, the speech of Lamech was a positive God-send. Jewish 
tradition assures us that Lamech, when old and blind, was led 
by his son Tubal Cain to the hunt, and accidentally killed Cain, 
who, ‘as a fugitive and a vagabond,’ roamed about like a wild 
beast. On perceiving his mistake, he in agony clapped his 
hands together, and killed the little Tubal Cain, his guide, who 
happened to come between his hands. In consequence of this 
double murder his wives forsook him, and in the speech before 
us he explains the accident. Others affirm that it is a threat to 
his wives, who embittered his life by their continual quarrels. 
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The Bishop of Ely, however, rightly renders the poem as 
follows :— 


‘ And Lamech said unto his wives: 
Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; - 
Ye wives of Lamech, give ear unto my speech, 
For I slay a manif he wound me, 
Even a young man if he hurt me. 
Lo! Cain would be avenged seven-fold, 
But Lamech seventy-and-seven-fold.’ 


The learned Bishop justly remarks— 


‘ Amid the violence of the times, especially among the descendants 
of Cain, Lamech comforts his wives with the assurance that with the 
aid of the bronze and iron instruments now in his hands he could kill 
any one who injured him, and if it had been promised to Cain that 
he should be avenged seven-fold, there was power in the hands of 
Lamech’s family to avenge seventy-seven-fold. The speech is one of 
confident boasting. Lamech trusts in his weapons of brass and steel 


to maintain his cause, even when referring to words used by God to 
his forefather Cain.’ 


Accordingly, the enigmatic and apparently detached poem 
becomes piain, and is in perfect harmony with the context. It 
is a natural sequence to what precedes. In verses 21 and 22, 
we are told that his two sons respectively invented musical 
instruments and deadly weapons. In verses 23 and 24 we have 
a poetical effusion by the father, which was at once designed to 
be an accompaniment to the musical instruments, the invention 
of the one, and to celebrate the ability of the destructive 
weapons, the invention of the other. 

In the Commentary on Gen. xlix. 10, we have one of the many 
instances in which the writers are arguing from a foregone con- 
clusion. On the phrase rendered, in the authorized version, ‘ until 
Shiloh come,’ Dr. Harold Browne makes the startling assertion, 
‘ The only two admissible interpretations of Shiloh are that the 
‘ word is (1) a proper name, meaning “ the Peace-maker,” “ the 
‘ Prince of peace,” or (2) according to the almost unanimous 
‘ consent of the versions and Targums, ‘ He whose right it is.” 
‘ All the Targums add the name of Messiah, and all the more 
‘ ancient Jews held it to be an undoubted prophecy of Messiah.’ 
And in the excursus on the word Shiloh at the end of the 
chapter, the Bishop winds up by saying that ‘the only argu- 
‘ments of any weight against the Messianic character of the 
‘ prophecy, except of course a denial that prophecy is possible 
‘at all, seem to be the following: 1. The patriarchal age had 
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‘ no anticipation of a personal Messiah, though there may have 
‘been some dim hope of a future deliverance; and, 2. The 
‘ New Testament does not cite this as a prediction of Christ.’ 
That these two arguments only should have been known to the 
learned prelate is a matter of surprise, when every page of his 
Commentary displays such a vast amount of reading. The fact 
is that there are many and weighty arguments against the 
rendering, ‘until Shiloh come,’ whilst there is only one reason 
for it, viz., Jewish tradition, which, as we shall presently see, is 
based upon a very objectionable canon of exegesis. 

The arguments against the present rendering, i.e., ‘until 
Shiloh come,’ are as follows: 1. The word Shiloh occurs no less 
than thirty-three times in the Hebrew Scriptures (Gen. xlix. 10. 
Josh. xviil. 1, 8, 9, 10; xix. 51; xxi. 2; xxii. 9, 12. Judges 
xviii. 31; xxi. 12; xix. 21,21. 1 Sam.i. 3, 9, 24; ii. 14; 
iii, 21, 21; iv. 3,4, 12; xiv. 3. 1 Kings ii. 27; xiv. 2, 4. 
Jer. vii. 12,14; xxvi. 6, 9; xli. 5. Psalm Ixxviii. 60), and 
invariably denotes the town Shiloh. To make it the name or 
appellation of a person in this solitary instance has not only no 
analogy in the Bible, but is against the ordinary laws of 
language and the primary canon of exegesis. 2. The rendering, 
‘until Shiloh come,’ not only introduces an unexpected new 
subject, but is against the context, inasmuch as the statement 
in verses 11 and 12 can only refer to Judah and not to the 
Messiah. This is admitted even by Bishop Patrick, who 
remarks, ‘ This verse (11) sets forth the great fertility of Judah’s 
‘ country ;’ and on verse 12, ‘ This verse sets forth the healthi- 
‘ness and vigour of the inhabitants of that fertile country.’ 
To take the second clause of verse 10 as introducing a new 
subject, and to refer the verbs which immediately follow this 
new subject to the first subject, is to do that which will not be 
admitted in the interpretation of any other document. Bishop 
Wordsworth, who evidently felt this objection, consistently 
refers verses 11 and 12 also to the Messiah. Hence he explains 
the verses in question as follows: ‘ Binding his foal unto the vine,’ 
&e. ‘Christ, who adopts this language, and compares his own 
‘union with the church to that of a vine and the branches (John 
‘xv. 1—d). “ He washed his garments,” &c., i.e., the garments 
‘ and clothes of Christ, His royal and sacerdotal robes (see Rev. 
‘i, 18), which he sprinkled with blood, being Priest and sacrifice 
‘in one. ‘His eyes shall be red with wine,” &c. Christ’s members 
‘illuminated with spiritual light, shall sparkle with holy joy, 
‘&c.’ This mode of interpretation requires no comment. 
3. When the name Shiloh occurs as the accusative of place, the 
phrase is T9'W NIN, ‘and he came to Shiloh’ (1 Sam. iv. 12), 
exactly as in the passage before us. 4. The natural rendering, 
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i.e., ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah... .. until he 
‘come to Shiloh,’ refers to the primacy of Judah, and is in 
perfect harmony with the future history of the tribe. Judah 
was not only numerically the first (Numb. i. and xxvi.), but 
was the leader of the tribes on their journeys (Numb. x. 14), 
obtained his allotment of the conquered land before all the 
other tribes (Josh. xv.), and never ceased to be the head of 
the tribes till they all came to Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1). 
The tribe of Judah continued its primacy in the war with 
the Canaanites (Judg. i. 1, 2), and Benjamin (Judg. xx. 18) ; 
and when the people had to choose judges, this tribe 
was the first to open the line (Judg. iii. 9). 5. The Jewish 
interpretation of Shiloh by Messiah, which, as usual, is 
followed by the ancient versions and the Fathers, owes its 
origin to the exegetical canon, called Gimatria, according to 
which every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical value, 
and the word is explained by another of the same quantity. 
Hence Mw, Messiah, which is numerically 358 (78 + 910+ 
300 + 5 40 = 358) is substituted for 79° NI’, which is also 
numerically 358 (75+5 30+910 + 7300 + 814224710 
= 358). These are the arguments, besides the two mentioned 
by the Bishop of Ely, against departing here from the usual 
meaning which Shiloh has everywhere else. Whether these 
arguments are conclusive or not the intelligent student must 
decide, and we have therefore a right to insist that they should 
all have been enumerated and not have been reduced to two, 
and these not the most cogent. Such omissions can only injure 
a good cause. 

As we have already remarked, the introduction to Exodus 
and the commentary on chap. i. 1—xix. 25, are the work of 
Canon Cook, the general editor of the Speaker’s Commentary. 
He has evidently selected this portion of the Pentateuch for 
himself that he might expound the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt and the exodus according to the recent deciphering of 
the Egyptian monuments. But this is much to be regretted, 
for, however great his other qualifications as a commentator, 
Canon Cook is not an Egyptologer, and the whole of his work 
only shows how utterly impossible it is, with the present 
imperfect state of the monumental documents, to synchronise 
the Biblical events with any special Egyptian sovereigns of 
particular dynasties. The latest writers on Egyptology (Rougé, 
Ebers, &c.) have acknowledged their inability to construct an 
unbroken list of the first eleven dynasties, and are still uncer- 
tain whether these dynasties are successive or contemporary. 
To show the state of uncertainty, we cannot do better than 
exhibit the differences between the greatest Egyptologers. The 
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yess of the first of these dynasties is given by Boeckh, b.c. 5702 ; 
y Brugsch, p.c. 4455; by Lauth, B.c. 4157; by Lepsius, 
B.c. 3892; by Bunsen, B.c. 3623; by Pool, .c. 2717. The 
Pyramid sovereigns are assigned to B.c. 4934 by Boeckh, 3686 
by Brugsch, 3450 by Lauth, 3124 by Lepsius, 83229 by Bunsen. 
The eighteenth dynasty, which plays so important a part by the 
synchronisers, is given by Brugsch, b.c. 1706; by Lepsius, 
1684; by Boeckh, 1655; by Bunsen and Pool, 1525. Again, 
Lepsius declares that ‘only ninety years intervened from the 
entrance of Jacob to the exodus of Moses;’ whilst Bunsen 
asserts that ‘the duration of the sojourn in Egypt lasted 1,434 
years.” And Dr. Ebers, the very latest Egyptologer, who 
wrote ‘On Egypt and the Books of Moses,’ assures us that 
Abraham visited Egypt before the Hyksos, that Joseph’s 
arrival was after their expulsion, and that 800—1000 years 
intervened between Abraham and Joseph. It may therefore 
fairly be questioned whether it was judicious of Mr. Cook, who, 
after all, is only an amateur Egyptologer, to pledge the Biblical 
narrative to a new system of synchronism of his contrivance. 
When it is borne in mind that in none of the monuments 
hitherto deciphered does even the mere name of Jews, Israelites, 
or Hebrews occur, and that Canon Cook is driven to regard 
‘ certain people, called Fenchu, who are stated in an inseription, 
‘ dated the seventy-second year of Aahmes I., to have been 
‘employed in the transport of blocks of limestone from the 
‘ quarries of Rufu to Memphis and other cities,’ as the veritable 
designation of the Israelites, who were engaged in building 
Rameses, the value of this new system will easily be estimated. 

Apart from the bearing of Egyptian history upon the narra- 
tive in Exodus, the first nineteen chapters which Canon Cook 
explains, hardly present any difficulty to an expositor. The 
text in the original is very easy, and the authorized version is, 
on the whole, a faithful translation of it. The emendations, 
therefore, which he has made, are both few and unimportant. 
His preference for the Septuagint whenever it deviates from the 
original (comp. Exod. i. 5; ii. 25; v. 9; vi. 1; xviii. 6) is based 
upon the erroneous assumption that it is a word for word 
translation of a different recension of the Hebrew. A com- 
parison, however, of its renderings with the Talmudic literature 
will show beyond doubt that instead of translating literally the 
text, the Septuagint has frequently introduced legal and 
legendary expositions which were current among the Jews in 
those days. Canon Cook’s excursus on the route of the 
Israelites from Rameses to Sinai, contains a most valuable 
digest of the results of the survey of the western district of the 
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Sinaitic peninsula made by Captains Wilson and Palmer and 
Mr. Holland, and will be a boon to the Biblical student. 

The exegetical part of Mr. Clark’s work, which extends from 
Exod. xx. to the end of Leviticus, is very elaborate, though 
ostentatious and dogmatic. At the very outset of his task he 
had to meet the difficulty of accounting for the important 
variations between the two recensions of the Decalogue in 
Exod. xx. and Deut. v. Mr. Clark asks, ‘What actually were 
‘the words of Jehovah that were engraven on the tables of 
‘stone?’ We have two distinct statements, one in Exodus 
(xx. 1-17) and one in Deuteronomy (v. 6-21), apparently of 
equal authority, but differing from each other in several weighty 
particulars. Each is said, with reiterated emphasis, to contain 
the words that were actually spoken by the Lord and written 
by Him upon the stones. After rejecting the theory that the 
original document is in Exodus, and that the author of Deuter- 
onomy wrote it from memory, with variations suggested at the 
time, or that Deuteronomy has the more correct form, since the 
tables must have been in actual existence when the book was 
written, Mr. Clark adopts the conjecture put forth by Ewald, 
that neither of these two decalogues contains the genuine ‘'i'en 
words’ as uttered by Jehovah, but that the Ten Commandments, 
with the prefatory sentence, were originally as follows :— 


‘I am Jehovah, thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. (i) Thou shalt have no 
other God before me. (ii.) Thou shalt not make to thee any graven 
image. (iii.) Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah, thy God, in 
vain. (iv.) Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
(v.) Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother. (vi.) Thou 
shalt not kill. (vii.) Thou shalt not commit adultery. (viii.) Thou 
shalt not steal. (ix.) Thou shalt not bear false witness. (x.) Thou 
shalt not covet.’ 


Mr. Clark, moreover, states that Moses must afterwards have 
made large additions to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 10th Com- 
mandments, which were subsequently incorporated in the words 
really spoken by Jehovah. But as even in this abridged form 
the fourth commandment differs in Exodus and in Deuteronomy, 
since it is in the former remember and in the latter keep, Mr. 
Clark suggests that this variation ‘may perhaps be ascribed to 
a copyist,’—rather a bold solution of the difficulty; and we 
question whether Mr. Clark can seriously mean that such a 
careless clerical error has crept into so solemn and sacred a 
document, and whether, if the copyist had committed so glaring 
a blunder, it would not have been detected before it was pointed 
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out in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ If, when the Bible most 
emphatically assures us that certain statements are the very 
words spoken by God, we may nevertheless believe that they 
contain interpolations, and if even so short a document could 
not be copied without blunders, we ask in what sense are we 
‘henceforth to take the positive declarations in the Scriptures ? 
And how are we to know which is the real text ? 

In discussing the mode in which the commandments are 
divided, Mr. Clark refers to Philo and Josephus, as representing 
the ancient Jewish usage in favour of the division adopted in 
the service book of the Anglican Church. He, moreover, quotes 
the Targum of Palestine to represent a different arrangement, 
according to which the first commandment is restricted to ‘I 
‘am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land 
‘of Egypt, out of the house of bondage ;’ and the second is, 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ We are rather 
surprised that Mr. Clark, who professes to be so thoroughly 
conversant with the whole range of Talmudic literature as to 
be able to assert with regard toa certain question, ‘ There seems 
to be no trace of this in the Rabbinists’ (p. 330), should 
not have quoted the ancient Rabbins upon this subject, but 
restricted himself to the hackneyed reference to Philo and 
Josephus, who wrote for the Greeks, and whose authority on 
matters of ritual is not recognised by the Jews. The fact is, 
that, trite as this may seem, the division of the Decalogue was 
just.as much a matter of serious difference between the Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian Jews as it is in the Eastern and Western 
Churches. According to the Palestinians, verses 2 and 3 in 
the Exodus Decalogue (chap. xx.), and verses 6 and 7 in the 
Deuteronomy Decalogue (chap. v.), were regarded from time im- 
memorial as constituting one verse and the first precept. Hence 
R. Ishmael (born circa 60 a.p.), the representative and conser- 
vator of the ancient Palestinian Halacha, remarks, ‘ The expres- 
‘sion, He had despised the word of the Lord (Numb. xv. 31), 
‘denotes he has been guilty of idolatry, and thus despised the 
‘first precept which God communicated to Moses, viz., “I am 
‘Jehovah, thy God . . . . thou shalt have no other gods beside 
‘“Me.”’ (Siphra, Sect. cxii. fol. 33a, ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 
1864.) In accordance therewith the Jerusalem Targum 
translates Numb. xv. 31, ‘the first commandment which 
God commanded Moses on Sinai.’ This view, moreover, 
is actually expressed in the accentuation of the Hebrew 
text itself, a fact of which Mr. Clark seems to be totally 
ignorant. The word MYT2y, bondage, which in the editions ter- 
minates verse 2 in Exodus, and verse 7 in Deuteronomy, has 
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simply Rebii in the first instance and Athnach in the second, 
thus showing that it is intimately connected with the following 
verse, and that there should have been no versicular division 
here. The Babylonian doctors, however, who are followed by 
Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, &c., maintained that the first com- 
mandment consists simply of the words, ‘I am Jehovah, thy 
‘God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
‘ house of bondage.’ And as their opinion became paramount in 
after times, the later redactors of the Bible tried to introduce it 
into the text by separating the verse in question into two 
verses. The 1209 verses in Exodus, and the 955 verses in 
Deuteronomy, according to the Massorah, at the end of these 
books, represent the ancient Palestinian division of the Decalogue, 
whilst the 1210 verses in Exodus, and the 956 verses in Deuter- 
onomy, according to the present versicular division, represent 
the later Babylonian division of the Decalogue. Hence also 
the discrepancy between the Jerusalem Targum on Exod. xx. 1, 
and Numb. xv. 31. The former, which Mr. Clark quotes, is 
simply a later emendation by the Babylonian redactors, whilst 
the latter exhibits the original Palestinian view. In the face of 
such complete ignorance about the ancient Jewish opinions, it 
ill becomes Mr. Clark to go out of his way in order to sneer at 
the eulogistic article on the Talmud in the Quarterly Review, 
and to brand the Jewish regulations about the Sabbath as 
‘trifling of the Pharisees and the Rabbinists.’ The enactments 
in the Treatise of the Mishna, which Mr. Clark quotes by the 
title ‘de Sabbatho,’ as if the Mishna had been written in Latin, 
are far more rational than the enactments in the Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Anglican Church, deduced from 
1 Cor. xiv. 10, “That no ecclesiastical person shall wear any 
‘coif or wrought night-cap, but only plain night-caps of black 
‘silk, satin, or velveb ..... in private houses and in their 
‘studies the said person ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
‘scholar-like apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt, and 
‘that in public they go not in their doublet and hose, without 
‘coats or cassocks, and that they wear not any light-coloured 
‘stockings.’ (Ixxiv.) 

A noticeable evidence of Mr. Clark’s independence of judg- 
ment may be seen in his bold admission that the classical pas- 
sage, Levit. xviii. 18, does not prohibit marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. He rightly remarks that the verse as it stands 
‘would seem to bear no other meaning than that a man is not 
‘to form a connection with his wife’s sister while his wife is alive. 
‘It appears to follow that the law permitted marriage with the 
‘sister of adeceased wife. A limitation being expressly laid 
NO. CIX, x 
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‘down in the words “beside the other in her lifetime,” it may be 
‘inferred that when the limitation is removed the prohibition 
‘loses its force, and permission is implied.’ 

After Nonconformists had for years been abused for main- 
taining the same opinion, and after the bishops declared, in the 
very last session of Parliament, that the Mosaic Law in the 
passage in question positively proscribes marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, it is both strange and remarkable that 
‘The Speaker’s Commentary,’ at the head of which are the very 
prelates who branded it as contrary to the Divine Law, should 
now say, ‘permission to marry a deceased wife’s sister is now 
implied ’in Levit. xviii. 18. Mr. Clark’s ‘Treatises on the 
Tabernacle and Leprosy’ are very masterly, and display a 
remarkable amount of research. We cannot say the same of his 
disquisitions on the Jewish Festivals. 

Mr. Espin’s contribution is both less elaborate and less pre- 
tentious. His deficiency in knowledge of Biblical lore, how- 
ever, is fully made up by his good common sense, which fre- 
quently enables him to solve difficulties, by his terse and per- 
spicuous style, and by the modesty with which he propounds 
his opinons. 

The impartial student, however, will see that concessions to 
honest research have been made throughout the work, and 
that the writers have always fairly given the advanced views, 
even when opposed to their own, so that the reader is 
nerally in possession of both sides of the question. One of 
the chief features of excellence in this commentary is the 
numerous illustrations adduced by the writers from Egyptian 
and other monuments, which have only recently been brought 
to light, to elucidate obscure passages of Scripture, and to 
exhibit the faithfulness to local manners and customs with 
which some of the narratives are depicted. The peculiar life 
and domestic habits of some of the ancient nations with whom 
the Jews of old came in immediate contact, are not always 
known to even the best of critics. Hence it has not un- 
frequently happened that the expositor, who though a good 
Hebrew scholar and acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the classical nations, and even with those of the Jews 
themselves, has rejected a narrative in the Bible because it 
does not harmonise with the well-known Eastern customs. We 
shall give two striking illustrations of this. 

The beautiful and instructive story recorded in Gen. xxxix. 
7-23, where we are told that a faithful youth was tempted by 
an Egyptian woman of rank, that he resisted the temptation, 
and that, though left to suffer for a season, he was ultimately 
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rewarded for his virtue, has been characterised by such eminent 
critics as Von Bohlen and Tuch, not to mention others, as 
entirely un-Egyptian. Tuch remarks that ‘the narrator 
‘dropped the representation of the distinguished Egyptian in 
‘whose house the women lived separately, and describes an 
‘ordinary domestic circumstance, where the wife is at home 
‘alone, whilst the husband and the other men are busy outside, 
‘ but in such a manner that she can call for them.’ But though 
the monuments published by Wilkinson (‘ Manners and Customs 
of Ancient Egyptians,’ ii. 388, &c., Ist series) prove to demon- 
stration that the women in Egypt did not live so retired a life 
as in other Eastern countries, yet it is but lately that not only 
every particular of this narrative has been proved by documen- 
tary evidence to be thoroughly Egyptian, but that a reflex of 
this incident itself has staal come to light. 

The D’Orbiney Papyrus in the British Museum gives a story 
of the ‘Two Brothers,’ which is remarkably like the ex- 
perience of Joseph. 

A writer named Annana compiled this romance for Rameses the 
Great, and a supplement at the end shows that it was regarded 
by the Egyptians as one of their best literary productions. en 
it is borne in mind that it was written several decades before 
the exodus of the Jews from Egypt, and how even some of its 
phraseology is strikingly like the Biblical narrative, no critic 
will henceforth question the thoroughly Egyptian character of 
the History of Joseph. Indeed it is not at all improbable that 
the romance of the Two Brothers is based upon the Biblical 
narrative. 

The other point, which has recently been confirmed and 
illustrated in a most unparalleled manner, is the Biblical account 
of Moab and its inhabitants. Great difficulties have hitherto 
been experienced in the exposition of Numb. xxii.—xxiv. 
Here we find a grand poem by Balaam, which is not only written 
in thoroughly idiomatic Hebrew, but in the Biblical style, and 
celebrates the praises of Jehovah. As this composition has the 
impress of originality stamped upon it, some have thought that 
it must be the product of an Israelite, since Balaam and Balak 
did not understand Hebrew, and since they, being idolators, 
could not have been so familiar with the incommunicable Tetra- 
grammaton. Indeed, it has been questioned whether the Mosaic 
assignment of the Moabite cities north of the Arnon to the two 
tribes and a half described in Numb. xxxii. 37, &., ever took 
place, and whether these tribes occupied at all the specified 
towns at so early a date. 

Now, the Moabite Stone discovered by the Rev. F. Klein, in 
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1868, at Dibon, removes all these and many other difficulties in 
a most remarkable manner. The stone, or rather the triumphal 
tablet, was erected by King Mesha to Chemosh, the national 
deity of the Moabites, in gratitude for the victories which he 
enabled him to attain over the Israelites under Ahab (circa B. c. 
896), who had invaded and occupied the land. The inscription 
consists of thirty-four lines, and both supplements and completes 
the record of the expedition by the three allied Kings of Judah, 
Israel, and Edom, contained in 2 Kings iii. As it is the oldest 
epigraphic document in alphabetic writing, and as the remarks 
we have to make will be better understood with the contents of 


the lapidary record before us, we subjoin the following transla- 
tion of it :— 


‘I, Mesha, am son of Chemoshgad, King of Moab, the Dibonite. 
My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I reigned after my 
father. And I erected this Stone to Chemosh at Korcha a Stone of 
salvation, for he saved me from all despoilers, and let me see my desire 
upon all my enemies. Now Omri, King of Israel, he oppressed Moab 
many days, for Chemosh was angry with his land. His son suc- 
ceeded him, and he also said, I will oppress Moab. In my days he 
said, Let us go, and I will see my desire on him and his house, and 
Tsrael said, I shall destroy it for ever. Now Omri took the land 
Medeba, and the enemy occupied it in his days and in the days of his 
son forty years. And Chemosh had mercy on it in my days: and I 
built Baal Meon, and made therein the ditch, and I built Kirjathaim. 
For the men of Gad dwelled in Alaroth from of old, and the King of 
Israel fortified Ataroth, and I assaulted the wall, and captured it, and 
killed all the warriors of the wall, for the well-pleasing of Chemosh 
and Moab: and I removed from it all the spoil and offered it before 
Chemosh in Kirjath : and I placed therein the men of Siran and the 
men of Mochrath. And Chemosh said to me, Go take Nebo against 
Israel. And J went in the night, and I fought against it from the 
break of dawn till noon, and I took it, and slew in all seven thousand 
men, but I did not kill the women and maidens, for J devoted them to 
Ashtar-Chemosh: and I took from it the vessels of Jehovah, and 
offered them before Chemosh. And the King of Israel fortified 
Jahaz, and occupied it when he made war against me: and Chemosh 
drove him out before me, and I took from Moab two hundred men, 
all its poor, and placed them in Jahaz, and I took it to annex it 
to Dibon. I built Korcha, the wall of the forest, and the wall of 
the city, and I built the gates thereof, and I built the towers thereof, 
and I built the palace, and I made the prisons for the criminals 
within the wall. And there was no cistern within the wall in Korcha, 
and I said to all the people, Make for yourselves every man a cistern 
in his house. And I dug the ditch for Korcha with the chosen men 
of Israel, I built Aroer, and I made the road across the Arnon, I 
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built Beth-Bamoth, for it was destroyed. I built Bezer, for it was 
cut down by the armed men of Dibon, for all Dibon was now loyal : 
and I reigned from Bikran, which I added to my land, and I builé 
Beth-Gamul and Beth-Diblathaim, and Beth-Baal-Meon, and I 
placed there the poor people of the land. And as to Horonaim, 
the men of Edom dwelt therein on the descent from of old. And 
Chemosh said to me, Go down, make war against Horonaim, and 
take it. And I assaulted it, and I took it, for Chemosh restored it in 
my days. Wherefore I made... year... and I 


To enter into all the important Biblical questions which this 
remarkable lapidary record confirms and illustrates, would 
require more space than the limits of this article will allow. 
We shall, therefore, simply confine ourselves to the points 
alluded to in connection with Numbers xxiii—xxiv. Not only 
is the language of the Moabite stone almost pure Hebrew, so 
that anyone who can read and understand the Book of Genesis 
in the original will have no difficulty whatever to translate this 
inscription, but its diction, rhythm, and spirit are thoroughly 
Biblical. Indeed, if the name of Jehovah were substituted for 
Chemosh, the inscription would read like a chapter in the Book 
of Kings. It is through the anger of Chemosh that the enemy 
of his people is enabled to conquer (line 5, with 2 Kings xiii. 3 ; 
xvii. 20). Through the favour of Chemosh the hostile armies 
are defeated (lines 8, 9). When victory is gained, the first 
fruits of the spoil are devoted to Chemosh as a thank-offering 
(lines 11-13, exactly as in Joshua vi. 17-19). The battle is 
ordered by Chemosh (lines 14, 32), to whom the spoil of Israel 
and the sacred vessels of Israel’s God are dedicated (lines 17, 18, 
exactly as in Numbers xxxi. 17, 18, 35, 40). Not unto the 
prowess of men, but unto Chemosh himself is victory ascribed 
(line 19). We thus see from the Moabite stone that the Hebrew 
tongue was not confined to the Jewish people, but was spoken 
by all the neighbouring nations, and that the tone and spirit of 
their religious compositions were similar to the style of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. From line 18, we also see that the incom- 
municable Divine Name used by Balak and Balaam was perfectly 
familiar to the Moabites and the other nations, and that it was 
the regular appellation by which they designated the God of 
Israel. And, moreover, from line 10, it will be seen that the 
tribe of Gad occupied from time immemorial the North-Arnonic 
cities assigned to them by Moses. 

We, therefore, see that whilst modern researches in science, 
with their ever-changing opinions, are constantly arrayed 
against the Scriptures, the explorations of ancient cities and the 
discoveries of contemporary epigraphic documents, the evidence 
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of which is incontestable, and amounts to a mathematical demon- 
stration, fully attest the story of the Bible. The ‘Speaker’s 
Commentary’ has duly availed itself of all these discoveries, 
and though, on account of the narrow limits of the notes, the 
writers have frequently been compelled to restrict themselves to 
bare references, as in the case of the Romance of the Two 
Brothers and the Moabite Stone, they have furnished the 
honest inquirer with the latest sources, where the best informa- 
tion upon every vexed question can be obtained. Those who 
earnestly desire to understand the import of Holy Writ will 
find in this Commentary incomparably the best manual and 
guide in the English language. In perusing this laborious and 
masterly exposition of the Pentateuch, we have irresistibly 
been reminded of the beautiful Talmudic remark upon the 
comparison of the law of the Lord to water, in Isaiah lv. 1, 
‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,’ &c. It 
is deep like the ocean; the source of life, like water; it was 
proclaimed amidst thunder and lightning, like water falling 
tumultuously between precipices; it is quickening to the soul, 
like water to the thirsty ; purifies it, like water the body ; clothes 
the nakedness of Israel, as water covers the depths of the sea. 
The knowledge of the law is obtained by patient and diligent 
study, just as water becomes great by the constant flow from 
small sources. It is sweet to him only who loves it, just as 
water is agreeable only to the thirsty; it descends only to the 
humble and modest, just as water comes down from high to low. 
It is no shame for the great of the earth to apply to it, just as 
it is no shame to them to assuage their thirst with water. The 
inexperienced — and is lost in it, just as he who is ignorant 
of swimming perishes in the water. 


Arr. VII.—The Working of the Education Act. 


Ir is not easy to speak justly or wisely about Mr. Forster’s bill, 
as so far tested by its practical working. We are prone to 
forget the difficulties which had to be overcome, and thus 
become unjust to Mr. Forster, or so to over-estimate the diffi- 
culties to overcome as to think any degree of success a 
justification of his measure. Many things theoretically pro- 
mising and equitable may yet, through innumerable subtle 
forces and influences, work practically in a way that is most 
inequitable and injurious. The province of a statesman, as 
. distinguished from that of a philosopher, is to devise measures 
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not merely of abstract justice and philosophical proportion, like 
the constitutions of the Abbé Sieyés, but of practical adaptation 
to circumstances, the working of which be remedial and 
equitable. Tried by this test there can scarcely be a question 
that in some very important respects Mr. Forster’s measure has 
failed. It is not, however, always an easy thing to demonstrate 
the direct connection of the practical failure with the legislative 
measure to which it is attributable. The Zeitgeist of any given 
state of society cannot always be defined, or its workings stated 
in propositions. The true statesman, however, appreciates it, and 
his measures are practically adapted to it; and ia their practical 
effect he must be judged. But about the reality of the failure in 
this instance there can be no doubt. It is true that, inasmuch 
as rate schools have scarcely yet come into existence, it may so 
far be urged, and with justice, that the Education Act as a whole 
has not yet had a fair trial. But rate schools at present are, un- 
fortunately, but one, and that by far the least, element of the 
practical education of the country, and it is one of the failures 
of Mr. Forster’s Act that so few of them exist, or are likely to 
exist. The Act indeed seems specially framed to discourage 
their creation as much as poniliiie, and to perpetuate and in- 
crease denominational schools. Had school boards for every 
district of the country been provided for by the Act, and had 
its provisions been such as that, while it utilized existing deno- 
minational schools it prepared for a truly national and unde- 
nominational system in the future, there would, we think, have 
been but little just cause of complaint.* 

In considering the constitution of the proposed rate schools, 
so far as the Act determines, it would be unjust to Mr. Forster 
not to bear in mind that he had to deal with several strong 
and conflicting parties in the State—the advocates of primary 
schools as part of the Church establishment, on the one 
hand, the advocates of purely secular education on the other, 
and between the two, and made up of Nonconformists and 
Liberal Churchmen, the advocates of a religious element in 
education, as opposed alike to a purely secular and to denomina- 
tional education. The Church-and-State party were too strong 
to be practically disregarded, and without their adhesion no 
educational measure was practicable. The secular party was small, 
but intelligent, compact, and determined. The party that advo- 
cated religious education was by far the largest and most 

* There are in England and Wales 220 boroughs and 13,844 ag “em 
exclusive of London ; of these only 96 boroughs and 206 parishes have 
tg school boards; and of the entire 303 boards existing, 106 are in 
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powerful, inasmuch as, in its opposition to the secularists, 
it received the entire support of the avowedly sectarian de- 
nominationalists, both in the Church of England and among 
Roman Catholics. If one thing in the history of this melancholy 
strife be more certain than another, it is that at the time of the 
passing of Mr. Forster’s bill the general sense of Parliament and 
of the country demanded that the religious element should not 
be excluded from the primary schools to be brought into existence 
under the Act. We believe that since the passing of the Act, 
and induced by the controversies and conflicts to which it has 
given rise, a great change has taken place in popular feeling, 
and that thousands who then contended hopefully for a religious 
element in education, have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that a purely secular education is the only practicable and equit- 
able condition of primary education in rate-supported schools. 
The practical moderation and good sense to which some of us 
fondly trusted has failed us, and the provisions of the Act, which 
left certain things optional, and which only a scrupulous honour 
could have settled satisfactorily, have given occasion for an 
outbreak of sectarianism and a scramble of selfishness which is 
as melancholy as it is disappointing ; the very virulence of which, 
however, is likely, as heretofore, to defeat itself, by making 
secular education imperative. 

vty into account these practical difficulties which Mr. 
Forster had to overcome, most persons were disposed to accept 
the proposed constitution of the rate schools as the best com- 
promise possible under the circumstances. How these really 
will work remains to be seen. We confess that we have not 
much hope of anything working well in which sectarian intole- 
rance and disingenuousness can possibly find a place. Perhaps 
we ought not to attach undue importance to the dishonourable 
vaunt, that although Church formularies are excluded, means 
will be found for teaching their substance; but that this should 
even be contemplated by men who would, we presume, resent 
any general imputations upon their honour or piety, is very 
humiliating and very ominous. We can only trust that, 
working under a watchful and jealous public inspection, these 
jesuitical tactics will be found impracticable. 

It was not unnatural to expect that under the provisions of 
an impartial Education Act, the number of Board Schools would 
satisfactorily if not rapidly multiply ; that not only would such 
be erected where deficiency of school accommodation existed, 
but that denominational schools, of course on equitable terms, 
would in large numbers be handed over to the administration 
of the Board. We were, however, never very sanguine about 
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the latter, especially in those cases in which it was most important, 
viz., where the denominational character of the school was the 
most strongly pronounced. In other cases, the British and 
Foreign Schools, for instance, in which no sectarian element 
is cognizable, it is practically of little moment, so far, whether 
they come under the administration of the Board or not. But 
he very inadequately estimates the virulence of sectarian feeling, 
who imagines that when schools are avowedly supported and 
valued primarily for ecclesiastical purposes, and are used as 
nurseries for young neophytes and proselytes, they will be easily 
surrendered ; there have always been throughout the country 
hundreds of cases, in which, sooner than submit even to the 
restrictions of a conscience clause, the supporters of denomina- 
tional day schools refuse both the assistance and the inspection 
of the Committee of Council. It is only fair, however, to say 
that Liberal Nonconformists, as well as thorough-going Church- 
men, have maintained the religious teaching of primary schools 
independently of the State. Only it would be difficult to charge 
upon educational voluntaries among Dissenters anything in this 
that is selfish or sectarian. They have no need to be ashamed 
of the history of their educational principles and efforts. 
Popular primary education dates from 1792, when Joseph 
Lancaster, a young Quaker, gathered children of the poor for 
instruction in his father’s house in Southwark, a movement 
which led to the establishment of the British and Foreign 
School Society, in 1808 ; and this, from its very commencement, 
has been strictly unsectarian. In 1811 a rival society was 
established, entitled “‘The National Society for promoting the 
education of the poor in the principles of the Established Church.” 
This was thoroughly and avowedly sectarian from its very com- 
mencement. Such has ever been characteristic of both parties: 
Nonconformists have originated catholic institutions studiously 
undenominational ; almost invariably where these could not be 
agers they have been imitated, and subjected to competition 
y kindred institutions, conducted on ‘Church of England 
principles.’ It was only in 1833 that the Government made 
its first grant in aid of primary education, and from that time 
until 1839, when the administration was transferred from the 
Treasury to the Committee of Privy Council on Education, it 
simply divided its annual grant equally between these two great 
educational institutions. Until 1847, the grants were restricted 
to school buildings, and until 1843 no difficulty was felt by 
any religious body in accepting such aid for secular education. 
The nation was unanimous in demanding that in its organized 
capacity, the State should do something for primary educa- 
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tion. In 1843, Sir James Graham’s Factories Bill pro- 
posed that the teachers of factory schools throughout England 
should be appointed only with the sanction of the Bishops, 
and should be exclusively members of the Church of England. 
The schools were to be under the control of the clergy; there 
were to be seven trustees of each school, who were to be 
ert in five different ways, contrived so as to secure for 
the Episcopal Church, under all circumstances, a majority in 
every school. Thousands of petitions with millions of signa- 
tures declared uncompromising hostility to the Bill. The 
bitter cup which the Government had mixed for Dissenters was 
returned into its own hands, and the fatuous proposal was 
ignominiously withdrawn. This led a large number of Noncon- 
formists to the practical conclusion, soon formulated into a doc- 
trine, that in England, so long at least as the Established Church 
should continue, Government support of education in any form 
was practically incompatible with the maintenance of religious 
liberty ; and they justified their theory by munificent contri- 
butions, amounting to £100,000 from Congregationalists 
alone, for the establishment of voluntary schools; which, 
for a quarter of a century, were sustained with a liberality 
and a zeal which has no parallel in the history of primary 
education in this country. Clearly this position was assumed 
and maintained by Nonconformists for no sectarian purposes, 
but solely as a protest against sectarianism, and for the main- 
tenance of their own so often invaded liberties. No instance 
of sectarian exclusiveness or teaching even in their own schools 
has ever, we believe, been adduced against them; their 
fundamental principles and their protest against sectarianism 
rendered this impossible. Believing, as with other advo- 
cates of education they then almost unanimously did, that a 
religious element should be inseparable from all primary 
education, the sole motive that actuated them was the conviction 
that with a State church claiming supremacy in everything 
pertaining to religion and education, in which it could not be 
exclusive, and naturally exercising an enormous political influ- 
ence, religious liberty and educational equity were legislatively 
impossible. With their then convictions on this point it seemed 
to them that there was no alternative but to take education 
altogether out of the hands of Government, and by their unaided 
efforts to do their share in the education of the country. 

It was, however, a mistaken position, although a noble one. 
Religious denominations had neither the power nor the right to 
take upon themselves the primary education of the country. 
That they had not the power was formally acknowledged by the 
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leaders of the voluntary school movement some three years 
ago, when they again resolved to attempt to work in co- 
operation with the Committee of Council, on the understanding 
that the Council would require no religious teaching. Again 
they have been disappointed, and, as many of them think, 
deceived in the confidence which they placed in Mr. Forster 
and the Government. And now, they have adopted, many of 
them sorrowfully, what appears to be the true and only possible 
solution of the problem—they demand a purely secular educa- 
tion in all State schools, and trust to Sunday Schools and other 
religious agencies for religious teaching. The history of their 
progress to this conclusion is analogous to that of all Non- 
conformist principles; practical grievances and successive 
experiments in seeking relief for them have uniformly con- 
ducted them, sooner or later, to the adoption of the general 
principle, that the severance of all religious interests from State 
control or interference must be decisive and entire. And 
undoubtedly if, as experience seems to prove, religious teaching 
in primary schools cannot be secured without sectarian prose- 
lytism, this is the position upon which Nonconformists must 


henceforth take their unyielding stand. Reason and equity are. 


with them, and thus fighting they have never failed to conquer 
yet, nor will they fail in whatever remaining conflicts may be 
necessary to destroy every vestige of State-church ascendency 
or sectarian preference. 

It is only just to state that a large section of Nonconformists 
never accepted this extreme position of the voluntary education- 
alists as being essentially necessary. This journal, for example, 
which was originated in 1845, when the ‘ voluntary controversy’ 
was raging somewhat fiercely, arrayed itself against the theories 
of Mr. Baines, Mr. Miall, and other leaders of the voluntary 
education movement. Notwithstanding Sir James Graham’s 
Factories Bill, it did not despair of a national system of edu- 
cation which sooner or later might permit general religious 
teaching in schools, which the vigilant spirit of religious 
freedom might be strong enough to restrain within unsectarian 
limits. In two articles which appeared in this journal for August 


‘and November, 1846, the writer, Dr. Vaughan, while contending 
‘for this, contemplates the establishment of a class of purely 


secular schools by the Government as in every way desirable.* 
This difference among Nonconformists, which at one time became a 
somewhat bitter feud, operated injuriously upon their educational 
efforts. The clergy of the Established Church, who have no 


* British Quarterly Review, vol. iy. pp. 268 and 504. 
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scruples in accepting for either ecclesiastical or educational uses 
whatever they can induce the Government to give them, and whose 
educational zeal had been stimulated by the struggle of 1843, 

uickly appropriated the chief bulk of the grants in aid given by 
as Committee of Council. Thus, of the £500,000 given between 
1839 and 1850 to English schools, £405,000 were appropriated 
by schools belonging to the Established Church. Nonconformists 
have never been eager in scrambling for Government aid in any- 
thing —it is altogether foreign to their habit and nature. Even 
such of them as after 1843 still felt it right to accept the aid of 
the Commitiee of Privy Council, did it sheepishly, without any 
ardour, and with a half feeling that it was wrong. What 
Churchmen did instinctively, on principle, and con amore, they 
did only after a process of self-persuasion that it was not against 
principle, and with misgivings. In the educational competition 
therefore they suffered—their own voluntary efforts had to com- 
pete with all other educational agencies of the kingdom, aided 
by the educational grants of the Committee of Council. They 
never did try to maintain denominational schools; they have a 
strong and growing antipathy to them. Their schools were 
therefore, for the most part, those of the British and Foreign 
School Society— that is to say, unsectarian schools ; and certainly 
now, come what may, they will resolutely refuse to enter into 
a denominational competition for the education of the country, 
although, as their history shows, they have ever been amongst the 
foremost advocates and supporters of primary education. They 
seek the abolition of denominational schools, as being an ab- 
normal and accidental development—for which, however, the 
highest praise is due to the denominations—and the ultimate 
substitution for them of a truly national system, from which, to 
say the least, all denominational and sectarian elements and in- 
fluences shall be resolutely excluded. Whatever secures this will 
satisfy them. ‘Tired of the miserable strife of sects, and yearn- 
ing for a common life and recognition as citizens, irrespective of 
churches and creeds, they deem this end so important, that they 
are willing to risk painful imputations, and even to jeopardise 
immediate educational results, sooner than permit a retrogression 
in the progress to perfect religious equality before the law, and 
a clandestine stimulus to opposing principles against which 
their entire history has been a protest and struggle. 

From this retrospect, the animus of the two great educational 
parties in England will be apparent, and their present action 
may with some confidence be predicated. There are very few 
primary schools connected with Nonconformist churches, about 
the surrender of which into the hands of School Boards there 
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would be any difficulty; and we would venture to urge the sur- 
render of dan own schools without delay. Whatever the con- 
sequences, let us prove our sincerity by releasing ourselves from 
all implication in denominational schools. Let us leave prelates 
like the Bishop of London, to urge upon his clergy that they re- 
tain theirhold upontheir day-schools; and prelates like the Bishop 
of Salisbury, to express publicly his thankfulness that only one 
School Board existed in an important part of his diocese; and 
prelates like the Bishop of Ely, to declare that he would ‘ rather 
‘have Mahometanism taught in this country than undogmatic 
‘theology ;’ and prelates like the Bishop of Peterborough, 
to declare the ‘impossibility’ of teaching unsectarian religion. 
We shall fight our battle none the less effectively if we divest 
ourselves of armour we have not proved. We have always been 
strenuous in refusing endowments for ourselves; let us not 
fear to surrender our schools. It may encourage us to remember 
that while for the last generation four-fifths of all the children 
who have passed through the primary schools of the country 
have been instructed in Church of England schools, there has 
been a concurrent increase of the relative number of Dissenters ; 
the probable explanation being that the most sectarian teaching 
does not do much in shaping theological or ecclesiastical opinion. 
No Roman Catholic schools will be transferred to the School 
Boards. Possibly not many Wesleyan schools, at any rate at 

resent. Other schools will probably be transferred very soon. 

aving no sectarian character, and having had only educational 
purposes in view, together with some accidental necessities of 
self-protection on the part of their supporters—inasmuch as 
the only alternate schools for their children were the avowedly 
sectarian schools of the Establishment—they will feel no 
difficulty in seeking the transference. We should there- 
fore be very willing and very confident in challenging the 
Episcopal clergy to show their simple zeal for education, to de- 
monstrate the bona fides of their unsectarian aims, and to put 
an end to the complications and difficulties of the National 
Education Question, by covenanting with us simultaneously 
to transfer all their primary schools to the jurisdiction of the 
School Boards. We fear, however, that the denominational 
feeling, and the demon of sectarian proselytism, are too strong 
and too blind for there to be any hope of this. 

One of the grievances of which Nonconformists complain is, 
that whatever degree or hope of this there might have been, 
it has been effectually destroyed by certain provisions of the 
Education Act, which, instead of calling into immediate exist- 
ence such board schools as were necessary, leaving existing 
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deno.ainational schools as they were, have given to the latter a 
fresh stimulus, and to sectarian feeling an intensity and bitter- 
ness which have painfully aggravated the religious rivalries and 
animosities which it was the first and imperative condition of a 
National Education Act to diminish and soothe. 
It was no doubt imperative upon the Government to recognise 
and utilize such denominational schools as it found in existence. 
Nonconformists, notwithstanding their well-known wishes and 
rinciples, almost everywhere acquiesced in this necessity. 
Now they are taunted with having done so; while, at other times 
they are reproached for undue self-assertion. ‘ Semel malus, 
semper presumitur esse malus.’ Even to have done nothing to 
supersede them was to all intelligent advocates of religious 
liberty grievance enough, but for the Government to have 
assumed it to be its function to sustain and foster them against 
the possible competition of the rate schools, is simply monstrous. 
To have made such an addition to the denominational grant as 
will raise it from a maximum of 30 per cent. to about a 
maximum of 50 per cent., and to have put a premium upon 
denominational st lag by giving six months of grace for the 
avowed purpose of calling into existence as many as possible, 
simply converts educational aid into an illicit form of con- 
current church endowment, and, on the part of a Liberal 
Government, is a retrogressive step in the progress of the 
nation towards religious equality, which, to its advocates, is 
bitterly disappointing, and against which, as heretofore, states- 
men will find that at every political cost Nonconformists will 
contend to the utmost. 
The very most that denominational schools could demand 
was, that the rate schools to be called into existence should not 
cause any diminution of the amount of aid which they had been 
accustomed to receive; but surely it was no part of the obli- 
gation of the Government voluntarily to increase that aid to 50 
per cent. of the cost, and formally to take upon themselves the 
duty of protecting denominational schools against any possible 
competition of their own rate schools. Their simple course was, 
to have left denominational schools as they were, and from the 
day that the bill became law to have refused in any way to 
aid in creating another. Heretofore, they could help prima 
education only through denominational schools; but their bi 
was to lay the foundations of a new national system. They have 
done their best to prevent the structure ever being reared upon it. 
Fyen against the religious provisions for board schools, and 
in iavour of Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment for making these 
purely secular, there were a majority of the Liberal party who 
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voted upon it, and it was rejected only by Conservative votes.* 
Could the Government expect that Liberals would accept not only 
this disappointment of their hopes, but a retrogressive defiance 
of their principles? The Government, notwithstanding earnest 
and reiterated warnings, chose to carry their provisions by means 
of Conservative votes, and they have simply committed suicide. 
Nonconformists are not unmindful of the great practical 
difficulties of any educational measure arising out of the sec- 
tarian strifes of the country. It is, indeed, almost impossible to 
exaggerate these. They are the necessary perils and conditions 
of a Church Establishment from which half the nation dissents. 
They are the miserable inheritance of two centuries of conflict 
between ecclesiastical tyranny on the one hand, and the spirit of 
liberty on the other. That they are not the necessary effects of 
mere diversity of denominations, the working of the educational 
system of the United States, in which religious education is 
given, abundantly proves. Perhaps it was impossible for 
any Minister to find a solution of our educational position 
that should be satisfactory to both the dominant church and 
the churches of Nonconformists, especially with the re- 
ligious exclusiveness and intolerance of the Church of Rome 
to perplex it. But Mr. Forster has been unfortunate enough 
to produce among Nonconformists the almost universal convic- 
tion, that his latent desire was vo propitiate the sectarian 
feeling of the Established Church, at their expense. Having 
been a Nonconformist himself, an unusual degree of confidence 
that the interests of religious liberty were safe in his hands, was 
placed in him. He used that confidence so far as it served his 
immediate purposes; but the partial operation of his Act, which 
either was, or ought to have been, well known to him, and the 
unmistakeable animus subsequently evinced in his correspond- 
ence with School Boards, have led Nonconformists to think that 
he abused it. He did not ‘canter over the religious difficulty,’ 
even in the passing of his Act; he will find the after penalty 
severe. Such things are never forgiven in a statesman in whom 
confidence has been placed. Victories such as his are fatal. 
That Mr. Gladstone’s Government, as a whole, wished to do 
what is equitable, we gladly believe. In Mr. Gladstone himself, 
* Mr. Bright’s amendment was to insert in clause 13, ‘In any such 
‘school in which the Holy Scriptures shall be read and taught, the 
‘teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of or against the 
‘ distinctive tenets of any religious denomination.’ For this 132 members 
voted—all Liberals. In the majority of 253 there were 132 Conservatives 
and 121 Liberals. When a majority of Liberals vote against a Liberal 


Government it is a strong presumption that that Government has com- 
promised Liberal principles. 
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notwithstanding their present exasperation of feeling, Noncon- 
formists generally put undiminished trust. They believe him 
to be incapable of abusing in any way their confidence. But 


‘this measure must stand or fall, not by its intentions, or even 


by its provisions, but by its results. Hardly will it be main- 
tained by any Liberal politician, that to intensify sectarian 
feeling, and to multiply denominational strifes to an almost 
unprecedented degree, is a practical success, or an end that any 
good man could desire. We would fain believe that the day has 
gone by, when even a Tory minister could deliberately purpose 
to put Nonconformists at a practical disadvantage, in order to 
promote the denominational interests of the Established Church. 
And yet, that Mr. Forster’s measure has produced both these 
effects, no one even superficially acquainted with the state of 
feeling in England just now can doubt. The fights over the 
School Board elections were simply faction fights. No one 
thought simply of the relative qualities of the candidates for 
directing primary education. The dominant, almost the only 
consideration, was the ecclesiastical party or the religious school 
to which they belonged. The discussions of School Boards over 
the question of the payment of fees to denominational schools, 
are simply sectarian struggles, generally decided by majorities 
of one or two, and decided only to be renewed on the very first 
opportunity by resentful and watchful minorities, inspired by 
the unresting and jaundiced spirit of religious party. There is 
not a School Board in the kingdom that has conclusively settled 
the denominational question, so as to secure that acquiescence 
of the minority which is so generally accorded. The London 
School Board has simply evaded it in order to devolve it upon 
the Government, whose function it is. We fear that there arein 
the kingdom very few School Boards in which sectarian vigilance 
is not stronger than educational zeal; while the irritated, 
resentful feeling of the entire country, of which public meet- 
ings and protests, strong and unanimous resolutions of re- 
ligious bodies like the Congregational and the Baptist Unions, 
Parliamentary elections like East Surrey and Truro, in which 
Conservative candidates are returned for Liberal constituencies, 
and refusals of Town Councils, like that of Sunderland, to levy 
School Board rates, are but sporadic and very inadequate 
expressions, show how widely spread the disappointment and 
dissatisfaction are.* 


* The Birmingham Daily Post thus enumerates a few of the actual 
results of the Education Act :—‘ The Town Council of Sunderland, as we 
‘ have already mentioned, refuses to collect rates for the School Board, 


* because the Board insists upon paying fees to denominational schools. 
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Even if we were unable to suggest a remedy, we should be 
justified in condemning as a failure any measure that had pro- 
duced such disastrous results, and that had won the approbation 
only of Tories and State Churchmen, and in demanding that its 
action be suspended. It is the business of a Government to 
devise measures that will work; it is not the business of those 
who protest against measures that will not work. 

But granting that Mr. Forster could not have been expected 
to overcome all the difficulties in the way of a national measure 
of education, he might, to say the least, have abstained from 
aggravating them, as he has done, by the increase of the deno- 
minational grant, by the incitement to build denominational 
schools during his six months’ grace, and by throwing into every 
school board the bone of religious contention. It is in these 
points that the Education Act stands self-condemned. Clearly 
one of the first objects to be achieved was the solution of the 
religious difficulty in such a way as to diminish it, and to afford 
the reasonable hope of subduing it. While on the one hand 
denominational feeling has prompted most that has been done 


‘It is now stated that the Town Council of Swansea intends to follew the 
‘ example of Sunderland; and soon, we have no doubt, the Town Council 
‘of Birmingham will be asked to take the same course. The Ipswich 
‘School Board has refused to pay fees to denominational schools; while 
‘ Nottingham resolves to pay them. In the Manchester School Board, 
‘ Miss Becker has given notice of a motion to rescind the resolutions 
‘ authorising the payment of fees, and a strong contest is expected; many 
‘ persons, it is understood, having made up their minds not to pay the 
‘ school rate if these schools are subsidised out of it. At High Wycombe, 
‘at Oldham, and at Driffield, the Bible is to be read in Board Scheols 
‘* without note or comment.” At Leeds, ‘‘ suitable explanations” are 
‘to be given, the teachers being ‘‘held responsible for the character of 
‘them.” The denominations which profit by the payment of school fees 
‘ are clearly indicated by the latest returns from Manchester and Liver- 
‘ pool. In the latter place, in six weeks, the Board has paid £52 in fees— 
‘ £23 of the money going to Church of England Schools ; £27 to Roman 
‘Catholics; 193>7d. to Wesleyans, and 7s. 7d. to the Society of Friends. 
‘In Manchester the sum already paid is £733, thus divided—Church of 
‘ England, £399 ; Roman Catholics, £235; ‘‘ undenominational schools,” 
‘£71; Wesleyan, £15; and cig a £2. At the recent Aberyst- 
‘ with Conference, Mr. R. Davies, M.P., stated that the Inspectors of the 
‘Education Department have interfered to prevent the formation of 
‘ School Boards in the Isle of Anglesey. ‘‘The reports of the inspectors 
‘ were the the most extraordinary that he had ever read. They tended 
‘to discourage the establishment of School Boards. In one case the 
‘ stated that the School Board rate would amount to ds. in the pound. 
‘They had done everything to frighten the ratepayers against School 
‘ Boards, and in a few cases they had been successful. A protest had 
‘ been sent to the department, but no reply had been returned.” Mr, H. 
‘ Richard, M.P., has promised to bring the case before Parliament.’ 
No. CLX. x 
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for primary education, on the other it has been the great hin- 
drance in the way of any complete and equitable system of 
national education. Surely it is a miserable condition of things 
when even educational progress is determined by sectarian 
rivalries. What then has Mr. Forster’s Act done to mitigate 
and remove the evils of sectarianism? Has it not irritated sec- 
tarian feeling into a blind passion, and provoked denominational 
rivalry into a spasmodic and feverish action P? Has it not, during 
the sixteen months during which it has been law, very largely 
undone the healing work of the last few years ? 

One proof of this is in the eager pressure for denominational 

nts for school buildings during the months of grace which 

ended January 1, 1871. From a Parliamentary return obtained 
by Mr. Dixon, it appears that while during the first nine months 
of 1870 only 144 building grants were applied for, and during 
the whole of 1869 only 192, during the last three months of 
1870 the enormous number of 3,230 applications for building 
grants were made: of these 2,852 were made on behalf of the 
Established Church, the amount claimed being £600,000. 

Another proof is furnished by the various efforts and devices 
on the part of the clergy to avoid the creation of school boards, 
and the openly avowed determination of many of them to 
maintain Church schools for Church purposes. Zeal for edu- 
cation may slay its thousands, but zeal for the Church slays 
its tens of thousands. It can hardly be imputed to us as 
sectarian prejudice, if we say that these things are wholly on the 
side of the Establishment, and are unknown among Noncon- 
formists. The great strife of the latter has been to counteract 
the denominational mancuvring of the former, and their 
uniform advocacy has been for the creation of school boards. 

This fresh stimulus to sectarian rivalry has been given chiefly 
by three provisions. Ist. The increase to fifty per cent. of the 
grant made by the Committee of Council to denominational 
schools. Although this is not strictly a part of the Education 
Act itself, but the grant of the Committee of Council, it was 
the condition upon which the Government consented to with- 
draw a clause which would have subsidised denominational 
schools still more lavishly.* It is part of an avowed policy 
to place the denominational schools in circumstances to com- 
pete with the proposed Board schools, and especially to meet 
the case of Roman Catholics, who refuse to send children to 
Board schools, and of course to the schools of other denomi- 
nations. 2nd. The space of time allowed for fresh grants, 


* See Mr. Gladstone’s Speech, June 16, 1870. 
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with the virtual invitation to the denominations to avail them- 
selves of them to the utmost. 3rd. The twenty-fifth clause, 
which, in the case of poor parents, permits the payment of 
school fees out of the rates to denominational schools. 

Concerning the increased denominational grant, we have to add 
to what we have already said in condemnation of it, only this, 
that the refusal of Roman Catholics to send children to Board 
schools is surely no justification for partial and injurious legis- 
lation. Nonconformists, who have as little in common with 
the ecclesiastical principles or the distinctive theological and 
religious teachings of Romanism, as any body of religious men 
in existence, nevertheless strenuously contended for Catholic 
emancipation, because they held that civil and religious liberty 
was the inalienable birthright ofall men. Every thing that they 
would demand of the legislature for themselves, they demand for 
Roman Catholics: but this claim on their behalf resolves itself 
into a claim for distinctive consideration, and this they must 
in simple consistency just as strenuously resist. Because in their 
intolerant demand for exclusiveness and superiority, Roman 
Catholics will not avail themselves of primary schools perfectly 
equitable towards all, they are to have special endowments for 
their own schools. Because in their religious fanaticism they 
insist upon their distinctive dogmas being mixed up with the 
education of primary schools, they are to have this provided 
for by national grants to themselves. What is this but the old 
principle of establishments, against which Nonconformists 
throughout their history have protested ? 

The special circumstances of Roman Catholics in England 
are strictly analogous to those of the Established Church of 
Treland, the abolishment of which they so justly demanded. 
The same conscientious non possumus has prompted all the 
political tyranny that the Romish Church has exercised in 
Europe in bygone days, and all the political supremacy that it 
vainly aims at now. It is the principle of every concordat, the 
principle upon which the Pope resists the political unification 
and freedom of Italy. Had the governments of Europe listened 
to this plea, which commands such deference from an English 
government, every European nation would at the present moment 
be beneath the heel of the Church. There is no Roman 
Catholic government in the world that acts upon the principle 
which has avowedly prompted this augmented grant. The 
English government is strong enough in its assured principles 
of liberty to concede to Roman Catholics every claim of equal 
citizenship and of religious equality ; it is not strong enough to 
concede to them exceptional privileges, which are diametrically 
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opposed to principles of religious liberty. We boldly and 
resolutely say, Give to the Roman Catholics the full status 
‘of citizens; give them every civil and religious and educational 
right that other churches or individuals claim; make the law 
perfectly equitable; and if their own intolerance or fanaticism 
will not permit them to avail themselves of it, let them take the 
consequences. Assuredly it is not the business of a British 
Government to maintain, cither in England or in Ireland, the 
exclusive demands of Roman Catholics by special grants to 
either their churches or schools. 

Concerning the months of grace given for the erection of 
denominational schools, we say that neither moral obligation, 
public equity, nor wise policy required that a single fresh grant 
should have been made after the passing of the Act. Instead of 
abating the denominational evil, this was to solicit its increase ; 
a premium was put upon denominational schools, and 3,230 new 
vested interests created, which are not only not rate schools, but 
substitutes for rate schools. All honour, we say, to Noncon- 
formists who have refused to enter into such an ignoble scramble, 
for no one acquainted with their educational zeal and efforts 
will suppose that their natural proportion of new schools, or their 
power to compete with the schools of the Established Church, is 
represented, as these figures represent them, by one to ten; 
they conscientiously object to such a method of providing for 
the primary education of the country. Nay, in our remonstrance 
with the Government, we are entitled to put the matter in this 
way :—Evenif this be in us but a fanatical non possumus such 
as we have condemned in Roman Catholics, it is still open for us 
to ask why our zon possumus is not as much entitled to respect as 
that of the Roman Catholics. What is the meaning of this special 
end morbid deference to every demand of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and of this special disregard of the nonconforming 
conscience? What does it indicate? What does it portend ? 
In itself it is enough to awaken reasonable suspicion. 

Concerning fees to denominational schools, it is enough to 
say that in many cases these fees, in addition to the denominational 
grant, virtually suffice to defray the entire cost of the denomina- 
tional school. We have heard of cases in which clerical managers 
of schools have had to get voluntary subscriptions diminished, 
in order that a surplus might not cause a diminution of the 
grant. In the Birmingham papers of November 17, a report 
of a meeting appeared, at which the managers of a denomi- 
national school announced that they had 220 children in 
attendance, and that the voluntary subscriptions for the year 
amounted to £7 10s. Clearly in many cases only a nominal 
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Reactionary Character of the Act. 181 
voluntary subscription will be necessary in order to comply with 
the letter of the Act. It comes therefore to this—that instead 
of denominationalists supporting their own schools, und, as here- 
tofore, receiving a subordinate grant, in recognition of the 
secular education which they imparted in connection with their 
religious teaching, they are henceforth to teach their sectarianism 
atthe costof the public purse; for of courseit is immaterial whether 
money is paid from local rates or from the Consolidated Fund.* 

Is this then the practical issue with which we are to be con- 
tented? Whatever the necessity or equity of the theoretic 
principle upon which these provisions are made, the practical 
result is clearly a violation of religious equity, a stultifying of 
the avowed purpose of the Act, and we believe a contravention 
of the wishes and intentions of the English people. We do not 
believe that the latter ever dreamed that denominational schools, 
their elements of sectarian teaching included, should be thus 
entirely supported by public money. This was surely not the 
utilizing of denominational schools that the legislature and the 
nation intended. 

That as a practical statesman Mr. Forster was under the 
necessity of utilizing them, that he could not either con- 
fiscate or ignore them, is on all hands admitted ; but this does 
not imply that he was under any obligation to endow them, so 
as to put them on a parity with the Board schools to be created. 
Just as equitably might the old stage-coaches have claimed 
subsidies to enable them to compete with railroads. Whether 
denominational schools could hold their own or not was no concern 
of the Government. If not, then the admitted evil of denomi- 
national primary education would be abated by the natural 
operation of sound principles. The only justification of the 
Government in dealing with them at all was, first, that until the 
recent Act all the primary education that the country possessed 
was supplied by them, and next that they had taken such large 
possession of the country. Clearly the Education Act, in its 
present operation, is a violation of the principles of religious 
equality, for which throughout their history Nonconformists 
have been contending, and is at variance with the determination 
to keep separate and distinct the provinces of secular and of 
religious teaching, which both in Parliament and in his Black- 
heath speech Mr. Gladstone so distinctly and emphatically 
avowed. 


* An influential deputation urged upon Mr. Forster the insertion of a 
clause in the Act, providing that in denominational schools at least one- 
sixth of the cost of support should be provided by voluntary contribu- 
tions. He peremptorily refused. 
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This is the fatal rock upon which Mr. Forster has struck, and 
upon which this part of his measure is doomed to be wrecked ; 
this is the fatal quagmire into which, to take his own simile, in 
his easy ‘canter over the religious difficulty,’ he has plunged. 
This fresh form of endowing or subsidizing religious teaching 
by the State has been detected by the keen instinct of those 
who for generations have fought the battle of religious liberty, 
and won it, when the odds against them and the obloquy 
heaped upon them were much greater than they are now; 
and come what may they will not acquiesce in such a 
violation of their principles: they repudiate concurrent endow- 
ment in the Church, and they cannot accept it in the school. 
This is not a mere question of religious teaching, about the 
desirableness of which in rate schools they may differ among 
themselves; it gees much farther, and unites to a man in 
denouncing it, those who advocate religious teaching with those 
who contend that in primary schools teaching should be secular 
only. This is the fons et origo of the feeling that, now that 
the real effects of Mr. Forster’s bill are seen, is spreading 
throughout the country with a rapidity and growing to an 
imtensity that has not been equalled since a similar feeling 
compelled the ignominious withdrawal of Sir James Graham’s 
ill-omened proposal—the last, Nonconformists hoped, of such 
attempts to steal a march upon them. Had denominational 
schools been left as they were to live or die as they might, Non- 
conformists, notwithstanding the dislike which many of them 
feel towards the religious provisions of the rate schools, would 
probably have accepted Mr. Forster’s measure as the best 
compromise possible under the circumstances. They might, for 
instance, have acquiesced for a while in leaving rural parishes, 
or certain school districts, to such provision as denominational 
schools make for them ; but when it is clearly seen that the effect 
if not the purpose of the Act is to discourage rate schools, as 
much as possible, and to make denominational schools permanent 
and supreme, acquiescence becomes impossible. It is the retri- 
bution that invariably overtakes those who grasp at too much, 
or take a disingenuous advantage; no victories cost so dear as 
victories illicitly obtained. 

Such being the practical issue, Nonconformists feel that they 
have a right to ask that grants to denominational schools shall 
be reduced to their former ratio, and that every provision of the 
Act which adds to their pecuniary support from public funds be 
repealed ; in short, admitting the necessity for utilizing denomi- 
national schools, they deplore the gratuitous erection of 3,000 
additional denominational schools largely out of national funds, 
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they demand that nothing further shall be done to increase 
them, and especially that national and parochial funds shall not 
in any way be granted, over the expenditure of which ratepayers 
have no practical control. 

It is confessedly difficult to meet all cases by legislation. 
For example, there is the question of compulsory education, 
upon which, more perhaps than upon anything else, the working 
classes are bent. ‘They do not care how the religious difficulty 
is settled so long as the reckless and the indolent among them- 
selves are compelled to educate their children. There is nothing 
in this question more hopeful than this strong and almost 
unanimous feeling among those whom it most vitally affects. 
If then, it is argued, the payment of fees to denominational 
schools be disallowed, compulsion will be impossible, especiall 
in small rural parishes where there is need for only one pe 
and where a denominational school exists. The difficulty is a 
real one, and logically it is insuperable. But practically it 
would operate in but very few instances, and we must trust to 
such correction as the conscience clause, and an evergrowing 
public sentiment may supply. We cannot achieve everything 
at once. Why not begin by applying compulsion first, only to 
districts in which rate schools or undenominational schools are 
accessible? Or if the enactment be general, let exception be 
allowed wherever a bond fide plea of conscientious inability can be 
established. 

At present, moreover, the conscience clause is virtually a dead 
letter; no practical penalty is attached to it, and not one parent 
in a thousand dares appeal to it. Cases of gross violation of it 
are occurring with anomalous frequency. It is part of the 
penalty of a proselytising use of primary schools in the past, and 
of the fanatical religious zeal which has not always been over 
scrupulous about ethics, that, speaking generally (for of course 
there are many noble exceptions), Nonconformists have no con- 
fidence that honourable fidelity will be shown by the clergy to 
the spirit of the conscience clause. Is it possible to make it 
effectual, and, if not automatic, yetso easily and surely operative 
that it would prevent abuses and inspire confidence? If, as 
taught by bitter experience, many Nonconformists think this 
is not possible, then the only alternative is secular education. 
We do not fear the nation being left to irreligion by the abo- 
lition of establishments—why should we fear the children being 
uncared for religiously if primary day schools were all secular ? 

These practical defects of the Act have been aggravated by 
apparently a strong partizanship in the way in which it has 
been administered. The letters of the department to the School 
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Boards of Walsall, Wolverhampton, Portsmouth, and other 
places, may have been intended only to enforce the religious 
teaching which the Act requires, but they have, to say the 
least, in their admonitory and imperative tone, an ugly appear- 
ance of sectarian fecling; especially as following a declaration 
that other matters of doubtful meaning in the Act must be left 
to judicial decision ; and, taken in connexion with the refusal 
of the Education Department to allow the transference to School 
Boards of British and other unsectarian schools in Rochdale 
and in other places, and with the gross and illegal appointment 
of clerical ex-officio governors of endowed schools, have awakened 
very keen and painful suspicions not likely to be soon allayed, or 
to be without unpleasant results.* 

Clearly some modification of the Act in the directions we 
have indicated, as soon as Parliament meets, is imperative. As 
it is, it cannot be worked. It has failed in the fundamental 
condition of practicubleness. Instead of conciliating sectarian 
rivalries, it has intensified them. It is bootless to examine now 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the objections to it 
which are felt. They exist, and they are insuperable. It may 
be that Nonconformists cannot, as Mr. Arnold says they ought 


* The administration of the Endowed Schools Act has been grossly and 
obstinately partial. Three commissioners were appointed under the Act of 
1869 for the administration of grammar and other endowed schools not 

rovided by their founders for the characteristic teaching of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Act provides that ‘the religious opinions of any 
‘ person, or his attendance or non-attendance at any particular form of 
‘ religious worship, shall not in any way affect his qualification for being 
‘one of the governing body of such endowment.’ It surely was not 
unreasonable to expect that the administration of such an act by a 
Liberal government, and especially by a quondam Nonconformist like 
Mr. Forster, would have been studiously impartial. His first act was to 
appoint three Episcopal Commissioners, notwithstanding remonstrances 
to him. His next was to appoint clergymen ex-officio governors, 
as above stated. Six schemes have Sakon law; thirty-four sme been 
issued, but have not yet become law: in all but four, a clergyman is 
appointed an ex-officio governor. In reply to a remonstrance of the 
Birmingham Central Nonconformist Committee, the secretary to the 
commission had to acknowledge that these appointments were illegal. 
Mr. Forster had defended them as not contrary to the Act. Of the co- 
optative governors named by the commissioners in these forty schemes, 
the proportions are sixty-five Episcopalians to nine Nonconformists. 
(See Mr Jenkyn Brown’s letters in the Spectator of Oct. 14 and Oct. 28; 
also a lecture by the Rey. W. R. Dale, in the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
Noy. 21, 1871.) At Walsall, a church costing £3,000 has been built out of 
the endowments of the school; the governors, all churchmen, propose to 
sell it and to refund the money thus applied. The commissioners decline 
this, and propose to hand it over to the Bishop of Lichfield—and this 
under Mr. Forster’s administration! What wonder that Nonconformists 
distrust such a Minister ! 
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to do, ‘ forbear to assert their ordinary selves.’ It may be that 
they are unreasonably exigeant and pertinacious, that they do 
not understand how to ‘rest and be thankful.’ Their history 
must speak for them; whether or not in contentions like the 
present, the wrong has been always and altogether on their side, 
avd whether or not, had they not been pertinacious they would 
have conquered at all. They have too often seen vilification 
exchanged for eulogy, to blench very much at either the 
sonorous sermons of the Zimes, the virulence of the Saturday Review, 
or the unworthy insinuations of the Spectator ; although they 
may be excused if they do express their pain and surprise at the 
latter. Neither do they wonder that their position and animus 
are persistently misrepresented. Nonconformists have ever been 
uncompromising in the assertion of their principles of religious 
freedom and equality; but so far from being imperative or un- 
reasonable in their demands upon Liberal governments for legisla- 
tion to secure them, there is, perhaps, in modern English history, 
no parallel instance of the reasonable patience with which they 
endured during a long period of persecution—more than once 
refusing to claim what they might have secured, when they thought 
that the liberties of the commonwealth were to be invaded under 
the guise of justice to them. When they multiplied so as to 
become indispensable to the Liberal party, they never took 
advantage of their position to demand justice for themselves 
at the cost of imperial interests. When have they stirred up 
sedition or overthrown Governments? The passing of the 
Toleration Act, the repeal of the Conventicle Act, the Test 
and Corporation Acts, of the Marriage Laws, of Church Rates, 
and other unrighteous disabilities, are connected with no record 
of their uprising, or of their unreasonable haste. They have 
urged their rights, but they have always waited the convenience 
of their political friends for the time of their bestowment ; too 
often they have been used, and pushed aside until the next political 
necessity for their co-operation arose. They have done more for 
Liberal principles in England than any political party, and more 
for Liberal governments than Liberal governments have ever 
done for them. They have been grateful to statesmen, or to 
liberal and just churchmen who have aided them in their battle 
for the right; but they have never accepted any concession of 
right as @ favour. In their revolt from ecclesiastical usurpation 
they have regarded every prerogative abolished, as simply a step 
towards the perfect liberty which they claim ; their last thought 
is, that either gratitude to their coadjutors, or consideration for 
those who withhold what is onaltable imposes upon them any 
kind of obligation to acquiesce in wrong that may remain. So 
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long as a single legal inequality remains, they must struggle 
for its removal; not to do so would be faithless in principle and 
craven in feeling. 

For Mr. Gladstone Nonconformists have had great admiration, 
and an almost passionate affection. They have admired his 
great qualities as a statesman ; they have appreciated the lofty 
moral tone of his policy ; even when they have the most differed 
from his particular measures they have confided in his keen 
sense of right, and in his conscientious fidelity to truth; and 
because they believed in their own principles they believed in 
him, notwithstanding ecclesiastical sympathies far removed from 
their own. It is no arrogance to say that, more than to any 

arty, Mr. Gladstone owes to them his present position, and his 
Fiberal majority. They promoted his advent to power with an 
enthusiasm that has had no parallel in this generation. If ever 
they have been in danger of losing sight of principles, it has been 
through their admiration of Mr. Gladstone ; but they value the 
Liberal party only so far as it maintains Liberal principles; 
and if, as is unquestionably the case, their enthusiasm for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has, within a few short months, been 
changed into painful misgivings, if not into utter distrust—if 
they are compelled to assume an attitude, and to pursue a 
policy which threatens the overthrow of the Government which 
they did so much to raise to power, and in which they had so 
great confidence ; if at the present moment 2,000 nonconforming 
delegates are about to assemble at Manchester from all parts of 
the kingdom, and, from the most conservative of nonconforming 
churches, simply to protest against the action of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government; and if in this they have the sympathy of Wesleyans, 
Presbyterians, and almost all other Nonconformists in the king- 
dom, does it not imply that there is grave cause for such a sudden 
and almost drantewe +: fr change of feeling ? The Nonconformists 
of England have not been accustomed to act capriciously, or 
to change their attitude easily. Will Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government persist in making light of this state of things, or 
in attributing it to blind passion? Or will they still attempt to 
defeat their own adherents by means of their opponents ? 

Assuredly, Nonconformists have never regarded the sectarian 
character of denominational primary education as a thing to be 
compromised. Neither with Mr. Forster, nor with anyone else, 
did they enter into any compromise relating to it. They struggled 
to win from sectarianism as much of its hold upon national funds 
as they could—they were resisted as far as it was possible to resist. 
Their aim is now, as it has ever been, entirely to prohibit any 
form of sectarian teaching at the public expense. 
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The control of primary education is certainly not the 
prerogative of any one church or class, and any legislation 
that tends to hand it over to any one church or class must be 
resisted to the last. That Mr. Forster’s Act practically does 
this, that it gives the education of the country into the hands of 
a single sect, to a degree far beyond its relative magnitude and 
its denominational requirements, cannot be questioned. Taking 
the applications for new building grants as the latest test, no 
episcopalian even would venture to contend that his church 
comprehended nine-tenths of the community. Apart from the 
inequity of such a state of things, the experience of the past 
does not inspire nonconformists with very great confidence as to 
the way in which episcopalians are likely to use their monopoly 
in the future, if they can but secure it. A further trial of the 
working of the Education Act clearly means further opportunity of 
broadening and deepening the foundations of sectarian education ; 
and concerning the fundamental evil of this, there is no need 
of further experience. Mr. Forster’s Act is condemned by 
his own words. ‘Unless,’ he said in introducing it, ‘this 
‘Act provides a complete system of national education, our 
‘labour in framing it and your time in considering it will have 
‘been wasted.’ In a speech made some three or four years ago he 
said, ‘The State should make no attempt to give religious edu- 
‘cation, and in giving aid to secular education the utmost care 
‘should be taken to give no advantage or preponderance to ary 
‘ denomination whatever.’ Has Mr. Forster’s bill, even to his 
own judgment, justified these principles? With too simple a 
confidence many Nonconformists accepted the bill and trusted : 
they have been, to say the least, disappointed; and it can 
occasion no surprise if once again they are driven to rely 
on their own strength as the exponents of great principles 
of equity and liberty; to which, as heretofore, the just spirit 
of the English people will, when the matter is fairly before 
them, certainly give no doubtful response. 

The benefit that Mr. Forster’s Act has done has nevertheless 
been very great. It has laid the foundations of a national 
system of education, although but partially. It is a revolt from 
exclusive denominational education, and has broken its spell, 
although that revolt is practically restricted to the least possible 
dimensions. It has called into existence borough and district 
school boards, although timidly, and under conditions that practi- 
cally discourage them as much as possible. It has wrung from 
churchmen the concession of a conscience clause, although its 
practical value may be limited, through insincere administration. 
It has done away with denominational inspection so far as the law 
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is concerned. These are only the germs of better things; they are 
positions of vantage for greater achievements, from which, if we 
mistake not, the nation will rapidly advance, unti! no borough 
or district of the country will be without its school board, until 
denominationalism shall be reduced to its own proper sphere of 
religious and Sunday school teaching, and until it shall be a 
universal and penal obligation that the parent who brings a 
child into the world, shall be as imperatively required to provide 
nay an adequate education as he is to provide for it adequate 


Art. VIII.—Zast Words on the Ballot Question. 


(1.) Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun 
Stuart Mitt. People’s Edition. London: Longman and Co., 
1865. 


(2.) Report from the Select Committee on Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, with the Proceedings of the Committee and 
an Appendix. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
15th April, 1870 

(3.) A Bill to Provide for Taking the Poll at Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections by Ballot. Prepared and brought in by Mr. 
LeatuaM, Mr. HarpcastLe, Mr. Hiszert, and Sir Harcourt 
Jounstone. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
14th Feb., 1870. 


(4.) A Bill to Amend the Law relating to Procedure at Parliamentary 
Elections, and for other Purposes. Prepared and brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Bruce. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, May, 1870. 

(d.) The Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill. Prepaved 
and brought in by Mr. Forster and Mr. Secretary Brrce 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, Session 1871. 


Arter forty years or more of discussion, the subject of the 
Ballot is about finally to engage the attention of Parliament. 
We propose, therefore, to take a review of the question before 
it is dismissed for ever to the limbo of exploded controversies. 
We premise first that, for the sake of brevity, we adhere to 
the use of the equivocal and inexpressive, but familiar word 
Baliot, as the skort term for private and anonymous voting. 
Secondly, that the conclusion we maintain is, that in order to 
secure the object of all elections, viz., correctly to ascertain the 
opinion of the constituent body, the best mode of taking votes 
is the private and anonymous one, because it affords the greatest 
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The Argument for it stated. 189 
security for obtaining the free, genuine, and unbiassed opinion 
of each elector. 

‘Freedom,’ says an American writer, ‘depends upon repre- 
‘sentative institutions, and the freedom of representative 
‘ institutions depends upon the ballot.’ 

This brief, but comprehensive sentence, contains the whole 
argument for private and anonymous voting, while the com- 
parative merits of that system, and of open voting, are thus 
tersely stated by one of the oldest and shrewdest advocates of 
popular rights, the late General Perronet Thompson :— 


‘If an intelligent committee was appointed with instructions to 
devise the mode in which the greatest obstacles should be thrown in 
the way of the quiet exercise of the operation of appointing repre- 
sentatives, it would clearly devise the actual one... .. 1t would 
suggest that each man’s way of voting should be published, in order 
that the greatest possible scope might be given to the operation of 
party feelings, and no man escape by holding his peace. This is what 
a sensible committee would recommend, and by consequence it is 
what sensible men on the other side would recommend to be undone.’* 


This is summarily the argument for the ballot. Let us now 
see what can be said against it. 

Sidney Smith’s celebrated pamphlet, written, as we know 
from his ‘ Life,’ at the request of Lady Grey, was for years the 
storehouse of argument against the ballot. ‘It is very clever,’ 
was his own just estimate of it, but inasmuch as the writer 
himself answered it, when he told Lady Grey ‘the ballot will 
come, write I never so wisely,’ we may dismiss it, and we will 
confine ourselves to the chief of our present opponents, JouN 
Srvuarr Mint. Mr. Mill’s opinions on the ballot are given in the 
tenth chapter of his ‘ Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment,’ entitled, ‘Of the Mode of Voting.’ This chapter is 
mainly a reprint of so much of Mr. Mill’s ‘Thoughts on Parlia- 
mentary Reform’ as relates to this subject, and, as Mr. Mill 
says these opinions are expressed in terms he does not feel that 
he can improve upon, we know the best and the worst that he 
can say against the ballot, and with all respect for him, we must 
say that it amounts to very little. The weak side of this, as of 
Mr. Mill’s other works, is the over-confidence of the writer in 
his own assertions, and his great faith in purely abstract argu- 
ments. Indeed, Mr. Mill seems to love an abstraction for its 
own sake, and without any question of its applicability to, and 
agreement with facts, in which after all its only value consists ; 
and he is so charmed by the vigour and clearness of his own 


* The ‘ Westminster Review,’ 1829. 
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conceptions as very often to forget upon how scanty an 
induction they are based. The first thing that strikes us in 
reading this tenth chapter is its glaring inconsistency with 
Mr. Mill’s vindication of the rights of the individual judg- 
ment and conscience, so strongly expressed in his other 
works. Mr. Mill thinks, with President Jefferson, that ‘ tyranny 
‘and despotism even can be exercised and exerted more 
‘ effectually by the many than the one.’ He has pointed out 
that one of the dangers incident to democratic progress is that 
the ‘individual is lost and becomes impotent in the crowd.’* 
In his dissertation on ‘ Bentham,’ he declares it chimerical to 
suppose that the majority will not seek to control by the 

rsecutions of society opinions and feelings which depart from 
its standard, and that it is necessary that the institutions of 
society should provide a shelter for freedom of thought and 
individuality of character—a perpetual and standing opposition 
to the will of the majority.+ 

The object, again, of Mr. Mill’s dissertation ‘On Liberty,’+ 
is to vindicate the freedom of the individual against the tyranny 
of society. 

We should therefore have expected to find Mr. Mill an 
advocate of the ballot, as a shelter for freedom to the individual, 
not only of thought, but action, in discharging the highest 
duty of citizenship; but he opposes it, and on grounds which it 
is hard to reconcile with his opinions just quoted. 

Before we examine Mr. Mill’s objections, it is necessary to 
determine the question, What isa vote? Mr. Mill says, ‘It is 
morally, in the fullest force of the term, a trust.’ We shall 
see into what confusions and absurdities this theory leads even 
so clear a thinker as Mr. Mill. We have an authoritative 
definition of a vote, than which nothing can be better, in a 
resolution of the Commons in the second Parliament of Charles 
I., the ‘ greatest,’ according to Lord Macaulay, ‘ which England 
has seen in her history,’ and which affirms— 


‘That the elective right is not a franchise in the nature of a 
possession or privilege, but of a service for the public good.’ 


It is noteworthy that the same House of Commons asserted 
the right of the elector to vote privately and anonymously, by 
a resolution— 

‘ That if an elector or freeholder being by the sheriff upon the 


* ‘Dissertations and Discussions,’ vol. ii. p. 160, art. ‘ Civilization.’ 
+ Ibid. pp. 330-377 et seq., art. ‘ Bentham.’ 
Vide Mill ‘On Liberty’ passim. 
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poll demanded his name shall refuse it, he is not disabled to be an 
elector.’ 


The Spirit of the Ballot. 


the grounds of this resolution being expressed to be— 


‘That it might be inconvenient to have them set down their names, 
because notice might be taken of them to their prejudice.’* 


This being the definition of a vote, what Burke said of the 
member of Parliament in the discharge of his public service is 
equally true of the elector in the discharge of his—‘his un- 
‘biassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
‘science, he ought not to sacrifice to any set of men living.’ 
With this Mr. Mill perfectly agrees. He says— 


‘In any political election the voter is under an absolute moral 
obligation to consider the interest of the public, not his private 
advantage, and give his vote to the best of his judgment exactly as 
he would do if he were the sole voter, and the election depended upon 
him alone.’t 


So far Mr. Mill and we agree. The question then arises, 
What mode of voting is the best fitted to secure the proper 
discharge of the voter’s duty? We say private and anonymous 
voting, or to use the more common phrase, the ballot. Mr. Mill, 
on the contrary, says public voting, é.e. as we vote now. 

These are Mr. Mill’s objections to the ballot :— 


T. ‘The spirit of an institution, the impression it makes on the 
mind of the citizen, is one of the most important parts of its 
operation. The spirit of vote by ballot, the interpretation likely to be 
put on it in the mind of the elector is, that the suffrage is given to 
him for himself, for his particular use and benefit, and not as a trust 
for the public ; for if it is indeed a trust, if the public are entitled to 
his vote, are not they entitled to know his vote ?'f 


If this principle be correct, What is the spirit of public voting? 
What interpretation is the elector likely to put upon it? Is it 
not this P— 


‘I find if I want to sell my vote, and any one wants to buy it, the 
law gives us every facility and security for the corrupt bargain ; the 
buyer may stand by and see me vote before he pays me, or refer to 
the poll book and see that I have given him the bought vote. The 
law, therefore, gives me the vote for myself, and I will make the 
most of it.’ 


Or the elector may think— 


* «QGommons’ Journals,’ 1628, 17th April—ist May. ‘ Forster’s Life 
of Eliot.’ Vol. ii. p. 272—75. 
+ ‘Considerations,’ p. 8). t Ibid. p. 80. 
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‘I find if my landlord. or my customer or my creditor wishes to 
control my vote, the law gives him every facility to do so. He may 
watch me at the poll, or he may send for the poll-book, and see my 
vote recorded against me, and punish me for it with a notice to quit, 
with loss of custom, or a writ. If he is not entitled to do this, would 
the law let him see how I vote? Clearly, therefore, I am a trustee 
of the vote for him.’ 


~ On the other: hand, the natural interpretation which the 
elector would put on the ballot is its real spirit :— 


‘T find the law gives me while voting every shelter and protection 
which it can afford to my judgment and conscience by excluding as 
it does, when I am acting as a juryman, the inspection and control, 
or the after-examination of any one who would make me vote other- 
wise than freely and indifferently. Consequently I am bound to give 
my vote according to my best and most conscientious opinion of the 
public good.’ 


Which of these views is correct, depends upon the fact 
whether more votes are given from corrupt and selfish motives 
under the ballot or under open voting. A comparison of the 
journals, for the last ten years, of the Australian Parliaments, 
elected by the ballot, with those of our own House of Commons 
during the same period, will settle the question. 

Mr. Mill continues— 


II. ‘In whatever way we define or understand the idea of a right, 
no person can have a right (except in the purely legal sense) to power 
over others; every such power which he is allowed to possess is 
morally, in the fullest force of the term, a trust ; but the exercise of 
any political function, either as an elector or a representative, is 
power over others.’* 


and therefore Mr. Mill concludes that the vote is not a right, 
but a trust. 

Again, the passage before quoted, as to the duty of the voter, 
is immediately followed by this :— 


‘This being admitted, it is at least a prima facie consequence that 
the duty of voting, like any other public duty, should be performed 
under the eye and criticism of the public; every one of whom has 
not only an interest in its performance, but a good title to consider 


himself wronged if it is performed otherwise than honestly and 
carefully.’ + 


There is no greater source of error than arguments based on 
false analogy. If a man uses a legal term, applying it in legal 
relation to a given subject, and if he means to say that that 


* © Considerations,’ p. 80. t Ibid. p. 81. 
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subject falls within such legal relationship, he uses the word 
appropriately ; but if he uses the term only by way of com- 
parison, and by imperfect analogy, he involves himself in a 
labyrinth of error. As Mr. Mill himself elsewhere says, ‘in- 

‘accurate expression almost unerringly denotes error in the 
‘conception itself.’ A trust isa purely legal term—it implies 
four things. 

1. Asubject of the trust. 

2. A person in whom the trust is confided. 

3. An object, i.c., some person who is entitled to the beneficial 
use of the subject. 

4. A legal obligation to perform the trust which the person 
beneficially entitled can enforce by legal proceedings. 

Let us consider these four things as regards a vote. In doing 
so, the reader will keep in mind the following observation by 
Mr. Mill:—‘In what system of legislative ethics, or even of 
‘ positive law, is an estate in the hands of trustees the property 
‘of the trustees. It is the property of the cestui que trust, the 
‘person or body of persons for whose benefit the trust is 
‘ created.’* 

_1. The subject of the trust is the vote, and we have Mr. 
Mill correctly stating the law to be that an estate or other sub- 
ject of a trust is the property of the person or persons for 
whose benefit the trust 1s created. 

2. The voter is, according to Mr. Mill, the person to whom 
the trust is confided, 7.c., the trustee. 

3. Who is the person entitled to the beneficial use of the 
trust, whose property the subject the vote is, and who therefore 
is entitled to tell the trustee whom he is to vote for ? 

4. Is the voter under a legal obligation to vote for the candi- 
date whom any body of men may direct him to support? If so, 
who are they, and can they by legal proceedings compel the 
voter to obey them or punish him if. he vote according to his 
own will, not theirs ? 

Mr. Mill does not give us plain and precise answers to these 
questions ; but the passage last quoted from the ‘ Considera- 
tions,’ may mean that the persons entitled to the trust are ‘ the 
‘ public, every one of whom has not only an interest in the vote, 
‘but a good title to consider himself aggrieved if it is given 
‘otherwise than honestly and carefully.’ Let us examine the 
practical working of this theory. At every contested election 
the public is divided into as many parties as there are candi- 
dates, and the voter, if he is a trustee, is trustee as much for one 
party as another. The supporters of Mill are equally interested 

*< Dissertations,’ &c., vol. i. p. 13. 
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in his vote with the supporters of Smith. If the elector vote 
for Mill, every supporter of Smith has a good title to consider 
himself wronged. The same is true of every supporter of Smith 
if the elector vote for Mill. How is John Doe, who voted for 
Mill, to satisfy the supporters of Smith that his vote was 
honestly and carefully given? How shall Richard Roe, who 
voted for Smith, convince the friends of Mill that his support 
of Smith was not dishonest and careless? If no particular man, 
or men, can be shown to have a right to direct the way in which 
the vote shall be given, what right has any man, or all men 
together, to know how it is given? What benefit do they 
derive from such knowledge? Is not honest and careful voting 
n.ore likely to take place if the voter’s judgment and conscience 
are protected from the disturbing influence of the solicitations 
or threats of all the rival parties? It may be, however, Mr. 
Mill's meaning that the persons entitled to the beneficial use of 
the vote are the non-electors. Let us examine this notion. 
The elector is freely and indifferently to vote for the man he 
thinks will make the best member. Suppose his opinion on that 
point differs from the opinion of the non-electors, is he to vote 
according to his own opinion, or theirs? If according to theirs, 
the voter is disenfranchised, he is reduced to a mere machine 
for giving the vote of other people, who are by the law deemed 
unfit to vote themselves. If according to his own, what 
becomes of the trust, and what benefit is it to the non-electors 
to know how a vote is given, the giving of which they may not 
direct? We have evidence how this theory of the trust for non- 
electors works when put in practice. At the Salford election, in 
1841, a tradesman voter placed in his shop this notice :—‘ All 
‘persons residing in this street and the neighbouring courts 
‘who have no votes, are requested to call on me and tell me 
‘whether I must vote for Garnett or Brotherton at the coming 
‘ election.” A number of persons acted on this notice, and 
the elector thus announced the result :— 


‘In favour of my voting for Brotherton 657 
‘In favour of my voting for Garnett : - 2 
‘Majority in favour of Brotherton 34 


‘consequently, I shall poll for Brotherton to-morrow,’ and he 
voted for Brotherton accordingly.* 

This man carried out to its practical result the notion of 
his being a trustee of his vote, and Mr. Mill would, we presume, 


* The ‘ Anti-Bread Tax Circular,’ July 15, 1841. 
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approve of his conduct ; certainly, to be consistent, he ought to 
do so. In that case, we should like to know what Mr. Mill, the 
defender of the rights of minorities, would say as to the twenty- 
three Garnettites, in respect of whom the voter clearly com- 
mitted a breach of trust, and each of whom, on Mr. Mill’s prin- 
ciples, had a right to consider himself wronged by the vote 
given to Brotherton. To us it appears that this voter was 
guilty of a breach of duty; he did not give his vote to the best 
of his judgment, but counted heads and saw which way he 
should vote to please the majority of his customers, and so 
voted, and his vote was therefore given from base and selfish 
motives, 

As to the legal obligation implied in the idea of a trust, and 
how it is to be enforced, Mr. Mill does not enlighten us. The 
law certainly does not recognise nor provide any means to en- 
force it. Defaulting trustees, therefore, as Lord Westbury 
pointed out, must be left to such ‘ wild justice ’ as is administered 
by mobs. A vote, therefore, we submit, is not a trust, except as 
Mr. Thorold Rogers observes ‘in that indirect sense which the 
‘possession of every kind of moral power involves, the duty, 
‘namely, of using the power honestly and fairly.’ If Mr. Mill 
says that is all his meaning, we reply that he acts as one of 
those who darken counsel by using words without knowledge, 
when he effirms that the vote ‘is in the fullest force of the term 
‘a trust.’ The duty of voting honestly rests on the universal 
principles of morality, and does not belong to that limited class 
of obligations called trusts, which are the mere creation of law, 
and the argument is confused by introducing the term trust, 
and the relations and obligations which it necessarily implies. 

III. Mr. Mill warns those who say ‘ that the suffrage is not a 
‘trust but a right, that they will scarcely be prepared to accept 
‘the conclusions to which their doctrine leads.’ 

‘If the suffrage (Mr. Mill continues) is a right, if it belongs 
‘to the voter for his own sake, on what ground can we blame 
‘him for selling it, or using it to recommend himself to any one 
‘whom it is his interest to please? A person is not expected to 
‘consult exclusively the public benefit in the use he makes of 
‘his house, or his three per cent. stock, or anything else to 
‘which he has really a right.’* 

There is no difficulty in answering this objection. We affirm 
the term right of a vote in the only rational sense in which it 
can be applied, that, namely, not of natural, but of a legal right 
only—to quote Lord Plunket, ‘In the same sense in which reli- 
‘gious toleration is a right, a due share of political power is a 
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‘right ;’ and thence it follows that the right to vote is like all 
other rights known to our law, to be enjoyed and exercised by 
its possessor subject to this limitation, that in such enjoyment 
and exercise no harm.be done to the public. The corrupt 
traffic in votes is injurious to the public because it is dangerous 
to the existence of representative government, and therefore 
such abuses of the right are prohibited on the same principle 
(to meet Mr: Mill’s instances) as the owner of a house in 
Belgrave-square is prohibited from converting it into a soap 
manufactory, or the owner of three per cent. stock is forbidden 
to endow a professorship of atheism, or to leave it by will to 
buy land on which to build a church. Those who deny that the 
vote is a trust are not therefore led into the conclusions against 
which Mr. Mill warns them. 

1V. Mr. Mill proceeds next to show that the argument that 
because the ballot is used in clubs it may be used in Parlia- 
mentary elections, is not valid :— 


‘A member of a club,’ Mr. Mill says, ‘is really what the elector 
falsely believes himself to be, under no obligation to consider the 
wishes or interests of any one else, he declares nothing by his vote, 
but that he is not willing to associate in a manner more or less close 
with a particular person. This is a matter on which, by universal 
admission, his own pleasure or inclination is entitled to decide, and 
that he should be entitled to decide it without risking a quarrel 
is best for everybody, the rejected person included.’* 


The argument for the ballot in parliamentary elections from 
its use in clubs, is used only in reply to the common sentimen- 
talities that secret voting is ‘unmanly,’ ‘un-English,’ ‘skulking,’ 
&c., which Mr. Mill very properly excludes from the discussion, 
and to these it is a complete answer to say that it is not more 
‘unmanly,’ ‘un-English,’ or ‘ skulking,’ for John Joncs at the 
Middlesex election to say by an anonymous vote that he thinks 
that Mr. Labouchere, and not Lord George Hamilton, should be 
member for the county, than it is for Lord George Hamilton, at 
an election for the Army and Navy Club, to say by an anonymous 
vote that he is ‘not willing to associate’ with Major Dunder- 
head or Captain O’Rafferty ; the reason for voting anonymously 
being in principle the same in each case. The noble lord doing 
so to avoid ‘risking a quarrel,’ John Jones doing so to avoid 
risking a notice to quit. Mr. Mill, however, is inconsistent in 
this matter. On his principles the votes at the election for the 
member of the club, as in the election of the member of Par- 
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liament, should be given under the eye and criticism of the 
other members of the club, every one of whom has not only an 
interest in the vote, but a good title to consider himself wronged 
if it is given otherwise than honestly and carefully. The 
member of aclub is entitled to his vote as a means to his own 
protection against the admission into the club of persons from 
whom he is equally bound, so far as depends on his own vote, 
to protect every one of his fellow-members. For instance, in a 
club for social purposes, he is bound to protect them from the 
admission of what Dr. Johnson called an ‘unclubbable man :’ 
the introduction into the club cf one such man—a social pest or 
firebrand—a retailer of slanders or a bully may lead to its break 
up. Each member’s vote, therefore, is not a thing in which he 
has an option—it is strictly a matter of duty; he is bound to 
give his vote according to his best and most conscientious 
opinion of the common good of the club. In fact, the vote of 
each member, his share in the act of admitting into the society 
a person with whom other members may not be willing to asso- 
ciate, or in the act of excluding a person with whom they are 
desirous to associate, is the exercise of power over them, and 
every such act of power is (according to Mr. Mill) ‘morally in 
the fullest force of the term, a trust.’ If the vote be thusa 
trust, if the club is entitled to his vote, are not its members 
entitled to know his vote ? 

We have transferred Mr. Mill’s argument in his own words 
from the case of the Parliamentary to that of the club elector, 
and the conclusion is irresistible, that if Mr. Mill be right in 
saying that John Jones, at the Middlesex election, should vote 
openly, Mr. Mill,on his own principle, is wrong in saying that 
Lord George Hamilton at his club election may vote by the ballot. 
No parallel, we know, can be drawn between Parliament anda 
social or political club, but our reasoning is directed to Mr. 
Mill’s argument on the method of election into each of the two 
bodies, and to show that his objections to the ballot hold good in 
both cases or in neither. 

V. We now come to a more serious objection :— 


‘An additional reason,’ continues Mr. Mill, ‘rendering the ballot 
unobjectionable in these cases, is that it does not necessarily or 
naturally lead to lying. The persons concerned are of the same class 
or rank, and it would be considered improper in one of them to press 
another with questions as to how he had voted. It is far otherwise 
in Parliamentary elections, and is likely to remain so so long as the 
social relations exist which produce the demand for the ballot—as 
long as one person is sufficiently the superior of another to think him- 
self entitled to dictate his vote ; and while this is the case, silence or 
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an evasive answer is certain to be construed as proof that the vote 
given has not been that which was desired.’* 


It is impossible in the space at our disposal adequately to 
discuss the subject of this paragraph; we can simply indicate 
the argument against Mr. Mil)’s view. 

John Foster discussed this subject in the letters from which 
we have already quoted ; these letters, though written more than 
thirty years ago, remain unanswered, because they are unanswer- 
able. First, he remarks :— 


‘ The opposers of the ballot on moral grounds reason and declaim as 
if they had to deal with an insulated topic altogether independent of 
relative and comparative considerations. . . . They really talk as if 
no such thing were known as a necessity of choosing between two 
evils, with an obligation to put them in the balance and choose the 
less. They say in effect we are to look at one side taken separately, 
and if there be much belonging to it that we cannot approve we are 
to determine for the other at all hazards, whatever may be the evils 
involved in it.’} 


Foster next shows convincingly, and we wish our available 
space permitted us fully te quote his argument, that open voting 
besides rendering easy, if not compelling the breach of the voter’s 
duty to give his vote ‘ freely and indifferently,’ leads also to the 
very breach of truthfulness said to follow from the ballot. 

Were it true, therefore, that the ballot leads to a breach of 
truth, so does open voting. So far, both systems are alike 
morally objectionable ; but the ballot renders easy and secures 
the performance of the voter’s duty to his country, which, in the 
language of Demosthenes, is ‘ paramount to every other obliga- 
tion.’ The ballot, therefore,on the balance of considerations, 
is, of the two modes of voting, the most favourable to morality. 

If our readers are not satisfied with the authority of the 
eminent Nonconformist, we beg leave to refer them to not only 
a catena but a consensus of authorities, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, who hold like opinions. It is contained in the appendix 
to Dr. Newman’s ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua.’ 

VI. It is to us, and must be also to our readers, a great relief 


to escape from the cloudy region of semi-legal, semi-meta- , 


physical discussion in which we have been hitherto involved. 
Mr. Mill’s objection, which we shall now discuss, is founded en 
fact, or in our apprehension on a wrong judgment of the facts. 


* ‘Considerations,’ p. 81. 
+ ‘Letters on the Ballot,’ by John Foster. ‘ Life and Letters of Foster,’ 
vol, ii. p. 423. 
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Mr. Mill states this objection in one short sentence: ‘ We are 
getting strong enough to do without the ballot.’ Mr. Mill, 
however, makes this important admission :— 


‘1tmay unquestionably be the fact, that if we attempt by publicity 
to make the voter responsible to the public for his vote, he will prac- 
tically be made responsible for it to some powerful individual whose 

‘interest is more opposed to the general interest of the community than 
that of the voter himself could be if by the shield of secrecy he were 
released from responsibility altogether. When this is the condition in 
a high degree of a large proportion of the voters, the ballot may be the 
smaller evil ; when the voters are slaves, anything may be tolerated 
which enables them to throw off the yoke.’* 


Our readers will be good enough to bear in mind this quotation, 
especially the concluding part of it, when we come to discuss 
the question—Is the ballot needed by the constituencies ? 


‘Thirty years ago, continues Mr. Mill, ‘it was still true that in the 
election of members of Parliament the main evil to be guarded 
against was that which the ballot would exclude, coercion by landlords, 
employers, and customers. At present I conceive a much greater 
source of evil is the selfishness or the selfish partialities of the voter 
himself; a base and mischievous vote is now, I am convinced, much 
oftener given from the voter’s personal interest, or class interest, or 
some mean feeling in his own mind, than from any fear of conse- 
quences at the hands of others, and to these influences the ballot 
would enable him to yield himself up free from all sense of shame or 
responsibility 


Supposing the facts to be as alleged by Mr. Mill, which we 
by no means admit, what follows? No votes could be baser or 
more mischievous, or given from more purely selfish motives, 
than those given at the last elections for the now disfranchised 
boroughs of Lancaster, Reigate, Yarmouth, and Totnes, or at 
Beverley, or Bridgwater, in 1868; they were given solely as 
dictated by the voters’ personal interests, to the influence of 
which the voters yielded themselves up, free from all sense of 
shame or responsibility, and they openly sold their votes, not- 
withstanding they were given in the light of day, and under 
the eye and criticism of the public. From the operation of this 
most powerful and injurious kind of selfish influences, the ballot 
would protect the elector. An analysis of the evidence taken 
before the Bristol election committee (the latest case in the last 
Parliament) shows that in all the cases of bribery and personation 
on which the committee decided that the election was void, the 
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fair inference from the evidence is, that the bribers would not 
have paid for the votes if they had not been satisfied that the 
votes were given for the candidate for whom they were bought,* 
and that if the votes had been taken in Bristol, privately and 
anonymously, as they are in Australia, none of these cases would 
have occurred. These cases are proofs that open voting does 
not produce in the voter’s mind that sense of shame or respon- 
sibility which elevates his vote above the reach of his selfish 
and personal interests or his mean feelings. On the other 
hand, there is the strongest ground for believing that the ballot 
would relieve the voter from the pressure of those who work on 
his selfish interests to obtain a base and mischievous vote. 
Therefore, if Mr. Mill’s statement as to the diminished influence 
of landlords, employers, and customers, were true, the ballot is 
not the less necessary or desirable for the purpose of frustrating 
the arts of those who appeal to the selfish feelings instead of to 
the judgment and conscience of the elector. Mr. Mill allows 
that in times not long gone by (i.e., prior to the Reform Act of 
1832) the ballot would have been a great gain to Reform, for it 
would have broken the yoke of the then ruling power in the 
country—the power of landlords and boroughmongers, and he 
thus continues :— 


‘The ballot was not adopted, but the progress of circumstances has 
done, and is doing, more and more the work of the ballot. Both 
the political and the social state of the country as they affect this 
question, have greatly changed, and are changing every day. The 
higher classes are not now masters of the country... . .In 
a majority of cases, the vote of the electors, whether in opposition to, 
or in accordance with the wishes of their superiors, is not now the effect 
of the coercion which there are no longer the same means of applying, 
but the expression of their own political or personal partialities. 
.... The growth of bribery, so loudly complained of, and the 
spread of the contagion to places formerly free from it, are evidence 
that the local influences are no longer paramount, that the electors 
now vote to please themselves, and not other people. There is no 
doubt in counties and in the smaller boroughs, a larger amount of 
servile dependence still remaining, but the temper of the times is 
adverse to it, and the force of events is constantly tending to diminish 
it. .A good tenant can now feel that he is as valuable to his landlord 
as his landlord is to him. A prosperous tradesman can afford to feel 
independent of any particular customer. At every election the votes 
are more and more the voter’s own. It is their minds far more than 
their personal circumstances that now require to be emancipated. 


* «What the Ballot would have done at the last Election,’ see the 
Bristol Mercury, August 22, 1868. 
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They are no longer passive instruments of other men’s will, mere 
organs for putting power into the hands of a controlling oligarchy. 
The electors themselves are becoming the oligarchy.’* 


We believe that the amount of dependence in all constituen- 
cies is far greater than Mr. Mill thinks. Before the election of 
1868, we saw no proof that the ‘force of events is constantly 
tending to diminish it,’ and what occurred at that election, 
confirmed the belief we previously entertained. If good tenants 
and prosperous tradesmen are in the state described by Mr. 
Mill, there are, and always will be, a large number of tenants 
who cannot afford to be on bad terms with their landlord, still 
less with the steward, and competition, business causes gnd 
will perpetuate the existence of o large number.of tradesmen, 
who cannot afford to feel independent of .ore good, customer. 
We see no proof that at every election ‘the votes arg inore and. 
more the voter’s own ;’ on the contrary, we think the history of 
the last general election, and of the subsequent bye-elections, 
establishes the contrary proposition. The question is one of 
fact, not to be decided by mere assertion on the cne side or the 
other. Mr. Mill gives no evidence of bis assertions. We will not 
follow his bad example, but give some evidence on one side of the 
question. It is true that for some years prior to the extension 
of the franchise in 1867 complaints of intimidation, especially 
from the counties, were less frequently heard than they were in 
the years immediately succeeding the Reform Act of 1832—the 
reason of this it is not difficult to discover. More than thirty- 
five years ago, Mr. Grote told the House of Commons, ‘ watch 
‘the proceedings of a landlord with his tenants, and see how he 
* seeks to extinguish in them all sense of political obligation,’ and 
so rapidly and successfully did this process of extinction go on, 
that more than thirty years ago the late Earl of Derby uttered 
his memorable declaration, ‘tell me the politics of the great 
‘landowners, and I will tell you the politics of the county 
‘members.’ Mr. Cobden, with his usual fairness, told a Reform 
Conference at Manchester, in 1851— 

‘You may depend upon it, that you have quite as glaring an evil 
arising from the influences of great wealth and station in your 
electoral proceedings in Lancashire and Yorkshire, as you have in any 
purely agricultural district. Go into any borough like Stockport or 
Bolton, or any other neighbouring borough, give me the names of 
the large employers of labourers, and I will tell you the politics of 
the men employed by these capitalists by knowing the politics of the 
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capitalists themselves. Nine-tenths of them, in ordinary circum- 
stances, vote with their master.’* 


The electors soon ceased to complain that their free choice 
was over-ridden by the irresistible power of landlords and mill- 
owners, and we will give the reason in Mr. Mill’s own words— 


‘Custom hardens human beings to any kind of degradation by 
deadening the part of their nature which would resist it.’ t 


The longer the landlord’s or the millowner’s control of his 
dependent’s vote was exercised, the more quietly it was sub- 
mitted to, and the quieter the pressure the more effectual it 
proved to be. ‘ Mankind,’ says a writer opposed to the ballot, 
* Submits much more ‘patiently to the actual exercise of, than to 
‘the public:anncuncement of dictation ; their self-respect is less 
‘ hurt: by knawing thet: they-are coerced than by feeling that 
every: one knows 14 alse? 

The extension of the suffrage in 1867 to a new and more 
dependent class of electors revived and deepened the complaints 
of intimidation. Just as the world awoke one morning and 
found itself Arian, the incidents of the election of 1868 as 
suddenly made everybody in favour of the ballot, and drew 
from Mr. Gladstone the ominous declaration, ‘that if there is 
‘to be this systematic and organized exercise of influence to 
‘ prevent freedom of elections, we shall be compelled to secure 
‘ freedom of election at whatever hazard and cost, even if it be 
‘ by secrecy of voting.’ 

n contrast to Mr. Mill’s imaginary picture of the consti- 
tuencies ‘getting strong enough to do without the ballot,’ 
we quote from the report of the Select Committee, mentioned 
at the head of this article, their description of the state of 
things existing amongst us. It has all the life-like resemblance 
of a photograph :— 


‘It is difficult to arrive at the truth of the allegations of intimida- 
tion of workmen by masters, of tenants by landlords, of tradesmen 
by customers, and of working men by each other. This also applies 
to intimidation by ministers of religion. That intimidation in these 
forms is not extensively practised in a mode capable of legal proof is 
evident from the rarity of cases in which a return has been set aside 
on this ground. But that it is practised, though in a manner difficult 
of legal proof before a legal tribunal, cannot be doubted. . .. . It is 
certain, at least, that whether intimidation is extensively practised or 
not, the fear of it widely prevails among that class of voters who are 

* Cobden’s ‘Speeches.’ Bright and Rogers’ Edition. Vol. ii. p. 505. 

+ ‘Discussions,’ &e. Vol. ii. p. 445. 
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liable to its influence. There exists during the canvass in most 
boroughs a system of working upon voters through private considera- 
tions, whether of interest, hope, or fear, for political purposes, and 
this system enables undue influences, in a modified form, to be con- 
stantly practised ..... It is alleged that intimidation and undue 
influence are very largely practised in county elections. .... It 
is certain that an influence exceeding in a greater or less degree the 
legitimate influence which a popular and respected landlord must 
always exercise in his neighbourhood is often brought to bear on 
tenant farmers and other voters in agricultural districts. The agent 
frequently holds language which the landlord would shrink from 
using, but which the latter does not think it necessary to disown. 
An instance was given where tenants who had signed the requisition 
to a candidate all voted with their landlord against that candidate ; 
another, where no tenant on the estate would promise the same 
candidate a vote until they had received an assurance from their 
landlord that they might vote as they pleased, on receiving which 
they all both promised and voted for the candidate opposed to their 
landlord’s politics. The inducement to vote with the landlord may 
frequently proceed rather from the hope of future advantages to be 
conferred, than from the fear of injury tof be inflicted ; but of which- 
ever character the inducement may be, we think that the influence so 
exercised comes under the description of undue influence, and as such 
ought, if possible, to be checked.’ 


The characteristics of the constituencies, in the different parts 
of the United Kingdom, are thus described :— 


‘In England and Ireland the borough elections are often extremely 
corrupt. In Scotland it is stated, without contradiction, that bribery 
is almost unknown. This is attributed in a great measure to the 
superior education of the Scotch people, and partly to the fact 
that, the constituencies being comparatively new, there exists no 
corrupt class long familiar with the traditions of bribery, similar to 
that which in many English and Irish boroughs has not only retained 
in itself, but spread through the constituency the desire for a corrupt 
expenditure. In each of the three countries it is alleged that intimi- 
dation by landlords prevails in county elections. In England tenants 
generally vote in accordance with the wishes or known opinions of 
their landlords. In Scotland they have, in some recent instances, 
voted almost in a body against their landlords. This has been attri- 
buted partly to the nature of the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Scotland, which are of « more strictly commercial character 
than in England ; partly to the fact that the Scotch tenant farmers 
take a very warm interest in certain public questions in which they 
consider that their own and their landlords’ interests are not identical. 

‘In Ireland, again, the influence of the landlord is often opposed by 
that of the Roman Catholic clergy. Organized mobs also appear to 
be an almost generally recognised part of the system of conducting 
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an Irish election. The object of their employment is either to intimi- 
date an unwilling voter, or one who is supposed to be under coercion, 
so as to force him to vote on the side of the popular party, or to 
prevent by physical force the voters of the opposite side from reaching 
the poll... ... We are convinced that under the present system of 
conducting elections there exists in many boroughs and counties of 
Ireland no real freedom of election.’ * 


The report then proceeds to consider the remedies for these 
evils. It thus speaks of the ballot :— 


‘We have examined witnesses from Victoria, New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Tasmania, and have also received evidence as 
to the systems in use in France, Italy, and Greece. 

‘The effect of this evidence has been to prove that in these 
countries, under a system of ballot, the poll is taken without intimi- 
dation, riot, or disorder ; while in Australia bribery and treating 
have been greatly reduced, and personal canvassing discouraged. . . . 
We are, on the whole, of opinion that the ballot possesses many great 
advantages, and that the weight of evidence leads to the conclusion 
that this change in the mode of voting would not only promote the 
tranquillity both of Municipal and Parliamentary electigns, but will 
also protect voters from undue influence and intimidation, and intro- 
duce into elections a greater degree of freedom and purity than is 
secured under the present system.’ 


The Committee therefore recommends the adoption of the 
ballot. 

There is a point alluded to in this report to which we must 
more at length refer—the necessity of protecting the voters of 
the working class against their own leaders and against the 
majority of themselves. Without adopting all Mr. Lowe’s 
views, we agree with him that there is good reason for the 
fear which he thus expressed— 


‘The working classes select leaders, and to these men they submit 
with a docility which would be admirable, were it not perpetuated 
and enforced by the reign of terror kept up among themselves. It is 
impossible to believe that the same machinery which is at present 
brought into play in connection with strikes, will not be applied by 
the working classes to political purposes.’ + 


This was before the extension of the suffrage in 1867. What 
occurred at the first election under the new Reform Act? Here 
is an illustration. In Blackburn, the days immediately suc- 

* Mr. Mill, in the same speech in which he said, ‘ We are getting 
strong enough to do without the ballot,’ also said, ‘I am not able to say 


‘the same of the unfortunate Irish; and if the ballot is to be tried, try it 
‘ first in Ireland.’ 


+ Speech on ‘ Borough Franchise Extension Bill,’ 8rd May, 1865, 
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ceeding the municipal election and immediately preceding the 
Parliamentary election, were marked by a series. of outrages 
which drew upon the borough the attention of the whole 
country. On Tuesday morning, November 3rd, by a simultaneous 
movement, the operatives, in at least half a score of factories, 
expelled from the rooms their fellow-workmen of the opposite 
party to the number of several hundreds. These expulsions 
were aggravated by many gratuitous outrages upon the persons 
of obnoxious individuals.* The election, the defeat of the party 
whose supporters had been thus ill-treated, a petition, the visit 
of the judge, the unseating of the members, a fresh election, 
and the defeat of the new candidates of the party previously 
unsuccessful, followed in rapid succession. What effect the 
costly process of the petitions and the unseating of the 
members had in preventing the recurrence of the malpractices 
of November appears from the farewell address of the defeated 
candidates, Messrs. Potter and Morley :— 


‘The result of the canvass,’ say these gentlemen, ‘ proved that 
similar influences to those which, as expressly shown by Mr. Justice 
Willes, turned the contest in November last, are still in active 
operation, and on this occasion these influences have been doubly 
powerful... ... We are persuaded that without the ballot the 
franchise in this borough, as the expression of the true opinion of its 
inhabitants, is not much more than a farce.’ 


For this evil we know what remedy to resort to. The 
Sydney Morning Herald, describing the working of the ballot 
ia New South Wales, says :— 


‘The working classes have enjoyed the benefit of the ballot, not in 
relation to their employers, but in reference to each other. There are 
everywhere noisy, dogmatical, and oppressive men, who, by force of 
will, domineer over their neighbours. Thus many, rather than incur 
the opposition and contempt of people with whom they have daily to 
work, hawe often voted against their inclinations and experience ; 
from this necessity they are now relieved.’ 


The operations of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion are an additional argument for affording the workmen 
voters the protection of the ballot against the majority of their 
fellows and their self-constituted leaders. 

VII. It is time to return to our commentary on Mr. Mill. 
And if our readers are wearied by the monotonous tone of this 
article, our justification is the wearisome reiteration by Mr. 
Mill of the same or closely allied points. He now falls back on 


* See Mr. Leatham’s Speech, 16th March, 1869, 
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his favourite position, the dogma of the elector’s responsibility 
or trusteeship :— 


‘Exactly in proportion,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘as the vote of the elector 
is determined by his own will, and not by that of somebody who is his 
master, his position is similar to that of a member of Parliament, and 
publicity is indispensable.’* 


Exactly, therefore, as the elector’s vote ceases to be deter- 
mined by the will of his master, he passes into the position ofa 
representative responsible to others, and the net result to him 
is that he changes one master for many without any gain to 
the freedom of his own will or judgment. Why otherwise is 
publicity indispensable ? In the case of a representative public 
voting is necessary, that the constituency may see that the 
member chosen as a Whig does not vote as a Tory, in order that 
if he so votes the electors may choose a more faithful representa- 
tive, but the publicity of an elector’s vote is only indispensable 
if you want to pay him for his vote, or punish him for it by a 
notice to quit, loss of work, or rattening. 


‘So long,’ proceeds Mr. Mill, ‘as any portion of the community is 
unrepresented, the argument of the Chartists against ballot, in con- 
junction with a restricted suffrage, is unassailable.’+ 


As to the Chartist argument thus pronounced by the great 
logician of our age to be unassailable, we can add nothing to what 
we have already said on that subject, and which we venture 
to pronounce unanswerable. Mr. Mill carries the Chartist: 
argument further than, if we rightly remember, the Chartists 
themselves did. Mr. Mill says :— 


‘Suppose the franchise extended to all men .... the voters 
would still have a class interest as distinguished from women. Sup- 
pose that there were a question before the Legislature specially 
affecting women, as whether women should be allowed to graduate at 
universities, whether the mild penalties inflicted on ruffians who beat 
their wives daily almost to death’s door should be exchanged for 
something more effectual, or suppose that anyone should propose 
in the British Parliament that married women should have a right to 
their own property, are not a man’s wife and daughter entitled to 
know whether he votes for or against a candidate who will support 
these propositions ?’¢ 


We have the testimony of Mr. Mill himself, as to the fitness 


of women to control and direct the votes of their husbands and 
fathers :— 


* ©Considerations,’ p. 83, + Ibid., p. 83. Ibid., p. 83. 
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‘How rarely,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘is the wife’s influence on the side 
of public virtue, how rarely does it do otherwise than discourage any 
effort of principle by which the private interests or worldly vanities 
of the family can be expected to suffer. Public spirit, sense of duty 
towards the public good, is of all virtues, as women are now educated 
and situated, the most rarely to be found among them ; they have 
seldom what in men is often a partial substitute for public spirit, a 
sense of personal honour, connected with any public duty. Many a 
man, whom no money or personal flattery would have bought, has 
bartered his political opinions against a few invitations for his wife, 
and a still greater number are made mere hunters after the puerile 
vanities of society because their wives value them...... In 
England the wife’s influence is usually on the illiberal and aunti- 
popular side ; this is generally the gaining side for personal interest 
and vanity . . .. . the man himself when he marries usually declines 
into Conservatism, begins to sympathise with the holders of power 
more than its victims, and think it his part to be on the side of 
authority.’* 


How far, if at all, this is true, it is beside our present pur- 
ose to inquire—it is sufficient to say, if Mr. Mill be right 
ib adds another to the list of bad influences against which 
it is desirable that the elector should have the shelter and pro- 
tection which the ballot would afford him. The Reports of 
Election Committees and Bribery Commissions show that in 
wives of a lower rank in society than that to which Mr. Mill’s 
description is applicable, ‘public spirit, the sense of duty 
‘towards the public good,’ is equally wanting. 

VIII. Mr. Mill next proceeds to deal with the following 
argument :-— 


‘That if the opinion of the non-elector is likely to make the elector 
vote more honestly or more beneficially than he would vote if left to 
himself, they are more fit to be electors than he is, and ought to have 
the franchise. That whoever is fit to influence electors is fit to be an 
elector. That those to whom voters ought to be responsible should 
be themselves voters, and being such should have the safeguard of the 
ballot to shield them from the undue influence of powerful individuals 
or classes, to whom they ought not to be responsible.’ ‘This argu- 
ment,’ continues Mr. Mill, ‘is specious, and I once thought it con- 
clusive ; it now appears to me fallacious—all who are fit to influence 
electors are not for that reason fit to be themselves electors. This 
last is a much greater power than the former, and those may be ripe 
for the minor political function who could not as yet be safely trusted 
with the superior. The opinions and wishes of the poorest and rudest 
class of labourers may be very useful as one influence among others 


* Mill, ‘ Discussions,’ &c., vol. ii. pp. 442, 443. Art. ‘ Enfranchisement 
of Women.’ 
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on the mind of the voters, as wel! as on those of the Legislature, and 
yet it might be highly mischievous to give them the preponderant 
influence by admitting them in their present state of morals and 
intelligence to the full exercise of the franchise.'’* 


If we may be allowed to say so of such an eminently clear 
thinker and writer as Mr. Mill, a thick mist hangs over this 
passage. What is the influence which those who, in their present 
state of morals and influence, are not themselves fit to vote, are 
to exercise over the voters ? 


‘Influence,’ says Bentham, whose authority Mr. Mill will not dis- 
pute, ‘is of two kinds—iniluence of will on wiil, influence of under- 
standing on understanding. In the exercise of the former arise all the 
evils occasioned by despotism or aristocracy. The exercise of the latter 
is no other than the exercise of human reason, a guide which, like other 
guides, is liable to err, but which, in political as well as private 
matters, is the only guide we can procure or ought to follow.’ 


We wish that Mr. Mill had given that which we cannot 
imagine, a concrete instance in which the poorest and rudest 
labourers in their present state of morals and intelligence can 
assist voters in the exercise of that power which yet they are not 
fit to exercise themselves. We wish also that Mr. Mill had shown 
how this influence of the rudest and the poorest, if it be not a 
mere phrase, asham, and a fraud, can be exercised without making 
them directors of the vote they are not fit to give; and what is 
the use of open voting except to tempt these rudest and poorest 
to revenge themselves on any voters who may honestly and 
conscientiously dissent from their opinions and wishes, and who 
vote accordingly, a temptation into which the rudest and poorest 
are not unlikely to fall. Witness the disclosures before the 
Trades Union Commissioners. Mr. Mill would of course limit 
the influence of these non-electors to that of their opinions and 
wishes on the mind of the elector, ¢.e., in Bentham’s words, the 
influence of understanding upon understanding, but then that 
influence can be not only as well, but better exerted with private 
than with public voting. 

The operation in relation to the two kinds of influence, the 
good and the bad, is clearly and forcibly stated by Mr. Bright :— 


‘Every good influence, every legitimate influence, would still exist. 
The rich man would still be rich, and would still be powerful ; in the 
nature of things it must be so. The educated man, the intellectual 
man, the benevolent man, the man of religious and saintly life would 
continue to exercise a most beneficent influence which the ballot I be- 
lieve would not in the slightest degree impair ; but the influence of 


* *Considerations,’ p. 83, 84. 
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the landlord or the creditor or the customer—the influence of the 
strong and unscrupulous mind over the feeble and the fearful—that 
influence would be as effectually excluded as I believe it could be by 
any human contrivance whatever.’* 


IX. Mr. Mill next indulges in some generalities on the benefit 
of publicity at all times, and especially in voting. 

‘The notion,’ Mr. Mill says, ‘is itself unfounded that publicity 
and the sense of being answerable to the public are of no use, unless 
the public are qualified to formasound judgment. Itis a very super- 
ficial view of the utility of public opinion to suppose that it does good 
only when it succeeds in enforcing a servile conformity to itself. To 
be under the eyes of others, to have to defend oneself to others, is 
never more important than to those who act in opposition to the 
opinion of others, for it obliges them to have sure ground of their own. 
Nothing has so steadying an influence as working against pressure.’ 


We must insert here the pithy comment of General Perronet 
Thompson on this last sentence :—‘ Has ever the man been seen 
‘who made himself a pressure? A mint of money for the man 
‘who ever made a pressure but for somebody else.’+ 


‘Unless,’ Mr. Mill continues, ‘when under the temporary sway of 
passionate excitement, no one will do that which he expects to be 
greatly blamed for, unless from a preconceived and fixed purpose of 
his own, which is always evidence of a thoughtful and deliberate 
character, and, except in radically bad men, generally proceeds from 
sincere and strong personal convictions, even the bare fact of having 
to give an account of their conduct is a powerful inducement to adhere 
to conduct, of which at least some decent account can be given. If 
anyone thinks that the mere obligation of preserving decency is not 
a very considerable check on the abuse of power, he has never had 
his attention called to the conduct of those who do not feel under the 
necessity of observing that restraint. Publicity is inappreciable even 
when it does no more than prevent that which can by no possibility 
be plausibly defended—than compel deliberation, and force every man 
to determine before he acts what he shall say, if called to account for 
his actions.’f 

As to the effects of ‘working against pressure,’ Mr. Mill’s 
error lies in requiring of the elector an amount of heroism or 
moral courage not likely to be found in ordinary men of any 
rank, and which it is unreasonable to ask of them. ‘ What 
business,’ to quote Mr. Gladstone, ‘have you to require heroism 
as acondition of the franchise ?” 

Mr. Mill does not explain to us why the elector in the dis- 


* Speech at Glasgow, 21st December, 1888. 
+ ‘Catechism of the Ballot,’ par. 176. 
t ‘ Considerations,’ p. 84. 
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charge of his duty is to be exposed to hardship or even annoy- 
ances from which other public servants in the discharge of their 
duties are protected. The juryman in his office, less important 
than that of the elector, is protected by privacy; the collec- 
tive opinion of the jury—the verdict —is given publicly ; but the 
deliberations of the jury are secret, and the opinion of each 
juryman is given privately, and it rarely happens that the 
public knows the vote or opinion of individual jurymen. The 
verdict, although unanimous in form, is in many cases the 
decision of the majority, to which the minority gives a reluctant 
acquiescence rather than an assent from real conviction. The 
juryman, in Mr. Mill’s words, is ‘ exercising power over others’ 
—power perhaps of life and death—nevertheless he enjoys the 
protection of private voting. It is doubtful indeed whether 
without it juries could be induced to act. What would be the 
condition of jurymen trying a rattening case in Sheffield or a 
Fenian case in Ireland if the part each took in promoting the 
verdict was taken in the light of day and subject to the control 
of public opinion. We have another instance of privacy given 
to public servants in the exercise of power over others, also 
extending to life and death, in the case of members of courts 
martial. Each member of such a court, before the proceedings 
begin, is required by the Annual Mutiny Act to take an oath, 
containing this clause :— 


‘I do further swear that I will not on any account, at any time 
whatsoever, disclose or discover the vote or opinion of any particular 
member of this court martial, unless thereunto required in due course 
of law.’ 


In this case, therefore, Parliament secures to each member of 
the court the protection of secrecy, by imposing on himself, as 
well as on his colleagues, silence as to the vote of each particular 
member. 

The question for Mr. Mill’s consideration is, Why should 
Parliament yearly give to the naval and military officer the 
protection which it refuses to the elector ? 

As to the good effects of publicity, if we examine the facts 
do we find that it does produce the good effects on the voter 
attributed to it by Mr. Mill ? The evidence before Bribery Com- 
missioners and at the trial of election petitions shows what the 
experience of everyone who has taken part in elections teaches 
him, that public voting is consistent with a ‘ preconceived and 
fixed purpose’ of taking bribes, proving the existence in many 
voters’ minds of ‘a sincere and strong personal conviction ’ that 
their votes are given them to make the best and most of. Nor 
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does the probability of having ‘to give an account of their con- 
duct’ act on them as an inducement of even the slightest power 
to give a careful and honest vote. Thirty-seven years ago Mr. . 
Grote said, ‘Public voting cannot convert a single elector from 
‘dishonesty, but it makes a thousand voters dishonest against 
‘their own intentions.’ 


This, no doubt, is so, and the result is thus forcibly stated by 
Mr. Bright :— 


_ ‘Every man who for want of the ballot votes contrary to his con- 
victions is a demoralized and degraded man. If not so before, he 
would feel it necessary for the sustaining of his character that he 
should turn round and belie the principles that he has up to that 
moment held, and declare that he holds contrary principles now, and 
therefore did not vote against the convictions of his conscience.’* 


In such cases, when the man has for two or three elections 
been subjected to what Mr. Mill calls the deadening power of 
custom, his political demoralization and degradation becomes 
complete. 

X. It is needless to discuss with Mr. Miil the question— 
‘Whether, if the people were fit for, and had obtained universal 
suffrage, the ballot would be desirable ?’+ In such a state of 
things the protection of the ballot, though it may not be needed 
by the voter against the dictation of a landlord or master, 
is needed by him against the dictation of a tyrant majority. 

XI. Mr. Mill continues his argument in favour of publicity 
(‘ Semper ubique et ab omnibus’) as follows :— 


‘The universal observation of mankind has been very fallacious if 
the mere fact of being one of the community, and not being in a 
position of pronounced contrariety of interest to the public at large, 
is enough to insure the performance of a public duty without either 
the stimulus or the restraint derived from the opinion of our fellow- 
creatures : a man’s own particular share of the public interest, even 
though he may have no private interest drawing him in the opposite 
direction, is not, as a general rule, found sufficient to make him do his 
duty without other external inducements.’ 


To this we reply in language which will commend itself to Mr. 
Mill’s respectful consideration, because it is that of his father :— 


‘There are occasions on which the use of the ballot is advantageous ; 
there are occasions on which it is hurtful. If we look steadily to 
the end to which all institutions profess to be directed, we shall not 
find it very difficult to draw the line of demarcation. A voter may be 
considered as subject to the operation of the two sets of interests—the 
one, interests arising out of the good or evil for which he is dependent 


* Speech at Glasgow, 21st Dec., 1858. . 
+ ‘ Considerations,’ p. 84. Ibid., 85. 
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upon the will of other men, the other, interests in respect to which he 
cannot be considered as dependent upon any determined man or men. 
There are cases in which the interests for which he is not dependent 
upon other men impel him in the right direction. If not acted upon 
by other interests, he will in such cases vote in that direction. If, 
however, he is acted upon by interests dependent upon other men, 
which latter interests are more powerful than the former, and act in 
the opposite direction, he will vote in the opposite direction ; what is 
necessary, therefore, is to save him from the operation of those inte- 
rests. This is accomplished by enabling him to vote in secret, for 
in that case the man who could otherwise compel his vote is igno- 
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in what direction it has been given; in all cases, therefore, in 


which the independent interests of the voter, those which, in pro- 
priety of language, may be called his own interests, would dictate the 
good and useful vote, but in which cases at the same time he is liable 
to be acted upon in the way either of good or of evil, by men whose 
interests would dictate a base or mischievous vote, the ballot is a 
great and invaluable security. In this set of cases is included the 
important instance of the votes of the people for representatives in 
the legislative assembly of a nation. Those interests of each of the 
individuals composing the great mass of the people for which he is 
not dependent upon other men, compose the interests of thenation, but it 
is very possible for a majority out of any number of men to be acted 
upon by the will of other men whose interests are opposite to that of 
the nation. It is therefore of the highest importance that they 
should be protected from that influence. There is, however, another 
set of cases in which those interests of the voter which have their 
origin primarily in himself and not in other men, draw in the hurtful 
direction, and in which he is not liable to be operated upon by any 
other interests of othermen than those which each possesses in common 
with the rest of the community. Ifallowed in this set of cases to vote in 
secret, he will be sure to vote as the sinister interest impels. If forced 
to vote in public, he will be subject to all the restraint which the 
eye of the community fixed upon his virtue or his knavery is calcu- 
——— and in such cases the ballot is only an encouragement 
evil. 


Let us apply this abstract reasoning to a concrete case, the 
facts of which we take from the address in which Captain 
Maxse thus describes the causes of the Liberal defeat at 
Southampton :— 


‘The main causes of our defeat, in the interests of national morality, 
cannot be too loudly proclaimed. They are coercion and corruption. 
A number of men belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, to 
the Dock Company, and to various yards belonging to private 


* Mill’s ‘History of British India,’ yol. iii. p. 507. 
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owners, feared, the labour market being overstocked and winter at 
hand, to vote conscientiously, that is, honestly. They felt that if 
they recorded their votes for the Liberal candidates disastrous conse- 
quences would ensue to themselves and their families. [This is the 
operation of those interests for which these voters are dependent upon 
other men.|] It was rarely necessary to resort to direct menace in 
order to produce this feeling, the intimation being generally con- 
veyed circuitously through obsequious subordinates, who knew well 
how to impart an unmistakeable impression without compromising 
employers or heads of departments ; but in whatever way done, the 
effect was conclusive on the minds of the men engaged at the various 
yards referred to. [These are Mr. Mill’s external inducements. ] 
I am prepared to maintain, as the experience of a close personal 
canvass, that an overwhelming majority of working men in South- 
ampton are in favour of the ballot, yet they have been compelled to 
declare themselves represented by men who are pledged to resist its 
introduction.’ 


This address suggests another reply to Mr. J. S. Mill. The 
public opinion in any one of these yards would no doubt be in 
favour of all the men voting the same way, and each man would 
be subject to the ‘ stimulus of the opinion of his fellow-creatures’ 
to give a dishonest vote, and to the ‘restraint’ of that opinion 
from voting conscientiously. Not only the Liberal cause in 
Southampton, but public morality would have been promoted, 
had the votes of these workmen, like the votes of some other 
British workmen, been taken in the same way as in Sydney or 
Melbourne. 

We resume our extracts from Mr. J. 8. Mill:— ; 


‘ The proposition that the electors, when they compose the whole of 
the community, cannot have an interest in voting against the interest 
of the community, will be found on examination to have more sound 
than meaning in it. Though the community as a whole can have, as 
the terms imply, no other interest than its collective interest, any or 
every individual in it may.’ * 

As to this, we must remind Mr. Mill of his essay on ‘ Liberty,’ 
and of the need there is to protect the individual and his 
interests against the tyranny of the community. 

Mr. Mill proceeds— 


‘A man’s interest consists of whatever he takes an interest in. 
Everybody has as many different interests as he has feelings, likings, 
or dislikings, either of a selfish or a better kind. It cannot be said 
that any of these by itself constitutes “his interest ;” he is a good 
man or a bad according as he prefers one class of his interests or 
another.’+ 


* ¢Considerations,’ p. 85. + Ibid., p. 85. 
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Accepting Mr. Mill’s definition of a good man—good, that is, 
in relation to electoral matters—that it is he who prefers the 
public good to his selfish interests, then we should take out of the 
way of timid and dependent voters everything which hinders 
their acting as good men, and for this purpose adopt that 
mode of voting which will as much as possible prevent or lessen 
the operation of the voter’s selfish interests. We should also 
throw every hindrance in the way of those who would operate 
on those selfish interests by any external inducement, whether 
in the shape of fear of loss or hope of gain, on account of the 
man’s voting in a particular direction. And how can this be 
done except by preventing such persons knowing how any 
particular man votes ? 


‘If, said Mr. Grote, ‘we possessed the power of breathing into 
English voters a new heart and spirit, so that they should become 
insensible to all the threats and temptations of the private seducer, 
and open only to the admonitions of those who came to guide their 
rational and conscientious preference ; if we could operate this great 
moral improvement in the bosoms of the voters themselves, should 
we not eagerly hasten to do it without a moment’s delay? I know 
that human power reaches not so far as that, but I know that the 
ballot will go near to accomplish the same end, not indeed by recti- 
fying all the moral infirmity of the voter, but by breaking the force 
of those seductions which would otherwise overpower it.’ * 


Mr. Mill continues— 


‘A selfish man will prefer even a trifling individual benefit to his 
share of the advantage which his country would derive from a good 
law, because interests peculiar to himself are those which the habits 
of his mind both dispose him to dwell on and make him best able to 
estimate.t 


Therefore let the mode of voting be such as to take away 
from those who would give the selfish man a sovereign for his 
vote all security they have got what they paid for, and so 
protect the selfish voter from the temptation to prefer the 
trifling advantage of a sovereign ready money to his share of 
the good which the country would derive from, for example, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Again— 

‘A great number of the electors,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ will have two 
sets of preferences—those on private and those on public grounds. 
These last are the only ones which the elector would like to avow. 
The best side of their character is that which people are anxious to 
show, even to those who are no better than themselves. People will 


* ‘Debate on the Ballot,’ 1833. + ‘ Considerations,’ p. 85. 
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give dishonest or mean votes from lucre, from malice, from pique, from 
personal rivalry, even from the interests or prejudices of class or sect, 
more readily in secret than in public.’ * 

Although this passage is written by the author of ‘ Logic : 
Ratiocinative and Inductive,’ we venture to say it is extremely 
illogical. Voting by ballot would prevent no man avowing 
his preferences, but it would shield him from the temptation to 
vote from motives of lucre, malice, pique, or personal rivalry. 
The inducement to vote from such motives is that the person 
whom the vote is intended to gratify or displease knows how it 
is given ; if the vote be secretly given, this knowledge becomes 
impossible, and the mean motive loses its power. Therefore, it 
is not true that people will more readily vote from mean motives 
in secret than in public. 

‘Cases exist,’ says Mr. Mill—‘ they may come to be more frequent— 
in which almost the only restraint upon a majority of knaves consists 
in their involuntary respect for the opinion of an honest minority. 
In such a case as that of the repudiating States of North America, 
is there not some check to the unprincipled voter in the shame of 
looking an honest man in the face.’ + 


Mr. Mill states a theoretical proposition, and then seeks to 
prove it by an imaginary case. Where are the facts which 
support his statement ? We in England have open voting, and 
along with it have open bribery. Did the involuntary respect 
which, according to Mr. Mill, the majority of knaves in Totnes, 
Bridgwater, Yarmouth, or Beverley must have felt for the 
honest minority of their townsmen, prevent their selling their 
votes in the most barefaced and unblushing manner ? 

Mr. Mill thus concludes his denunciation of the ballot :— 


‘Since all this good would be sacrificed by the ballot, even in the 
circumstances most favourable to it, a much stronger case is requisite 
than can now be made out for its necessity, and the case is continually 
becoming still weaker to make its adoption desirable.’{ 


We close our review of Mr. Mill’s considerations on the 
ballot by applying to them the following words. His argu- 
ments 


‘Are mostly metaphysical, resting on considerations prior to, and 
therefore independent of experience, appealing to abstract maxims and 
re He only presents to us the limited and qualified 
propositions which experience has established without their limitations 
and qualifications, and elevates them into principles by'a iash generali- 
zation which strips them of whatever truth they originally professed.’ § 


* ‘Considerations,’ p. 85. Ibid., p. 85. Ibid., p. 85. 
§ ‘Speeches and Letters on Reform.’ By Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
Preface, pp. 3, 4, 5. 
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There are two noteworthy omissions from what professes to 
be an exhaustive discussion of the ballot: Ist. Of all but the 
slightest mention of bribery as a deep-rooted and spreading 
evil. 2nd. Of all consideration of the ballot as a means of 
preventing it. Yet Mr. Mill has referred to the increasing 
desire of des nouveaux riches to enter Parliament as the shortest 
way to social position; as a proof that ‘we are in danger of 
falling under the rule of a plutocracy,’ he foretold that the 
futurity provided for us by the Tory Reform Bill is ‘that the 
‘ small householder will generally get on the register at some 
‘other person’s expense, and that many will go further, and 
‘take payment in a grosser and more shameless form ;’ and he 
eave expressed his lamentations at the employment at the 
ast general election of money, ‘on a deplorable scale,’ for 
corrupt purposes. These omissions are therefore remarkable. 

Mr. Mill has engaged our attention so long that we have 
only space for the most cursory notice of the Government 
measure and the debate on it. 

The bill is founded on the electoral laws of the Australian 
colonies, which have been in operation for the last twelve years, 
with the result thus described in a recent Parliamentary paper 
by a hostile witness, Mr. Du Cane, the Conservative Governor 
of Tasmania :— 


‘Taken in connection with the system of nomination in writing 
[which the Ministerial measure proposes to adopt in this country], 
it secures perfect order and tranquillity during the progress of the 
election, and permits every voter to record his vote for the candidate 
of his choice without fear of hindrance by intimidation or violence 
of any kind.’ 


Mr. Du Cane also makes an admission, the value of which 
those conversant with elections will appreciate :— 


‘The class of bribery, however, which has for years past been most 
prevalent in England [e.g., as in the Norwich election of 1868}, viz., 
the keeping a large sum in reserve till a certain critical period of the 
afternoon, and making its employment contingent upon the then 
published state of the poll, is undoubtedly frustrated here by the want 
of any accurate knowledge of the state of the poll until its final 
declaration by the returning officer.’ 


The debate turned almost entirely on the details of the 
measure; nothing was said against its principle which had not 
been already and better said by Mr. Mill. Much time was 
wasted in discussing proposals to tamper with the perfect 
secrecy of the vote, in order to prevent or to detect personation ; 
supporters and opponents of the measure alike forgetting that 
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the offence of personation consists in A representing himself to 
be B, and voting in his stead, wholly irrespective of the 
question for what candidate he votes, which fact need not be 
proved on the trial. If this be borne in mind next session, it 
may save much time and talk. 

We rejoice in the determination of the Government to again 
press the measure on Parliament during the coming session. 
The enormous and increasing expenditure on corrupt and 
demoralising purposes at elections; the fact that our municipal 
elections are yearly made schools of corruption, and that by 
them the habit of taking bribes is strengthened and increased 
amongst the people; the injury to truthfulness and conscience 
caused by large numbers of men voting for the supporters of 
measures of which in their hearts they disapprove, make the 
purification of our elections a social and moral reform of 
primary importance. 

Considering the question politically, experience shows that 
the necessity still exists of protecting the dependent elector 
from intimidation by those above him. Witness the intimida- 
tion and punishment of Nonconformist electors in Wales, the 
struggle in Ireland between the priests and the landlords which 
shall be master of the tenant’s vote; and if the ballot is 
needed as a shield against the squire, the rector, the steward, 
the banker, the attorney, and others, on whom varivus classes 
of electors are dependent, it is still more necessary to protect 
the workman elector from the tyranny of his fellows, of the 
majority of his own class, and the leaders of strikes, trade 
unions, and workmen’s associations. Some persons—like Mr. 
Mill—may fear that the morals of the people will be affected 
by secret voting; that falsehood and dissimulation will be its 
natural results ; that men will make promises which they have 
no intention of keeping, and suspicion and mistrust will arise 
where confidence and reliance now prevail. To such we com- 
mend the fact that promises freely made would be as faithfully 
kept under the ballot as they now are; and with regard to 
promises purchased by corruption, or wrung from fear, they 
belong to that class of engagements which, bad in their 
beginning, are only made worse by performance. Generally 
speaking, citations from the writers of antiquity are little 
applicable to our system of government and our code of morality ; 
but there is a passage with reference to the morality of the 
ballot in a speech of the greatest of Athenian orators, alike true 
in principle and forcible in expression, and applicable to all 
times and to ali countries, which we will here transcribe, as the 
most fitting conclusion to our argument :—‘ If,’ said Demosthenes, 
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in his speech on the false embassy, addressing an assembly of 
500 judges who were about to vote by ballot, ‘there be any 
‘man here sufficiently unfortunate to have been betrayed into a 
‘corrupt engagement to vote against his conscience and his 
‘country, let him bear in mind that to the fulfilment of that 
‘ promise he is not bound; that those with whom he has entered 
‘into that profligate obligation will have no knowledge of its 
‘performance, but that there is a Divinity above us who will 
‘take cognizance of his thoughts, and know whether he shall 
‘have fulfilled that duty to his country which is paramount to 
‘every other obligation. Your vote is secret; you have 
‘nothing to apprehend, for safety is secured to you by the 
‘wisest regulation your lawgivers ever yet laid down.’ 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Historical Essays. By Epwarp A. Freeman. Macmillan 
and Oo. 1871. 


This volume impresses us not so much with Mr. Freeman’s enormous 
capacity for facts, as with his capacity for facts of a certain order, and for 
retaining that order discharged absolutely from reference to facts of any 
other order. Political events, political developments, political transmuta- 
tions, all that belongs to the anatomy of the body politic, Mr. Freeman 
has taken to be his province. These purely political phenomena Mr. 
Freeman has tracked with an ingenuity, a patient and critical research, 
with akeen sense of analogy, with a fine sense of the value of small things 
so long as they are facts, and with a broad apprehension of their wider 
and international (if still political) relations, that reach an almost ideal 
excellence. We entertain some doubt, however, whether conclusions 
that seem to be founded on one order of facts are true of al orders. 
One of the most characteristic, if now least important, essays in this 
volume maintains a thesis which, superficially stated, no one now denies. 
Thanks chiefly to Mr. Freeman and his untiring iterations of it, we all 
now, in some sense, believe in the ‘continuity of English history.’ We 
have ceased to date modern English history from the Norman Conquest. 
We no longer ascribe our institutions, our laws, the very mould and 
structure of society, to William I. Even in those matters in which the 
pressure of Norman influence did most to change the form of the 
national organization, recent investigations have carried the origin of that 
modification further and further back. The process of feudalization, as 
there were analogical reasons for believing, is shown to have been in an 
advanced stage in pre-Norman times. We are therefore with Mr. 
Freeman in all that he asserts. As an argument against subversion, his 
reasoning is conclusive and final; as an argument — revolution, it 
seems to us to require modification. Whatisa revolution? A funda- 
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mental change in the administrative agencies, a transformation of the 
spirit of the constitution, a new vesture given to habits and customs, the 
introduction of new ideas, the development of new sentiments. Al! this, 
we think, can be shown to have followed the Norman invasion. As Mr. 
Freeman is fond of proving general propositions by particular instances, 
let us give an example. No social force, we presume to assert, has 
exercised a more potent influence in English history than the institution 
of chivalry. That institution was an outgrowth of the military spirit, 
which had no existence in old English society because it is imperial in its 
nature, and not local or municipal. Alien as it might therefore seem to 
be, it entered into the very marrow of the ‘ social organism, created a new 
order of sentiments, developed a code of manners and fashions, and gave rise 
to the most characteristic of the national sports and pastimes. The intense 
modern passion of love, for example, of which the modern drama in some 
sense, and the modern novel in every sense are the offspring, can be traced 
back to it in a line of direct filiation. If these and similar orders of con- 
siderations had had their due place in Mr. Freeman’s mind, probably the 
edge would have been taken off his extreme assertion of ‘the continuity ’ 
of English history. But Mr. Freeman’s mind is (if he will excuse the 
adjective) of Anglo-Saxon simplicity. His styleis Saxon in its strength, 
its clearness, its bareness, and in the absence of those Romance elements 
which are essential to a perfect command of the English language over 
its whole range. His hero-worship, his enthusiasms are Saxon. His 
politics are Saxon. And his moral judgments, in their absence of light and 
shade, and of delicate discrimination, are altogether Saxun. We suppose it 
must be owing to the same Saxon simplicity of mind that Mr. Freeman 
despises the eminently French science of the philosophy of history. A 
broad-minded critic in the Pall Mall Gazette mildly suggests that there 
is surely a movement of ideas as well as a process of events. But there 
is something more than that to be said for the philosophy of history. 
Laborious investigators like Mr. Freeman are indispensable, and we can 
understand their contempt for loose and inaccurate writers who theorise 
about facts they imperfectly know. But laborious investigators like Mr. 
Freeman would investigate in vain if there were no science of history. 
Facts are of use only in so far as they have a meaning, and it is for the 
philosophy of history to explain their meaning. There is a ‘movement 
of ideas ;’ but there is also a development of the social organism. There 
is a development of all those agencies, products, laws, regulations, 
opinions, and sentiments which together constitute the industrial, the 
political, the legal, the ecclesiastical, the municipal, the military organiza- 
tions. With these developments—the origin, causes, progress, and con- 
ditions of them—the philosophy of history concerns itself. Mr. Freeman 
is a great historian, and his writings have created an epoch in the study 
of history. But there will be greater historians than Mr. Freeman, not 
because they may be more splendidly endowed, but because they will be 
armed with the powerful engine of a new method, created by the recent 
immense advances in the sciences which deal with inorganic nature, 
man, and society. We do not presume to censure Mr. Freeman because 
he chooses to be blind to all this; nor is our criticism incompatible with 
profound admiration for his quite essential services. But Mr. Freeman 
ought to recognise the limits of his province, and he has no title to sneer at 
historians who, like Mr. Pearson, tind in history something more than 
annals, however severely he may rebuke their inaccurate acquaintance 
with facts. We hope, too, Mr. Freeman will discover some day that in 
well-regulated minds there is no necessary connection between a belief 
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in the science of history, and disbelief in the ‘existence and free-will 
both of God and man.’ Perhaps he will discover it when he finds out 
that Mr. Buckle (in whose ‘ school’ he professes he has not ‘ graduated ’) 
has not said the last word on that subject. So much we have thought it 
right to say in deprecation of some of Mr. Freeman’s more extreme 
judgments. But we should do injustice to our sense of the great worth 
of these essays if we left the impression that they contained little more 
than extreme judgments. Many of them are the records of Mr. 
Freeman’s triumphs. On at least four subjects he has been the chief edu- 
eator of public opinion. That English history begins with the Teutonic 
Conquest ; that it is in some sense a continuous evolution; that Scotland, 
as an independent kingdom, is of modern formation; that the map of 
modern Europe and the map of medieval Europe are two quite different 
things, are facts in relation to which Mr. Freeman has given the final 
form and pressure to history. The essay on the ‘ Franks and the Gauls,’ 
which deals with the last of these, is a masterpiece of clear narration and 
powerful statement. It shows Mr. Freeman at his best, and what that 
is, they who owe to him their first accurate acquaintance with English 
history and a sound training in historical criticism will not require to be 
told. To readers of this journal the erudite and able paper on the 
‘Early Sieges of Paris’ will not be new. 


Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin. By Water 
Besant, B.A., and E. H. Patmer, M.A. Richard 
Bentley and Son. 

This is a careful, scholarly, and complete history of Jerusalem, from 
the year 30 A.D. to the present time—a period including ‘the siege and 
‘capture by Titus, the last revolts of the Jews, the Christian occupation 
‘of three hundred years, the Mahommedan conquest, the building by 
‘the Mahommedans of the dome of the rock, the crusades, the Christian 
‘kingdom, the reconquest of the city, and a long period of Mahommedan 
‘occupation, during which no event has happened except the yearly 
‘ flocking of pilgrims to the Church of the Sepulchre, and an occasional 
‘quarrel among the monks.’ To this history Mr. Besant has contributed 
the information derived from Western sources, written either in Latin or 
Langue d@’Oil; Mr. Palmer, the information to be derived from Arabic 
writers. It almost realizes the desideratum of which the author of the 
article on Mahomet in our present number despairs—namely, a combina- 
tion of Oriental and Occidental scholarship—the one narrative being 
Mahommedan, the other Christian. We need not say that the result is 
very valuable. The Arabic information has not before been presented to 
English readers. The joint authors disavow the pseudo-sanctity ‘with 
which most people write about Jerusalem, and simply try to tell the 
tragic story as it is. We must confess that, considering the story that 
has to be told, the narrative is somewhat cold and dull; it lacks descrip- 
tion and glow ; it gives information with scholarly accuracy and complete- 
ness, but we read listlessly, and forget what we have read. Is it the 
very transcendency of the incidents in the history of this nine times 
besieged and destroyed city that overpowers its historians ? As by far the 
most complete and accurate account of it that we possess, however, this 
volume cannot be too strongly commended. An interesting appendix 
discusses the question of the hol sites, in the light of the excavations 
conducted by Captain Warren. The great importance of the labours of 
the Palestine Exploration Society must be felt, and increasingly felt by 
all historians, Biblical students, and travellers. 
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Livy. Books I.—-X. With Introduction, Historical Examina- 
tion, and Notes. By J. R. Seerxey, M.A. Clarendon Press. 
In the volume before us we have an earnest of an edition of ‘ Livy’ 
which will bear a favourable comparison with the best of those existing 
in Germany. In England, hitherto, very little has been done for this 
author, of any critical cr historical value, and in Germany no editorial 
effort has secured even a reasonable amount of success and completeness. 
The failures have arisen from the fact that no preceding editors 
have combined the requisite historical knowledge with critical and 
grammatical acquirements; hence the result has been one-sided and 
unsatisfactory. But Professor Seeley combines both in himself, and 
possesses in an extraordinary degree all the leading qualifications for 
the task. He exhibits a complete mastery and control of the materials, 
an unusual amount of penetration and sagacity, great acuteness and 
success in interpreting difficult passages, unrivalled clearness and 
brilliancy of style, and withal a remarkable power of packing into a 
small compass a surprising amount of matter, without burdening the 
reader with an undue sense of compression. While he evidently knows 
how to correct and utilize the labours of Niebuhr, Schwegler, Newman, 
Lewis, Mommsen, and Ihne, he is capable of exercising an independent 
judgment on the critical materials furnished by Weissenborn, Hertz, 
Alschefski, and Madvig. 
In the introduction, Professor Seeley states that the editor of a 
classical author undertakes three things,—to furnish a true text, to 
explain linguistic difficulties, and to elucidate the subject-matter ; which 
leads him into the three distinct departments of Roman antiquities, 
Latin philology and grammar, and textual criticism ; and he expresses a 
confident hope that while his chief attention has been given to the first, 
it will be found that he has dealt conscientiously and thoroughly with 
the difficulties of idiom and construction which Livy presents. The 
discussion of the subject-matter in three chapters, consisting of ninety- 
eight pages, very properly precedes the text and notes. There the 
editor discusses three questions, in connection with the first book and 
the Regal Period. 1. 1s Livy’s account in the main true or false? 2. If 
false, by what process did it grow and obtain credit? 3. If false, is there 
contained in it a substratum of truth? In answering the first question, 
after giving a list (in the main an abridgment from Sir G. C. Lewis) of 
the historical authors regarded as sources of Roman history, he points 
out that between Fabius Pictor, the earliest Roman historian, and the 
foundation of the city, there isa chasm of 500 years. How, then, is it 
to be bridged over? on what was Fabius’ history founded? This leads 
him to examine another class of sources, which he divides into pure and 
impure ; the former comprising treaties, official documents, graven laws, 
list of magistrates, libri lintei ; the latter, funeral orations, inscriptions 
in private houses, and poems, such as those of Ennius and Nevius, which 
Niebuhr greatly over-estimates in regarding them as resembling the 
Niebelungenlied. Seeing, then, that the earliest historian wrote 500 
years after the beginning of the Regal Period and 300 after the end of 
it, the inevitable inference is that no historian of the Regal Period has 
‘in any considerable degree the character ofa witness.’ Beyond the above 
scanty public documents, which were greatly reduced by the Gallic 
capture, and the few inscriptions in private houses that survived it, there 
is nothing but unwritten tradition. Oral tradition is therefore the main 
source of early Roman history. But oral tradition could not transmit 
detailed and elaborate descriptions, as, e.g., the removal of the population 
ot Alba, and the battle between Romulus and Tatius. 
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This leads to an examination of the second question, the growth 
of traditional history, which Professor Seeley assigns to two prin- 
cipal influences. The first is the Euhemeristic, or ‘the principle of 
‘explaining the gods to have been famous men, worshipped out of 
‘gratitude after their death.’ The same theory, which led the historians 
to turn deities into human beings, led ‘hem to explain purely 
mythological stories into historical occurrences. For the application 
of this rationalistic principle to Evander, Cacus, ReaSilvia, &c., 
we must refer the reader to the work itself (pp. 20, and following). 
The second he calls the etiological influence, which is ‘ the desire to 
‘account for or explain anything that seems singular in manner or 
‘ usage, to find an origin for every remarkable institution, and to find 
* a founder for every conspicuous building.’ On this principle the Rape 
of the Sabines is interpreted to represent an endeavour to account for 
the Roman ceremonial of marriage, Numa Pompilius becomes an imper- 
sonation of religious usages, Tullus Hostilius of warlike institutions, &c. 
With Romulus the purely mythological period ceases, and the former of 
these two og ene is no longer applicable. For the remainder of the 
Regal Period, the etiological principle comes proportionably into play. 
These two principles are shown to account for most of the legends of 
regal Rome. In some cases, however, there are traces of external, 
especially of Greek, influence. Then comes the question, when all 
deductions have been made on these accounts, what substratum of 
truth’ remains, if any—and where is it to be found? What can be 
known of the Regal Period? His answer to this third question is 
‘nothing, I think, from the history books taken alone, and about that 
‘part of the history which deals with particular persons, nothing from 
‘any source. But concerning the relation of the Romans to other nations 
‘ and other Italian tribes, growth of the State . . . . the development of 
‘its political, religious, and legal ideas, we may gather sufficient infor- 
‘ mation to form an outline history.’ And for this the principal sources 
of information are—l. The physical geography and topography of the 
region in which the history transacted itself; 2. Comparative philology ; 
3. Comparative mythology; 4. Archeology; and 5. The later history 
of Rome; from which we may infer a considerable number of facts about 
the former. He selects the last, and in the light of it examines the 
principal institutions of regal Rome, e.g., king, patricians and senate, 
the comitia curata, &e. The result of the whole examination, which 
the author regards as very meagre, but one in every way probable, is 
clearly and succintly given on pp. 96, 97; the facts established are con- 
siderable in number, and important in character. For the rejection of 
the legendary part of Roman history satisfactory reasons are always 
assigned,-and what is retained is placed on a secure foundation. One 
is struck at the same time with the correctness of the author’s method, 
the acuteness and soundness of his judgment, and the clearness and 
conciseness of his exposition. While the introductory chapters constitute 
the most important portion of the present volume, the notes are of equal 
merit. Though none are given except where it is indispensable, yet 
there is scarcely a page where some important reading is not discussed, 
some obscure points cleared up in the fewest possible words, or some 
translation corrected, and all with the hand of an undeniable scholar. 
They are, of course, intended for the advanced student, and not for the 
tyro. All interested in such investigations will look forward with eager- 
ness to the remaining volumes. It is true the author has only just began, 
but dimidium facti, qui cepit, habet. 
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The Life and Reign of Edward I. By the Author of ‘The 
Greatest of the Plantagenets.’ Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday. 

This is really a recast and enlargment of ‘The Greatest of the 
‘Plantagenets. ‘Whole pages, sometimes whole chapters, merely 
‘reproduce what had been therein said. Perhaps one-third of the book is 
‘thus composed.’ The success of the previous ‘ sketch,’ which attempted 
to reconcile prevalent errors concerning the first Edward, has been a 
general desire ‘that a history, in the ordinary sense, of this great 
‘sovereign, and of the remarkable period in which he lived, might be 
‘given to the British public.’ This, after waiting several years in earnest 
éxpectation of the appearance of some such work, the author has here 
attempted. This is perfectly unexceptionable, only the title-page should 
not have given the impression of two distinct works. 

The author, with just reason, congratulates himself on the effect which 
his former work produced upon contemporary judgments of his hero. 
It was ‘a compilation made among the manuscripts of the British 
‘Museum in the leisure mornings of one spring and summer; and as 
‘soon as a fair copy had been taken, it was handed to the printer.’ The 
period of English history to which it referred, although an important 
one, had been comparatively neglected, and was consequently mis- 
apprehended. Edward had lain under unjust imputations, originating 
with Henry and Hume, two Scotchmen, whose partial and unscrupulous 
national sympathies led them to traduce Edward, that they might glorify 
Bruce and Wallace ; and for a century historians have been contented to 
follow uninquiringly in their steps. Until then, all historians, both 
English and foreign, agreed in delineating Edward as a wise and good 
king—an estimate endorsed by Fabian, Holinshed, John Foxe, Camden, 
Prynne, Rapin, and others. The estimate of Hume was confirmed by 
Burns’s song and Scott’s novels; even Sir J. Mackintosh could not 
withstand the clanship of his nation. He who had twice conquered 
Scotland, and sent Wallace and three of the family of Bruce to the 
scaffold, could not be other than an ambitious and unrighteous tyrant. 
Great, it is admitted, he was, but he used his greatness vilely. All high 
qualities of mental and moral excellence were denied him; in direct 
contradiction to the uniform testimony of early octet Eleven years 
ago ‘The Greatest of the Plantagenets’ was published, challenging the 
justice of this opinion. It led to a re-examination of the evidence and a 
reversal of the verdict. The Oxford Historical Society, with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith in the chair, received a paper on the book written by Professor 
Montague Burrows, which affirmed that the author had conclusively 
disposed of the leading Scotch fables, and had for the first time marked 
out the great outlines of the story. Mr. Goldwin Smith pronounced in 
favour of the high-minded motives of Edward. Wallace was ‘an irregular 
‘rebel, like the Neapolitan brigands of the present day.’ Professor 
Stubbs, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s successor, is equally emphatic in his 
laudation of Edward. ‘ His personal character,’ he says, ‘ was high, pure, 
‘and true;’ so is Professor Yonge, of Belfast, who says, ‘Among the 
‘rulers of mankind who have won for themselves a conspicuous and 
‘honourable place in the history of their country, Edward has no superior, 
‘and scarcely an equal.’ Sir E. Creasy says—‘ Few greater men have 
‘ever reigned ;’ Mr. Pearson—‘ The king was a consummate general, 
‘, . . large-minded towards mere Pgs enemies, but never 
‘pardoning baseness or broken faith ;’ ‘He was our first truly English 
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king,’ ‘the greatest of his race ;’ and in a volume of essays reviewed in 
another page, Mr. E. A. Freeman says—‘ He was the greatest and noblest 
‘king that England has seen for eight hundred years.’ Even Mr. Burton 
and Mr. Tytler admit that Wallace was not the hero that Scottish 
artiality has pictured him. The renown attaching to his name no longer 
as a — in history. To have vindicated the character of Edward, and 
proved that ‘he was more than wise and strong; he was upright, he 
‘was thoroughly honest; he was merciful and good,’ is no small service 
to history. ‘ 

Of the importance in the history of England of the period of Edward's 
reign we cannot now speak; it is equally, if not more momentous than that 
of the third Edward: as Professor Stubbs says, ‘the machinery is now 
‘complete ; the people are now at full growth.’ Our subsequent history 
is more strictly a development. We accept thankfully this careful, 
interesting, and very valuable contribution to our national history. 


The History of Israel. By Ewarp. Translated 
and Edited by J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A. Vols. III. 
and IV. Longmans. 
We give a hearty welcome to these volumes. Despite grave and 
obvious faults, they are, on the whole, the most valuable contribution of 
the season to the vast yet growing store of English Biblical literature. 
No gxpositor of the Old Testament Scriptures can afford to be without 
them. Indispensable to the ‘scholar,’ the ‘ master,’ however far he may 
have advanced, will find that he has much to learn from them. And 
1° while we urge every devout student of the Bible to use them, we are 
appy to believe that, here in England at least, very few such students 
will use them without pain. They offend at once our profoundest con- 
victions and the feelings that lie closest to our hearts. Our verdict on 
them is that of the rude bluff Roman on the weaker sex: ‘We cannot 
* do at all without them, nor can we do well’—that is, pleasantly—‘ with 
‘them.’ With the rarest critical virtues and gifts, Ewald combines the 
most glaring and aggravating defects. Learned almost beyond parallel, 
and moving lightly under his immense load of learning, he is imperious 
even to insolence. Of the finest critical tact, he often uses it with the 
caprice of a petted child. We are enchanted as we read him, and 
yet perpetually offended. We cry, in admiration, ‘ What erudition! 
what insight! what noble historical imagination!’ and yet it would 
often be a relief to exclaim, ‘ Much learning hath made thee mad!’ or, 
‘ Best gifts abused to vilest uses turn!’ 
His dogmatism is simply intolerable, because irrational. If in these 
volumes we do not hear quite so much as in Vols. I. and II. of the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth ‘ narrators,’ of ‘ editors,’ ‘ redactors,’ ‘ the 
Deuteronomist,’ ‘the author of the Book of Origins,’ we nevertheless 
hear of them to very weariness ; and that mainly because Ewald rarely 
condescends to offer us any reasons for assigning the different parts of 
one and the same book to different authors. The Psalms and the 
Prophecies are treated as dogmatically and capriciously as the historical 
writings: parts of Zechariah, for example, are said to have been written 
by ‘an unknown prophet,’ and certain psalms by Josiah, and even by that 
sumptuous and godless tyrant, Jehoiakim, who ‘did evilin the sight of 
‘the Lord, and filled Jerusalem with innocent blood,’ for no reason that 
we can discover, save that Ewald feels they must have been written by 
them. At times this imperious confidence in his own critical instinct 
lands him in the strangest conclusions: as when he asserts that, in his 
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later years, Solomon built altars to the gods of his Egyptian, Moabite, 
Sidonian, and Amorite spouses, not ‘from any weak tenderness towards 
his foreign wives,’ but simply in an admirable spirit of ‘ universal religious 
toleration ; he affirms that Solomon, a Hebrew and aservant of Jehovah, 
‘could have no reason for not building such altars, and coolly explains, or 
explains away, 1 Kings, xi. 1-8, by saying, that after the evils of this 
idolatrous course ‘had been long laid bare during the lapse of centuries, 
‘the Deuteronomic redactor of the history treated this point as ifthe 
‘ heart of the once wise king had in his old age been drawn away from 
‘ the religion of Jehovah into idolatry by his numerous heathen wives !’ 
No argument is given in proof that the well-known passage in the book 
of Kings was by ‘the Deuteronomic redactor’—indeed, this redoubtable 
personage is himself a mere shade evolved from Ewald’s consciousness, in 
true German fashion; nor are we presented with any reason for believing 
that even ‘the Deuteronomic redactor,’ should we grant his existence, 
was likely to be more accurately informed than his modern critic. 

This strange autocratic treatment of the documents of Scripture is 
sufficiently objectionable in any Biblical critic, however erudite and able he 
may be. But still more objectionable and distressing, at least to the devout 
English student, is the anti-supernaturalism which pervades these 
volumes. If Ewald does not attempt altogether toeliminate the super- 
natural from the Hebrew history and Scriptures, he very certainly seeks 
to reduce it to a ‘vanishing quantity.’ The predictions of the prophets, 
save in so far as they were the inspirations of men of fine political 
genius, were written after the event; if they are ascribed to a prophet 
who lived before the event, they are additions by some later hand. 
Miracles are but Hebrew methods of conceiving and representing 
critical events. And so the very differentia of the Bible are coolly 
stripped off it; and all that raises it above other books as high as the 
heavens are above the earth is withdrawn from it, save perhaps its 
superior moral tone. 

hese are heavy drawbacks to one’s pleasure in reading Ewald. 
Nevertheless, we must read him. In no other critic do we find a 
learning so profound blended with an insight so keen and an imagination 
so vivid and realizing. No other narrator and expositor of the Hebrew 
history is at once so concise and so comprehensive. In the first of the 
two volumes before us, for example, although it consists of but 320 pages, 
the histories of Saul, David, and Solomon, are depicted with a fulness 
and a dramatic force altogether unrivalled. In the second, the 
whole troubled story of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, from the 
Disruption to the Captivity, is compressed into a still briefer compass ; 
yet nowhere else do we find it told with touches so vivid, an equal power 
of characterization, or with such a masterly handling of all the details, 
down to the minutest, contained or implied in the historical and 
prophetic Scriptures. Whenever the histories or literatures of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Phonicia, Scythia, osculate with those of Judea, 
these too are pressed into the service, and made to contribute to the 
completeness of the picture. Nor will anything in the work strike the 
English reader more gratefully than the immense pains bestowed on the 
Hebrew forms of literature—historic, gnomic, prophetic, and poetic. 
Here, for the first time, he may trace that strange mystic stream, a true 
water of life, from its sources through all its windings and changes. 

It is quite impossible, in our limited space, to illustrate the larger and 
more striking excellencies of this noble work, or even adequately to 
express our sense of its value. It is a mine of treasures. Wherever it 
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is opened it is quick with novel and happy suggestions. A man might 
gain considerable reputation as a Biblical critic simply by following out 
some of the clues which are to be found on every page. - Of this lavish 
power of happy suggestion we may give one or two instances. Open 
Vol. iii., say at page 200, and turn over a page or two. Here, on page 
200, is a tiny foot-note, which sets us on the right track for studying 
that rare but significant title, ‘the Servant of Jehovah ;’ and suggests 
how much honour might attach to the name ‘servant’ or ‘slave of Christ,’ 
which, in his humility, St. Paul so constantiy assumed. A casual remark 
on page 202, gives a wholly new force to David’s ‘Sing among the heathen’ 
(e.g., Psalm xviii. 49), and shows how, by his conquests and the influence 
he exerted on neighbouring realms, the son of Jesse taught heathen races 
‘ the unique greatness’ of Jehovah. A sentence on page 203 indicates 
the remarkable and pregnant fact—yet who ever ford. it before ?—that, 
after his death, the arms borne by David in his wars were ‘ preserved as 
sacred relics in the temple’ for many generations (2 Kings xi. 10), a sign 
of the profound reverence in which his memory was held. Or take 
Vol. iv.; and here, in the compass of four pages (pp. 80—83), besides 
much else that is most valuable, we have such hints and suggestions as 
these ;—That, in all probability, the strange and austere sect of Rechabites 
had ‘ their aspirations aroused by the mighty spirit cf Elijah,’ that he was, 
in some sort, their spiritual founder ;—That ‘the schools of the prophets’ 
—one of the subjects on which we much need a learned and thorough 
essay—were originated at the same time, and grew out of the necessity 
there was for those who had not ‘ bowed the knee to Baal’ to band them- 
selves together against the heathen tyranny and licence of Ahab and his 
court; and that they learned the simple and austere habits of their life 
from the example of the great Tishbite, and the privations to which they 
were exposed as they fled and hid themselves from the triumphant 
idolatry of the time, in the solitudes of the desert ;—That Elisha was the 
‘ servant’ of Elijah, and was known as he who had ‘ poured water on 
the hands of Elijah; and that Gelazi was, in the same sense, the 
‘servant’ of Elisha, that is, his destined successor in the prophetic 
order—a suggestion which throws a still more lurid light on the sin and 
the punishment of Gehazi. And so we might go on through page after 
page, lighting constantly on some novel suggestion, some fresh theme for 
meditation, some clue to guide us to gainful research. But these speci- 
mens of the wealth of this goodly land, miserably insufficient as they 
are, must suffice. They may serve to indicate to the student of Scripture 
how much help of various kinds he may hope to get from this translation 
—an admirable translation it is—of Ewald’s great work; than which, 
with all its drawbacks, we know no more valuable and indispensable 
guide to a large and accurate apprehension of ‘ the history of Israel.’ 


Phenicia and Israel. A Historical Essay. By Avaustus S. 
Wuxins, M.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Latin in Owen’s College. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

This essay has obtained the Burney prize, and is replete with the 
special learning required for the elucidation of the obscure and difficult 
tneme proposed by the adjudicators. All that Ewald, Movers, Lenormant, 
Kenrick, have said on the relations between Pheenicia and Israel, and all 
that has been brought to light by Egyptologers and Assyrian scholars to 
illustrate the political, social, religious, influences exerted upon Israel by 
the contiguity, mercantile energies and religious ideas of Phoenicia have 
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been laid under contribution. We have not space to show the grounds of 
Mr. Wilkins’s argument touching the close relation in speech, religion, and 
race between Pheenicia and Canaan, nor to discuss his theory of the date 
and dynasty of the Exodus, nor to expound his sketch of the fierce attrac- 
tions that the sensuous, voluptuous ritual of Phoenician nature-worship 
had forthe Jews. Our author has adopted many—perhaps too many— 
of the speculations of the school of Ewald touching the history and’ 
literature of Israel, though he justly rebukes Ewald’s dogmatism and 
arbitrary assumptions. The Old Testament records reveal to Mr. 
Wilkins ‘not an isolated instance of favoritism, but a typical instance 
‘ of the training of all the families of men for the coming of the life and 
‘light of the world.’ Still he shows us with reverence, that ‘ it was of 
‘ vitai importance to the Divine scheme for the education of the race that 
‘a firm and hereditary belief in the one living and true God should be 
‘ maintained in one selected people ;’ and he makes the profound sugges- 
tion that if the charms of Hellenic mythology (is there not some 
anachronism in the supposition?) rather than that of Phoenician licentious- 
ness had been exerted upon the favoured people, not only the lowest, but 
even the mightiest spirits of the nation might have been led astray from 
the faith of their fathers ; and where, then, would have been the spring 
of living water, which, when the appointed time had come, and its 
fountains were unsealed and purified by the Incarnate Lord, broke forth 
once more for the healing of the nations? We heartily thank Mr. 
Wilkins for his thoughtful, learned, and eloquent essay. 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. Vol. I. 
1812—1842. Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Forster bids fair to become the literary biographer of his genera- 
tion, and certainly this will add no ‘new terror to death,’ in the feeling 
of any of his contemporaries. Many persons haye written a greater 
number of biographies ; but taking into account number, illustrious 
subjects, and biographical excellence combined, no writer of our gene- 
ration has so prominent a place in this department of literature as Mr. 
Forster. Not to speak of his political biographies of Sir John Eliot and 
Cromwell, he has written biographies or biographical sketches of De Foe, 
Steele, Churchill, Foote, and Oliver Goldsmith,—the last one of the few 
classical biographies of our language. _ His own personal friendship with 
Landor and Dickens indicated him as the only possible biographer of both 
these illustrious men. It is scarcely a disparagement to say of these two 
later biographies that they are not 1n entireness and satisfactoriness equal 
to their predecessors. A biography founded upon historical studies, free 
from the restraints of contemporary susceptibilities, must necessarily differ 
from a biography of a man, the social conditions and surroundings of whose 
life still remain. It is indeed a balance of advantages. We get in the latter 
case a minuteness of information, and a vividness of personal impression 
within the range permitted to the biographer which is perhaps more than 
a compensation for necessary reserves. Mr. Forster’s friendship with both 
Landor and Dickens was very intimate. With the latter it was most confi- 
dential and tender, and was sustained in uninterrupted intercourse for more 
than thirty years. Itbegan with the beginning of Dickens's literary life, 
and grew more and more affectionate to the end. The letters of Dickens 
to Mr. Forster overflow with an exuberant and almost womanly attach- 
ment and tenderness. Mr. Forster was the literary adviser and censor of 
his friend’s productions—eyery proof, and often the MS., being submitted 
to his judgment. In all Dickens’s negotiations with publishers—not 
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always smooth—he was his ‘attorney.’ He was his daily companion in 
his rides, and the sharer of most of his excursions. He was his most 
favoured correspondent. Indeed, in the entire volume there is scarcely a 
letter or a quotation from a letter that was not addressed to Mr. Forster. 
It was, moreover, an understanding between the friends, that if Mr. 
Forster was the survivor he should discharge the office of biographer. 
Happily no living man is better qualified. 

In examining a literary biography like this it is almost impossible to avoid 
comparisons. Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ and Lockhart’s ‘ Lif» of Scott,’ 
immediately suggest themselves as the standards and tests of success. And 
it may as well be said at once, that both remain unapproached ; although 
Mr. Forster’s own ‘Life of Goldsmith’ does as much for Goldsmith as either 
Boswell or Lockhart could have done. How much of the character of a 
biography depends upon its subject may be seen by a comparison of Mr. 
Forster’s two biographies of his personal friends, lease and Dickens. 
Johnson was a professional talker, and Boswell had little to do but report 
his conversations ; his fidelity in doing this is his excellence. Scott was an 
encyclopedia of legend and anecdote, and, moreover, lived an exciting 
and even romantic personal life, so that Lockhart, his son-in-law, had 
the most splendid materials, and the most exceptional advantages for his 
work. And it may be added concerning another biography, almost per- 
fect of its kind, that Dr. Arnold was a great letter-writer, and that Dean 
Stanley had little to do but collect and arrange his correspondence. Mr. 
Forster’s great merit as a biographer may be inferred from the fact, that 
he has produced two biographies so dissimilar, and yet each so faithful a 
portrait of its subject. Scarcely any two men present such broad contrasts 
as Landor and Dickens. Landor’s massive geniusand great classical culture 
were allied to a rugged and volcanic nature, that no ordinary social forces 
could restrain, and were developed in a passionate, morbid and painful 
personal history. Dickens’s pictorial genius and self-culture belonged to 
a far shallower man, whose passions never interfered with their indus- 
trious and uneventful development, and whose life, from the beginning of 
his literary career, furnished little to record, except the mental history of 
his books. Then again, although a brilliant conversationalist, Dickens in- 
dulged in no authoritative dicta as Johnson did, nor in mystic monologues 
like those of Coleridge. Nor was he a professed wit, exploding in puns and 
epigrams like Hooke, or Rogers, or Jerrold, or Sidney Smith; there was, we 
suspect, little in hia conversations that even Boswell could have re- 
ported ; and although a humorous and clever letter- writer, he does not seem 
to have had many correspondents, or to have passed his choicest thoughts 
and fancies through his letters—his American journal-letters excepted, 
avowedly written for the purposes of his book, and which were addressed 
to Mr. Forster. Exceptions have been taken to passages in both the 
memoirs, in their relation to living persons and susceptibilities—it would 
have been a marvel ifthey had not ; but we are disposed to think that no 
biographer could on the whole have discharged his very difficult task 
under the guidance of a sounder judgment or of more delicate con- 
sideration. 

In sntenng Mr. Forster’s biography, therefore, it is necessary to bear in 
mind what Dickens was; the verdict to be given must be ruled by the 
canon whether or not he has presented atrue portrait. Judgment of Mr. 
Dickens is one thing, judgment of Mr. Forster’s biography of him is 
another. To us the memoir seems well-nigh perfect; first, because it is full 
of the flavour of Dickens’s distinctive genius. It leads in the direction 
of the popular instinct concerning Dickens, and confirms and satisfies it 
by exact knowledge and fuller revelation. It alters no judgment, but our 
kindly feelings towards him are deepened. We never feel enchained and 
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absorbed by him, as men of more spiritual and profound nature possess us. 
We never get so identified with him as to lose the sense of being specta- 
tors. We like him more than we love him, we admire him more than we 
submit ourselves to him. Of its kind and class the genius of Dickens 
was almost perfect. It was a humorous genius, but of an individual 
and distinct type. It was not the genius of Rabelais, or Swift, or Fielding, 
or Smollett, or Scott, or Thackeray. It was neither philosophical nor 
profound, savage nor bacchanalian, historical nor satirical. If one might 
suggest its genus by approximate kinds, it had the oddities of Charles 
Lamb, without his undertone of gentle sadness ; the fun of Hood, with- 
out his depths of pathos. Its analogue in painting is Cruickshank rather 
than Hogarth. It was kindly, humorous caricature of certain phases of 
life, as they present themselves, not to the benevolent philosopher or 
economist, but to the benevolent artist. Its basis was a high-toned, 
ingenuous, kindly nature, not religious in the mere spiritual sense of the 
term, nor profound in its emotional passions and possibilities. No man 
of much depth or delicacy of feeling could have made his own father, 
whatever his faults, sit for the portrait of Micawber, or could have 
recorded so stern a judgment and so lasting a resentment against 
his mother; when men cannot speak lovingly and reverently of their 
parents they are silent. Greater depth of reflection and sympathy would, 
we fancy, have disqualified some of the portraiture of the novels, for 
which, now that it is done, we are so thankful ; but Dickens had gentle and 
kindly affinities with whatever was good, and charities for whatever was 
evil, and intuitive tendencies to find the soul of good in things that 
are evil, and by a blessed chemistry of optimism to distil good out of evil 
itself; so that, like those of Scott, the novels of Dickens, although their 
distinctive field is amid scenes of squalid misery, and most degraded vice, 
may be put into the hands of children. No sentence written by Dickens 
ever sullied the most sensitive surface of innocence. The sympathies of 
Dickens were sensitive rather than passionate, strong and generous rather 
than wide. He evinces no sense of membership in a literary common- 
wealth. He tells us of romances he read in childhood, but never alludes 
to either his contemporaries or their works—not through any unworthy 
feclings, but apparently through sheer self-absorption. He lives in his 
own world of imaginative creations, borrowing little from books, but 
keenly observant of life. Not a single literary judgment or reading 
reminiscence occurs in his letters; they are all about himself and his 
literary purposes. He is not arrogant, quite the reverse, but he is very 
exigeant. A kind of naif consciousness of literary supremacy asserts 
itself, an inoffensive autocracy evinced in a thousand little amusing ways, 
which only hearty love and admiration could haye rendered tolerable to 
aman like Mr. Forster. 

He was marvellously acute in observation, and richly humorous in 
fancy, he inspired into his grotesque caricature just the requisite soupgon 
of delicate and kindly satire. His creations, therefore, were those of the 
pictorial rather than of the psychological artist. He has none of the 
searching thoughts of a Shakspeare, a Goethe, or a George Eliot. His 

athos is not very deep, it rarely passes into passion, but it is genuine and 
Findly, and has the power of touching to tender sympathies most ingenu- 
ous minds. 

Now just such Mr. Forster has portrayed him. The genius and the 
man which his writings indicated are precisely those which this biography 
reveals. 

The present volume may roughly be divided into three parts. First, 
the story of his childhood; and literary history scarcely records a tale 
of more touching pathos. It was known, of course, that he knew the 
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straits of poverty, and it was said that in ‘ David Copperfield’ he had told 
much of his own autobiography; but few suspected how bitter that 
poverty was, and what a literal transcript of his own endurances and 
feelings those of Copperfield were. At the same time, we cannot help the 
feeling which one or two expressions about ‘common men and boys’ seem 
to justify, that the retrospect, as told in the fragment of autobiography, 
had some elements of colour and feeling, which are to be attributed to 
the then subjective feeling of the novelist; although we by no means wish 
to intimate that, to a sensitive, delicate and imaginative lad like Dickens 
such a childhood must not have been intensely bitter. The tale of his 
drudgery in the blacking warehouse, pasting labels, has been told in all 

the newspapers, and we need not repeat it. We only remark, that in a 

far larger degree than was supposed, both in ‘ Copperfield’ and in ‘ Oliver 

Twist,’ he drew from life—drew, that is, some phases of his experience, and 

some aspects of his character, not all. In novels of sentiment, psychology, 

or doctrine, an author must draw upon his own experiences. It is not so 
necessary in novels of portraiture like those of Dickens; and yet we are 
not sure that there is not aimost as much autobiography in ‘ David 

Copperfield,’ as there is in ‘ Robert Falconer.’ Clearly few of Dickens’s 

characters were pure creations ; almost every one is a portrait, modified 

and exaggerated of course, for which at one time or another scm3 one had 
unconsciously sat. His childhood drudgery and school days were receptive 
experiences, destined hereafter to be richly productive. His education in the 
miseries of impoverished London life qualified him as no one else has 
ever been qualified to be its artist. The middle period is marked by the 
production of his first four or five works, the ‘Sketches,’ ‘ Pickwick,’ 

‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ and ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 

The twofold story is told of their literary conception and progress, and of 

their marvellous success. This, again, 1s a romance, equalled only by the 

success of Sir Walter Scott. The biography is a very curious handbook 
to the novels. The third period is the first visit to America ; concerning 
which Mr. Forster supplics much interesting material from Dickens’s letters, 
not introduced into the ‘American Notes.’ A more unmitigated dislike, 
not to say disgust, finds expression here than either in the ‘Notes’ or 
‘ Chuzzlewit,’ and we must say that it does not exalt either the discern- 
ment or nobleness of Dickens im our judgment. It produces the impres- 
sion of an unreasoning, petulant woman, rather than that of a reasoning 
mananda discerning philosopher. Dickens seems to have made no allowance 
for the wilderness of the West, nor for the ‘mixed multitude’ who were 
settling it. He seems to have been surprised that a ‘prospector’ had not the 
refinement of members of the Reform Club. Surely the high culture, 
refinement, and hospitality of Boston and New England should have 
shown him what Americans will become. It is amazing to read 

Dickens’s description of St. Louis and the West, to think that these were 

written only thirty years ago, and then to see these places as they are now. 

A greater solecism than these letters as a guide-book in the Western States 

as they now are, can hardly be conceived. Mr. Forster has produced the 

first part of a biography of his friend, which we again venture to say is 
well-nigh perfect. 

The Literary Life of the Rev. William Harness, Vicar of All 
Saints, Knightsbridge. By the Rev. A. G. L’Esrrance. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

These literary reminiscences follow those of Crabbe Robinson—/ongo 
intervallo as it respects quality, but very speedily as it respects time. 
Like Robinson, Mr. Harness was a literary Boswell, and some of the 
chief literary men of his day were his Johnsons. His lot was favourably 
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cast. Lord Byron was his schoolfellow at Harrow, and his residence 
during the greater part of his life was in London. He owed his 
fellowship in the charmed social circle of literary men to his con- 
versational and companionable qualities. He wasa delightful acquaint- 
ance, an intelligent connoisseur in literature, and a wise and gentle 
friend. His accidental association with eminent literary men, who valued 
these qualities, gave him his distinction, and justifies these reminiscences ; 
otherwise, like many equally accomplished and excellent men, he would 
have lived his exemplary life and passed away. 

Mr. Harness’s father was a friend of the Russells, and ‘ gave away’ 
Miss Russell to Dr. Mitford, the selfish secamp whom Mary Russell 
Mitford called father, and for whom she laboured with a devotedness 
that will be a permanent record in literature. Hence, through life, Mr. 
Harness and Miss Mitford were fast friends, and, in conjunction with 
Mr. L’Estrange, Mr. Harness prepared Miss Mitford’s biography. 

For Mr. Harness, Byron seems to have retained a strong post- 
schoolboy affection. Their active friendship continued until Byron 
finally left England, and the personal testimony to Byron’s good 
qualities which Harness bears will count for a good deal in the general 
summary of the unhappy poet’s character. Although he saw much of 
Byron, he affirms that he knew nothing but good of him. He disliked 
Lady Byron, and denounced Mrs. Stowe’s revelations as utterly untrue. 
The reminiscences of Byron are interesting, and the description of his 
morbid idiosyncracies account for many of the scandals about him. 
Mr. Harness’s testimony is just now of great value. 

The chief literary achievement of Mr. Harness was a not very able or 
successful edition of Shakspeare, of whom till his death he was an 
almost idolatrous worshipper. He was a great lover of the theatre, and 
tells us some good anecdotes of renowned actors and actresses—Mrs. 
Siddons, the Kembles, and Mr. C. Kean, especially. Many of the anec- 
dotes of the volume, however, are, if not old ‘Joes,’ yet told for the 
twentieth time: even Charles Lamb’s ‘full inside’ is repeated. Some, 
nevertheless, are new. Mr. Harness gives a circumstantial account of 
the celebrated enigma on the letter H so often attributed to Byron, but 
which was composed at Deepdene by Miss Fanshawe, who proposed to 
make him her heir, but he refused, she left him therefore only her 
etchings and manuscripts. From the latter Mr. Harness compiled a 
small volume of memorials. A good story is told of Sheridan’s wife: 
her husband’s solicitor found her one day walking ~ and down her 
drawing-room, apparently in a frantic state of mind. He inquired the 
cause of such violent perturbation. She only replied ‘that her husband 
was a villain.’ On the man of business further interrogating her as to 
what had so suddenly awakened her to a sense of that fact, she at length 
answered, with some hesitation, ‘Why, I have discovered that all the 
‘love-letters he sent to me were the very same as those which he sent to 
‘his former wife.’ At Deepdene the tone of conversation amused him 
much ; as when Rothschild observed to Hope that a man must be a poor 
scoundrel who could not afford to lose two millions, or replied to a 
nobleman who said he must be a supremely happy man, ‘I happy! 
‘when only this morning I received a letter from a man to say that Hd I 
‘did not send him £500 he would blow out my brains.’ A good 
anecdote, although by no means new, is told of Paley, who at a 
visitation dinner called out to a waiter, ‘Shut that window behind me, 
‘and open one lower down behind one of the curates.’ One of the 
best stories in the volume is of a clergyman, who was congratulating 
himself upon his spiritual success with a man condemned to die, 
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whose repentance was apparently so genuine that he obtained a com- 
mutation of his sentence. ‘I called to inform him of my success; his 
‘gratitude knew no bounds, he said I was his preserver, his deliverer, 
‘and here,” he added, as he grasped my hand in parting, ‘‘ here is your 
‘ Bible, I may as well return it to you; for I hope that I shall never want 
‘it again.”’ Mr. Harness was intimate with Dickens. When he was 
a parliamentary reporter, Joseph Hume complained that his speeches 
were not faithfully reported in the Times. The editor put on Dickens, 
as his ablest reporter, and the dissatisfied member very soon cried 
‘ Peccavi.’ Mr. Harness was an old clerical ‘Tory of the purest water. 
He defended private patronage, and most of the time-honoured abuses 
of the Church ; but he was a genial lovable man. Mr. L’Estrange has 
not displayed great abilities in compiling these memorials of his 
friend; but they are full of literary and social interest, and_deserve a 
place by the side of Crabbe Robinson's ‘ Diary.’ 

Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. 

Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 

The personal history of the man who founded the Society of Jesuits, 
which has played so important a part in the history of Christendom, 
should be full of interest to Protestants as well as Catholics. Butin spite 
of the merits of Mr. Stewart Rose's work, of which the second edition is 
now before us, it seems to us that the life of Loyola has yet to be written 
by some one, who, while sympathizing with the missionary ardour and 
heroic zeal of that extraordinary enthusiast, could discriminate between 
self-delusion and supernatural influence, between fable and fact, between 
superstition and true piety. This work may have proved edifying to 

. Catholics, and even Protestants cannot read it without a certain interest, 
it contains so much that is picturesque and romantic. But it is penned 
in a spirit of unbounded credulity. It is consequently devoid of much of 
the value which it should possess in an historical point of view. Thus 
the biographer records, as a fact, that in the crisis of a dangerous illness, 
Ignatius was favoured with a visitation of the apostle Peter, who promised 
that he should recover. On two or three occasions, while engaged in 
prayer, he was raised from the ground and remained suspended in the air. 
Other miracles of various kinds, generally romantic, are related quite as 
matters of course. But the most curiously characteristic of the miraculous 
incidents was a visit from the Virgin. We are told that one night as he 
was on his knees before an image of our Lady, and with a heart more 
than usually inflamed with love, was offering himself to Jesus Christ, by 
the hands of his Virgin Mother, to be his champion and servant for the 
remainder of his days, a sudden, violeut shock was felt throughout the 
castle, breaking the windows of the saint’s room, and making a rent in 
the wall ‘ visible to this day.’ His biographers are divided in opinion 
about this phenomenon, some taking it to be a sign of approbation from 
heaven, others as ‘ the last effort of despairing hell.’ At all events, the 
transformation in his character was from that moment complete. He had 
made the resolve which was to decide all his subsequent career. This act 
of self-devotion was rewarded by a transporting vision. The Virgin 
Mother appeared to him again with the infant Jesus in her arms. 
‘Standing before him at a little distance she regarded him, without 
‘ speaking, with a look of maternal tenderness, suffering him to gaze upon 
‘her, and feed his soul with her celestial beauty. ‘That look had ravished 
‘his soul! All that the world loves and prizes, all that had hitherto en- 
‘chanted and enthralled him now became wearisome or hateful to him.’ 

The room in which this visit was paid by Mary is said to have thence- 
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forth possessed a wonderful virtue. Pious persons sleeping in it were 
‘sweetly wakened in the night, their minds filled with heavenly consola- 
‘tions, while ungodly men felt the house tremble to its foundations, and 
‘beheld sights which struck terror into their souls.’ The tower of Loyola, 
in which these prodigies occurred, became afterwards one of the most 
famous of the holy places in Spain, the resort of countless pilgrims from 
all parts of Christendom. It is, however, for the sake of the following 
singularly illustrative example of chivalrous devotion that we pause so 
long here. Starting on his mission mounted on a mule, Loyola stopped 
at Arangazu, twelve miles distant, to pass the night in prayer in the 
church of our Lady; ‘thus,’ as Mariani piously expresses it, ‘ returning 
the visit which his heavenly mistress hud paid him.’ That a young fanatic, 
then quite illiterate—a courtly knight, whose imagination had been 
inflamed with the romance of chivalry, one who was going forth to fight 
against the world for the glory of the Lady who had ravished his soul, 
should faxcy that he was returning the visit of the ‘ Mother of God,’ and 
the ‘Queen of Heaven;’ er that Mariani should have adopted the idea 
without perceiving the revolting incongruity, or the profane suggestion of 
equality and familiarity, may be readily enough conceived. But that an 
English gentleman like Mr. Stewart Rose, in our own time, should see 
nothing but piety in the idea of a return visit from Ignatius Loyola to 
the Mother of the Redeemer, is certainly strange. Yet our author passes 
over the incident without a word of explanation. 

A great deal of the volume is filled with an account of the fantastic 
self-inflictions with which Loyola prepared himself fer his mission as the 
founder of a ‘company’ or militant band, whose vocation would be to 
ficht for Jesus and his Mother. If the hero of the story had been the 
victim of misfortune, and had bravely and meekly borne the calamities 
which Providence permitted to overtake him, the recital of his sufferings 
would be edifying. But he chose to be a providence to himself. He took 
his destiny out of the hands of God, and shaped it his own way, praying, 
watching, beating and starving himself almost to death, binding his bod 
in iron chains, wearing hair-cloth next his skin, covering himself wit 
rags, sleeping on the bare ground, and begging his food on his way to 
lectures in college, when abundance had been provided for him at the 
houses of his friends. How anyone can regard these self-tortures, this 
grotesque perversion of duty, this sensational devotion, this ambitious 
craving for startling effects, as a Divinely imposed discipline, or an 
edifying example to Christians, we are at aloss to comprehend. But 
Mr. Rose sees nothing to blame in the wildest freaks of his saintly hero. 
The more widely he departs from the simplicity of the Gospel—the less 
he is like Peter, or Paul, or Jesus Christ himself, the more his biographer 
seems to admire his spiritual achievements. But Loyola was politic even in 
his egstacies and his trances. He knew the spirit of the age in which he 
lived. At the outset he put to himself these questions: ‘If Francis did 
‘this great thing, and Dominic did that, why should not I, by the grace of 
‘God, do as much?’ And he adopted with wonderful courage, ardour, 
and perseverance, what he conceived to be the likeliest methods for ac- 
complishing the immortality of canonization, emulating the example of 
these potent saints. 

Memoir cf Chief Justice Lefroy. By his Son, Tuomas Lerroy, 
M.A., Q.C. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Co. 

Thomas Langlois Lefroy, who died in May, 1869—the day is not given 
—at the ripe age of 93, was the son of Lieutenant-Colonel Lefroy, of the 
9th Light Dragoons, the descendant of a Huguenot family that fled from 
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Cambray at the time of the Duke of Alva’s persecutions, and settled in - - 


Kent. Lieutenant-Colonel Lefroy, having served in Ireland, sold out 
and settled in Limerick in 1791. The son, educated at Dublin University, 
gave himself to the law, represented the University of Dublin for some 
years, became Chief Justice of Ireland, and, but for political exigencies, 
would have been Lord Chancellor. He was first and chiefly a good and 
a ro y religious man, his devotional habits being conscientiously main- 
tained, his letters breathing the spirit of one who walked closely with 
God, and his life being consistent and holy so as to command the respect 
of all who knew him. As a youth he was asevere and successful student, 
as aman he was a learned and able lawyer. Few men at the Irish bar 
have attained so high a legal reputation, and few judges have commanded 
greater respect. He was a Tory of the old school, conscientiously, but 
with much political and religious narrowness, opposed to Catholic eman- 
cipation, the Reform Bill, and indeed to every liberal measure which has 
marked the progress of the last fifty years. He was an uncompromising 
Church-and-State ‘lory. Had his views been maintained the Roman 
Catholics would still have been under disabilities, the English Parlia- 
ment would still have been under the control of borough-mongers, 
and the Irish establishment would still have been dominant. What a 
mercy it is to some good men that they are taken from the evil to come! 
The biography is dull and uninteresting, made up largely of extracts 
from political speeches and family letters. It tells us little about con- 
temporary events, and records neither anecdote nor observation that 
people will care to remember. The memoir of a man so able, and living 
through so long and eventful a period, ought to have supplied much 
richer material than this. Unconsciously, however, it does, in Lefroy’s 
charges (see pp. 82, 243), exhibit the great progress which, bad as Ireland 
now is, it has made since the union. 

Letters and Extracts from the Addresses and Occasional Writings 
of J. Beete Jukes, F.RS., F.G.S. Edited, with 
connecting Memorial Notes, by his Sisrer. Chapman and 
Hall. 1871. 

The late J. Beete Jukes, so well known, and so justly appreciated 
among contemporary men of science, was a geologist by nature. His 
family and friends designed that he should be a clergyman, but a strong 
bias, which almost amounted to an inspiration, awakened within the 
youthful student, while at Cambridge, by the now venerable Professor 
Sedgwick, secured to science the hearty and life-long services of an 
avle and honest labourer. A smattering of the science of geology is 
well calculated to make a man a vague theorist, but its hearty study has 
a direct tendency to make the judgment strong and sober. Mr. Jukes 
may almost take rank with Sir C. Lyell, as a reliable aud discriminating 
interpreter of the language of the earth’s crust. His theories are the 
results of determined inquiry, and not of superficial ingenuity. 

The products of Mr. Jukes’ life have long been before the public; the 
present volume indicates the process, andas such is very interesting To 
those who delight in geologic investigation, the methods by which an 
earnest worker attains his insight into the intricate problems of that 
science are always worthy of note; and few men had a wider experience 
of practical details than Mr. Jukes. Commencing his labours in Kngland, 
he was appointed to the survey of Newfoundland, and after that was 
made naturalist to the expedition of H.M.S. Fly, to explore the 
Torres Straits, and thus, when lie returaed to the study of British and 
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Irish geology, he brought with him that knowledge of the diverse con- 
ditions uader which rocks may be formed in all climates, which is so 
necessary to — the structure of any portion of the earth’s surface, 
however limited. 

The editor takes her modest share in the narrative with judgment and 
good taste, and the hearty, eager, and jovial, but earnest and painstaking 
geologist is allowed to speak for himself in a series of letters, in which 
incidents of travel, descriptions of scenery, aud fresh vigorous thought 
are vividly expressed. ‘Don’t ever try to write fine, but-tell us plainly 
what you have seen. Honest idiomatic English is the stuff to write,’ was 
the advice given by his old tutor, and it was well followed. Always 
pre-eminently a geologist, we find from the letters that Mr. Jukes was, 
in asubordinate sense, a politician, poet, and philosopher. It is singular 
to find that such ardent and absorbed geologists as Professor Ramsey and 
Mr. Jukes were drawing up the articles of a political creed, which seem to 
us to tell the truth, rather socialist in tendency. Very many of Mr. Jukes’ 
letters were addressed to Professor Ramsey. Unfortunately those sent 
to Professor E. Forbes have not been preserved, but the genial, and we 
may say, affectionate relations of these three men of science stands out in 
marked disproof of the proverbial jealousies attributed to the scientific. 
The following remark from the writer of the best geological manual we 
possess is cheering to students :—‘ You talk of reading ‘“‘ Richardson’s 
* Geology for Beginners.” I never read it, but reading is not the way 
‘to begin geology. Get an appetite for collecting fossils. You become 
‘ interested ; you acquire an eye both for organic forms, for the strata 
‘of rocks, &c. Your curiosity is excited, and you wish to know some- 
‘ thing about them ; then apply to a book, and you learn.’ 

John of the Golden Mouth. By Waurer Macaivray, D.D. 
James Nisbet. 

Dr. Maegilvray goes through the story of Chrysostom in a careful, 
plodding, episodical way. We have not been very much excited by it, 
and yet surely few lives furnish more material for romantic narrative 
and vivid delineation. The facts are well studied, and Dr. Macgilvray’s 
judgment of them is generally just, although he sometimes indulges in 
a little special pleading on the Presbyterian side of things. But surely 
a life of Chrysostom should be a living epic, full of romance and 
inspiration. Dr. Macgilvray has given us the champagne without the 
effervescence. 

The Thorough Business Man. Memoirs of Walter Powell, 
Merchant. By Brensamin Grecory. Strahan and Co. 

Mr. Powell was the son of a London merchant, who, in 1822, emigrated 
to Van Dieman’s Land while Walter was yet an infant, and when the 
settlers there were in as much peril from the aborigines as ‘pro- 
spectors ’ now are among the Apaches. He had, therefore, a somewhat 
rough boyhood of gentlemanly poverty, which, however, taught him 
some valuable lessons. At twelve years old he became a clerk in 
Launceston. Religiously inclined, he became a decidedly religious 
youth. He emigrated to Melbourne in 1845, visited England in 1848, 
returned to Melbourne to commence business and become a wealthy 
merchant, and in 1861 became partner in London with Mr. Henry Reed, 
an Australian merchant, and died in 1868. ° The value of this memoir 
consists in Mr. Powell’s letters and diaries, which are choke full of 
sanciified commercial wisdom. There was in Walter Powell a combina- 
tion of keen business capacity, considerable intellectual power, lofty 
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moral principle, fervent and tender piety, affluent and modest benevo- 
lence, which make this volume almost unique as a vade mecum for young 
men. Since Sir Fowell Buxton’s ‘Life, we have met with nothing 
equal to it. We would gladly see it in the hands of every young 
man. Its principles, if acted upon as Walter Powell acted upon them, 
would not only be the best guarantee of commercial success, but would 
exalt commercial life to a religious power as great as that of the pulpit. 

Quotation is impossible, but we earnestly commend this admirable 

embodiment of commercial ethics. 

The Desert of the Exodus Journeys on foot in the Wilderness of the 
Forty Year's Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Parmer, M.A. With Maps, Illustra- 
tions, &c. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

Mr. Palmer’s book is, perhaps, the most important contribution to the 
topography of the Peninsula of Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings 
since Dr. Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches.’ Intrinsically, it is more 
thorough in its investigations and more authoritative in its conclusions 
than any work hitherto published. Drs. Robinson and Eli Smith, when 
they set out upon their travels, contemplated nothing more, or but little 
more, than an ordinary tourist’s journey. Their scientific appliances 
were, therefore, very limited—‘an ordinary surveyor’s and two pocket 
‘compasses, a thermometer, telescope, and measuring-tapes ; expecting to 
‘ take only such bearings and measurements as might occur to us upon the 
‘road, without going out of our way to seek for them.’ Mr. Palmer went 
out as a member of a scientific corps, organized and furnished with 
appliances expressly for the purpose of a complete scientific survey. The 
American travellers were only a month—from March 16 to April 14—be- 
tween Suez and Jerusalem, to which were added eight days for an excursion 
from Hebron to Edom. It was in fact the time of an ordinary tourist’s 
journey. Mr. Palmer and his companions spent from November 11, 
1868, to April 24, 1869, in the survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
from December 16, 1869, to May 10, 1870, in that of the Desert et Tih, 
—altogether about eleven months. Mr. Palmer, moreover, has an 
acquaintance with vernacular Arabic that is very unusual, and was 
able therefore to have direct and fluent intercourse with the Arabs. 
Dr. Eli Smith, however, who had resided some years in Syria, was 
perhaps equally well acquainted with the vernacular. Mr. Palmer, 
moreover, performed these extensive journeys entirely on foot. No 
admiration can be inordinate for what Drs. Robinson and Eli Smith 
achieved. The fresh discoveries and identifications of the ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches’ were very extensive, and hitherto Dr. Robinson’s really great 
work has been our principal authority. But now so far as Sinai and the 
Desert are concerned, it must give place to Mr. Palmer’s book. Dr. 
Robinson, for instance, traversed only the Eastern route from Wady 
Gharandel to Sinai, by Sarabit el Khadim—a route which, beyond ail 
question, the Israelites did not take. Mr. Palmer went to Sinai by the 
same route, but after six weeks spent at Sinai itself, he returned by the 
Western route of Wady Feiran, Wady Mukatteb, and the Plain at the 
mouth of the Wady Taiyebeh—the site of the ‘ Encampment by the sea.’ 

The Peninsula of Sinai, therefore, for the first time has been tho- 
roughly surveyed and examined; much no doubt remains to be done 
in minute topography, but the main lines of route, the places that are on 
them or near to them, their relations to each other, and to all possible 
routes of the Exodus, have been most conclusively determined ; and we 
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now for the first time possess an Ordnance Map of Sinai on the general 
scale of two miles to an inch, in the districts cf Jebels Misa and Serbal 
on the scale of one mile to six inches. The light thrown by the explora- 
tions of Mr. Palmer and his companions upon the topography of the 
Exodus is very great. ‘The Exodus alone has given its importance to the 
peninsula, which has no other historical record. If our readers will refer 
to a journal-paper, of a journey through the peninsula, made in 1865, and 
published in the ‘ British Quarterly,’ January, 1866, it will assist them to 
appreciate more intelligently the achievements of Mr. Palmer; and we 
cannot forbear expressing our satisfaction that every important identifica- 
tion of that paper has been confirmed by the authoritative conclusions 
of Mr. Palmer. The result of the Ordnance survey has been to depose 
Umm Shomer from the supremacy of altitude which has hitherto been 
accorded to it. The actual altitudes are—Jebel SerLal, 6.734 feet; Jebel 
Misa, 7,359 feet; Jebel Katharina, 8.526 feet; Umm Shomer is a few 
feet lower than Jebel Katharina, while both are overtupped by Jebel 
Zebir, a peak adjacent to Katharina; the exact heights of the latter are 
not given by Mr. Palmer, nor is the account of the exploration of Umm 
Shomer quite so full as we could have desired. 

The general route of the Israelites, from Elim or Wady Gharandel to 
Sinai—as determined by Mr. Palmer—is, that they turned down Wady 
‘aiyebeh to the sea, turning into W4dy Feiran at the northern end of 
the Great Plain E1Gaah. Rephidim he fixes in W4dy Feiran, near the 
foot of Serbal, where is now the ruined monkish city of Feiran, and 
where the hill on which Moses stood during the battle, in the centre of the 
broad part of the valley, and near the beginning of the rich palm grove, 
can hardiy be mistaken. Through the W4dy Feiran, their way up the 

eat Wady es Sheikh to the very foot of Simai would be unimpeded. 
We have traversed very nearly the entire route, and the paper above 
referred to affirmed that, except one headland on leaving the encamp- 
ment by the sea, difficult for a great multitude, but by no means imprac- 
ticable, there are literally no physical obstructions to the passage of any 
nuinber of men, women, and children, all the way to Sinai. Mr. Palmer is 
equally conclusive in his rejection of Serbal, and his identification of Sinai 
as the scene of the law-giving; and in his rejection of the Wady Sebaiyeh, 
and his identification of the Plain Er Rahah as the scene of the encamp- 
ment. Jebel Masa, he thinks, was the scene of the Divine manifesta- 
tion to Moses, and Ras Sufsafeh of the manifestations to the people. 
Respecting the Sinaitic inscriptions, of which Sinai itself is without 
a trace, although they abound on Serbal, as well as in almost every 
highway of the peninsula, Mr. Palmer, after a general statement and 
exumination of the phenomena, comes to the conclusion that they are 
the mere graffiti of travellers in different ages. ‘The greater part of 
‘the inscriptions are due to commercial people, traders, carriers, 
‘and settlers in the land. No less than twelve of those which we copied 
‘ were bilingual, being written in Greek and Sinaitic by one and the same 
‘hand .... That many of the writers were Christian, is proved by the 
‘number of Christian signs which they used, but it is equally clear from 
‘internal evidence that a large proportion of them were Pagans. They 
‘must have extended far down into the later monkish times, probably 
‘until the spread of El Islam brought the ancestors of the present 
‘inhabitants— Bedouin hordes from Arabia Proper to the Mountain of 
Sinai.’ 

The second volume of Mr. Palmer’s book is occupied with his explora- 
tion of the Desert et Tih—the desert of the wanderings. 

The vast plateau of the et Tihis thrust like a wedge into the Peninsula 
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of Sinai. The highlands of Sinai on the south are separated from the desert 
first by a beit of sand—the Debbet er Ramleh—next by its own mighty 
wall, an almost perpendicular cliff, from 3000 feet to 4000 feet high, 
and stretching from Elim to Akabah. In this cliff only one or two 
passes are found, all of them difficult, and to a vast multitude impracti- 
cable. The almost necessary course of the people, therefore, was by 
Akabah. Some extensive remains at Erweis el Ebeirig, clearly a de- 
serted camp with a vast number of graves extending for miles round, 
are identified by Mr. Palmer with the encampment, and the awful punish- 
ment of Kibroth, Hattaavah. ‘Ain Hudherah,’ the next station, may 
be almost certainly identified with Hazeroth. Although not ten minutes 
from the main track, Dr. Robinson did not visit the fountain, and except 
Mr. Holland, no European seems to have previously done so. Mr. Palmer 
identified several other important places in the Negeb or South country, 
where ruins of cities ak villages are frequent, especially Ain Gadis, a 
fountain in the cliffs overhanging the Wilderness of Kadesh, the starting- 
point of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, and the place from which the 
twelve spies were sent. He thinks that Eschol, where the grapes were 
cut, is much further south than Hebron, probably Wady Hanein; 
but without a map it is impossible to indicate either the proofs or the 
importance of his discoveries. We will say, then, only that he completed 
his explorations by a journey from Hebron to Edom, and thence up the 
Arabah.and through the land of Moab. Concerning the lapidary attrac- 
tions of the latter, he is quite positive that above ground no other Moabite 
inscriptions are to be found, the cupidity of the Bedouins being too 
greatly excited for any such to remain unknown. 

We are sorry that we must leave unnoticed the rich store of legend, 
anecdote, characterization, and personal adventure with which Mr. 
Palmer’s volumes abound. They will be read with intense interest by 
all classes of readers—by those who find pleasure in the mere romance 
of travel, as well as by those who are interested in geography and eth- 
nography. To the Biblical student they are of very great value. The 
exploration of Sinai is well-nigh complete; much, however, has yet to 
be done in the Desert et Tih—many parts of it connected with the 
wanderings have yet to be visited. Mr. Palmer’s route being confined 
almost entirely to the first route of the Israelites through the Negeb, 
and to their last advance through Moab, the south-eastern part of the 
Desert has yet to be explored, and the remains that have been visited 
have yet to be thoroughly examined. We confess that we anticipated 
a more complete exploration of the desert than Mr. Palmer has made. 
Moab especially will some day furnish a rich field for subterranean ex- 
ploration ; treasures of historical evidence lie beneath its soil. It awaits 
our American brethren, who, in the exploration of Palestine, which they 
have undertaken in co-operation with our own Society, have chosen the 


tention of students what Mr. Palmer has done, and shall expect with eager 
interest the official survey and map of Palestine, which the Palestine 
Exploration Socitey have now undertaken, and which will not, we trust, 
be arrested or hampered for want of funds. 


Queen Charlotte’s Islands: a Narrative of Discovery and Adven- 
ture in the North Pacific. By Francis Poors, C.E. Edited 
by Joun W. Lynxpon. Hurst and Blackett. 

The literary merit of this book, notwithstanding some editorial igno- 


rance and some carelessness, ¢.g., ‘ There was one flash of lightning and 
one of thunder,’ is very considerable. It is a well-written narrative, 
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simple in style, well arranged, and very pleasant to read. Its matter 
also is interesting. Very little is known about our possessions in 
the North-West of the American continent. Until the opening of the 
Pacific Railroad they were inaccessible to ordinary travellers, and could 
ractically be oases only by sea round Cape Horn, or across the 
sthmus of Panama. Queen Charlotte’s Islands area group in the North 
Pacific. It consists of two large and two small islands, together with 
almost innumerable islets on their east or inner side. This group of 
islands is 180 miles in length and 60 in width, and lies about 200 miles 
north-west of the northern end of Vancouver’s Island. Captain Cook 
was the first white man who is known to have set foot upon them, and 
Mr. Poole the first who has resided upon them. Eleven years after 
their discovery, in 1787, Captain Dixon took possession of them, in 
the name of King George, and gave them their present designation, 
in honour of his consort. They are a healthy, picturesque territory, 
rich in mineral and other resources, and admirably adapted for colo- 
nization: the mean temperature is 68°. Mr. Poole, a civil engineer, 
went to ‘prospect’ the islands for a mining company, and resided 
upon Burnaby Island with six or eight miners for two years. 
Illness has prevented the earlier publication of Mr. Poole’s diary, and 
has compelled him even now to commit it to the editorial care of 
Mr. Lyndon. He started from Kingston, on the Lake Ontario, in 
April, 1862. He crossed the lake on the ice, proceeded to New York, 
thence by steamer down the North American seaboard to Aspinwall, 
and across the Isthmus of Panama; thence by steamer to San Francisco 
and Vancouver’s Island; thence by chartered vessel to his destination. 
His diary of this long journey is brief, but interesting. Mr. Poole has 
no great love for American steamboats or for Americans generally—he 
is everywhere an enthusiastic Britisher. The narrative of his residence 
in Queen Charlotte’s Islands—the main land of which, however, he did 
not touch—his residence and explorations being restricted to three 
or four subordinate islands—describes their natural characteristics, 
their Indian inhabitants, his adventures and troubles with them, 
and his mining operations, which were very successful, so far as 
mineral was concerned. Copper, iron, and coal seem to be abundant, but 
his work was brought somewhat prematurely to an end, by the disaffec- 
tion of his men. He describes the Indians as mendacious, treacherous, 
and cowardly. Marriage and polygamy. are equally unknown. A 
wife is purchased for two or three blankets, is taken on trial for a 
month; if disapproved, she is sent back to her family, and the purchase 
price is returned. Fire-water is the curse of the islands, and British 
traders do their best to make it effectual. Mr. Poole strongly advocates 
a Christian mission on a large scale, and bears strong testimony to the 
service already rendered by missionaries among the islands. Mr. Poole’s 
book is a real contribution to our —_- knowledge; it is an 
interesting book of travels, and will probably direct the attention of 
colonists to a region evidently abounding in mineral wealth. 


Eastern Experiences. By L. Bowrtine, C.8.1., late Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. Henry 8. King and 
Co., 1871. 

The province of Mysore, and its little neighbour, the coffee-planters’ 
district of Coorg, are two of the most interesting districts in Southern 
India. Climate, scenery, soil products, population, all attract notice. 
The lofty hills, with their simple fortresses, catch the traveller’s eye on 
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every side, and the prowess of their fathers in the attack and defence of 
these strong but primitive defences, forms the staple of many a lay and 
many a tale of the natives, told or sung by the slikens? camp-fire or at 
the village feast. Mysore has had a history. Governed at first by 
petty kings and robber chiefs, who were for ever at war with each other, 
it came at length into the hands of a Hindu dynasty, which united its 
principalities under one family, the Rajahs of Mysore. These were set 
aside by the cunning, skill, and audacity of the great adventurer, Hyder 
Ali; and finally, with the attack on the Pettah of Bangalore, and the 
= of Seringapatam, the English became arbiters of its people’s 
estiny. 
ite Meudng is one of those able ‘ Commissioners’ who, under the 
direct government of the English, have in the most modest way exercised 
more than regal sway over the great provinces and satrapies of India ; 
and have ruled with a justice, firmness, and benevolence unknown to 
previous ages. It has been the happy lot of Mysore to have a succession 
of these able men since 1832, and to be governed wisely and well. Inthe 
work now published, Mr. Bowring describes with fulness, and on authority, 
the country and the people over which he ruled. He gives an elaborate 
account of the districts, their appearance, productions, and value; their 
fortresses, towns, and temples. He tells the story of the transfer to direct 
English rule of the Mysore kingdom in 1832, and of Coorg in 1834. His 
book is wanting in clearness, and has neither Index nora full table of 
contents; but it is handsomely oo and has two excellent maps. It 
concludes with sketches of the Punjab before and after annexation, and 
of a visit in 1854 to the Taipings inChina. The numerous extracts from 
Mrs. Bowring’s graphie journal give many pleasant and amusing sketches 
of the social side of Indian life. 
Ten Years North of the Orange Rivers, Among the South African 
Tribes, from 1859 to 1869. By Joun Mackenzit, of the 
London Missionary Society. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 


Douglas. 1871. 

We have too long overlooked this admirable work. It takes us vver 
that most interesting field of South African life and manners which has 
been illustrated by Moffat, Livingstone, Gordon Cumming, and other 
explorers of days gone by. Mr. Mackenzie has spent ten years as a 
missionary among the Bechuana tribes, and specially devoted his attention 
to the instruction of the Bamanguatos, thirty thousand in number, in the 
town of Shoshong. Having recently visited England, he has published 
this book, and has described in it at some length the numerous phases 
and incidents of his useful life. The information he gives is of the most 
varied kind, and is set forth in a truly pleasant way. He pictures Dutch 
farm-life in the Cape Colony and the Free States, describes the religious 
views of the adherents of the Dutch Reformed Church, both orthodox and 
Dissenters, and tells the story of the rise, progress, and weaknesses of that 
once promising people the Griquas. Several of the principal chapters are 
devoted to the manners of the Bechuana tribes, the government of their 
chiefs, their politics and war. The warlike race of the Matebele are described 
in full, with their chief, Mosilikatse. The gospel is shown to exercise a 
great influence, not only in converting individuals, but in softening the 
manners of the tribes, turning them from their wars, restraining their 
cruelties, rendering iife sacred, and elevating the position of women 
among them. The tragic story of the suffering and death of the missionary 
party which journeyed to Linyanti, and died among the Makololo is 
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described in the most touching way. Nothing can do justice to Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book and exhibit its great excellence but extracts, which 
would fill many pages. Its clear arrangement, graphic description, and 
touching incidents, render it one of the best books of African travel, and 
one of the best illustrations of missionary work, which have appeared for 
many years. 


Across the Ferry. First Impressions of America and its People. 
By James Macautay, M.A., M.D., Editor of the Leisure 
Hour. Hodder and Stoughton. 

These sketches, as they appeared in the Leisure Hour, attracted much 
attention, both in England and America, and were frequently quoted by 
the newspaper press of both countries. Dr. Macaulay took with him to 
the United States, not merely the intellectual qualifications of a well- 
cultivated mind, but the catholic sympathies of a warm and generous 
heart. Like mest candid men who have visited the young Republic, which 
is developing its national life to such large dimensions, and with such 
amazing rapidity, he has brought home high estimates and deep 
impressions of the force and the great qualities of American life. The 
false impressions produced by national resentments, or by mere carica- 
turisis, are rapidly passing away. The voyage to America is short and 
easy ; increasing numbers of our countrymen annually visit America, and 
see for themselves its generosity and prodigality of life, its religious and 
commercial enterprise, and its rapid emancipation from the extravagances 
and follies of its youth. Weshall very soon be able to judge America as 
accurately as we can judge Ireland—nay, already there are hundreds of 
Englishmen who know a great deal more about Chicago and St. Louis 
than they do about Connemara. 

Dr. Macaulay not only records his own impressions, but he 
incorporates with them much of the useful and interesting information 
which an intelligent traveller not only picks up, but takes special pains 
to furnish himself with. The volume, therefore, is much more than a 
record of travelling experiences and impressions; it is a series of 
photographs of America as it was in 1870, and is full, therefore, of 
practica) interest. We could have wished that some of the illustrations 
which accompanied the letter-press in the Leisure Hour had been intro- 
duced into the book. 


The European in India; or, Anglo-Indian’s Vade Mecum. By 
Epmunp C. P. Hurt: A Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. 
By R. 8. Murr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Henry 8. King and Co. 
1872. 

This little book professes to be a handbook of useful and practical 
information to persons going out to India or residing in that empire. It 
has regard to outfits and passage, to climate and seasons, to housekeeping, 
servants, and numerous other questions involved in the routine of Indian 
life. Much also is said on the social condition of the English in India 
and of the natives among whom they dwell. The medical portion of the 
book gives information and advice respecting the preservation of health 
and respecting the more common forms of disease. In recent years books of 
this sort have been scarce ; while several works of value written in former 
days have gradually gone out of use. There was, therefore, real need 
of a book which should give information on these topics brought down 
to the present time. The greatly increasing number of Englishmen in 
India; the more frequent intercourse of one Presidency with another ; 
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the great facilities enjoyed in travelling not only from England to India, 
but throughout the principal provinces of the empire, all combine to 
render such a handbook specially useful. The two writers who have 
joined to produce it, have executed their task skilfully, and with success. 
‘ Their personal experience has been wide, and they have given a plain. 
correct, and unrivalled description of the principal phases of Indian life. 
Health and disease, houses and dress, servants and equipage, mosquitoes 
and snakes, are all treated of in due order. They point out with special 
force the importance of avoiding chills in the tropics; and they argue 
strongly against all but the most moderate use of stimulating drinks. 
Our own experience entirely coincides with the wise advice which they 
offer on these and other topics; and we most warmly commend their 
little work both to those who live in India and to those who are going 
thither for the first time. 


A Heathen Nation Evangelized: History of the Sandwich Islands 
Mission. By Rurus Anverson, D.D., LL.D., late Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board. Boston : Congregational 
Publishing Society. 1870. 

This is the first of three volumes now in preparation by the Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, the well-known and esteemed secretary of the American 
Board, which are intended to describe the history of the missions of the 
Board, from their commencement to the present time. Only Dr. Ander- 
son could fittingly produce that history. During forty years he had to 
direct the management of the various missions, to supply them with men, 
to secure for them funds, to watch their progress, and to make it known 
to their supporters and friends. Dr. Anderson, too, has always been 
anxious to see the native churches take their proper place under a native 
ministry ; and has not ceased to urge the adoption of measures which 
would in due time secure their entire independence. In no field were 
experiments of this kind so promising, from the outset, as in the Sandwich 
Islands, and in none have they proved more truly successful. Once 
wholly savage and heathen, these islands are now entirely Christian. 
The Christian community is full of self-governed, self-supporting 
churches, taught by native ministers instructed in a native college. The 
islands are governed by their own native sovereign, under a constitution 
and a system of law professedly based upon the morals of the Bible. 
All this has been done within fifty years, amid many perils from without 
and within, and by processes which have often valid forth the highest; 
Christian principle in individual converts. None can read the story 
without feeling thatin modern days, as in old time, the gospel has proved 
the power of God unto salvation, and that it is only the gospel which 
has Christanized and reformed the Hawaiian people. Dr. Anderson has 
told the story fully and worthily, and in his history has made a valuable 
addition to the missionary literature of the present day. 


A Missionary of the Apostolic School; being the Life of Dr. 
A. Judson, of Burmah. Revised and Edited by Horarius 
Bonar, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 

Miss Bonar, under her father’s superintendence, has told afresh, in a 
very interesting way, the heroie and romantic history of one of the 
noblest of modern missionaries, who in daring and self-denial almost 
deserves to be called the Xavier of Protestantism. Dr. Wayland’s two 


bulky volumes are condensed into a little ‘portable and popular book, 
which we can heartily commend. 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


A Survey of Political Economy. By Jounx Macponett, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 

The Theory of Political Economy. By W. Srantey Jevons, 
M.A. Maemillan and Co. 1871. 

Until a few years ago none of the social sciences seemed to rest so 
firmly on its foundations as the science of political economy. To question 
any of the current axioms was to put yourself outside the intellectual 
pale. The empirical generalizations—for they are no more—which form 
the stock-in-trade of the science were considered to be as much laws of 
nature as the law of gravity. Statesmen with a reputation to lose 

uoted Adam Smith, as if the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ was the last word on 
the subject. The reasons are not far to seek, and are chiefly two. The 
(apparently) established laws of the science had a close and fruitful 
application to our own economical state, partly because they were 
mainly generalizations from it; and these laws were discovered and 
enforced by a succession of eminent thinkers, such as has rarely illus- 
trated the annals of any science. But the kind of intellectual tyranny 
which is associated in our own generation with the name of Mr. Mill is 
fast becoming an extinct tradition, and the extension of method which is 
reconstructing all the sciences which deal with the life of man has also 
lifted the horizon of political economy, and now claims for it man 
social phenomena and many states of society, the explanation of whic 
must profoundly modify its general theory. Already there is a pretty 
general suspension of opinion in regard to the limits of political 
economy; some classical theories have been definitely abandoned ; and 
here and there shafts have been sunk in new ground that seem capable 
of being worked toa great depth. Both of the volumes before us have a 
character of originality; in both there are what are called, in the 
political dialect of Ohio, ‘new departures. Mr. Macdonell is abreast of 
the most modernideas aboutthe science he ‘surveys, and has some ideas of 
his own which are very modern indeed. Weobserve, throughout, a distrust 
of metaphysical figments which are just as unreal as the entities and 
essences of tle schools. He will have nothing to do with the abstraction 
which economists label and libel ‘man.’ It is not true, he says, that 
men are actuated only by selfish motives, and always buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. He takes into account the ‘altruistic’ 
instincts which have given birth to those great charitable organizations 
which play so important a part in the distribution of wealth. And it has 
led him to make a real and sensible addition to economical theory. He 
incorporates the distributing action of the State, of the Church, of private 
societies, and of charitable individuals with the body of the science. 
This is a distinct stepinadvance. Mr. Mill is content, as Adam Smith, 
with more excuse, was content a century ago, with tagging on the 
theory of taxation and State regulation, generally, as a mere appendix to 
the science proper. Mr. Macdonell has assigned to it its right place. It 
belongs to the head of distribution. How important a distributing 
and regulating agency it was in medieval times, and still is, he deseribes 
in two chapters, full of fine suggestions, on the ‘Influence of Laws on the 
Growth of Wealth.’ These chapters, and a hint at the beginning of the 
discussion on taxation, lead us to believe that, besides the addition 
to economical theory we have mentioned, Mr. Macdonell has made a 
striking aper¢gu in regard to method. The hint is this—that taxation is 
not merely arbitrary and dependent on the caprice of —a— but 
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that there is a mode of taxation which is natural because it is adapted to 
the whoie set of circumstances—because (as we prefer to say), it has 
arisen naturally, and is a development. The theory we draw from this 
hint (but which we do not attribute to Mr. Macdonell), is that all the 
industrial agencies of a nation are a growth, that they constitute a sort 
of organization which is natural because it grew, and that the true theory 
of them is nothing more than the transcript of their growth. Be our 
suggestion sound or not, we hope Mr. Macdonell will follow out the new 
line he has opened up. The width and accuracy of his economical 
knowledge, his capacity for generalising, the absence of narrowness, a 
constant sense of the broader relations of his subject, and great 
dispassionateness and independence, are a combination of qualifications 
which fit Mr. Macdonell to leave his mark on the literature of political 
econom. The volume before us gives only a taste of his quality ; but 
as what it professes to be, as a‘ Survey’ of tne science, its merits are of 
a high order. It is a clear and fair discussion of the great problems 
of political economy, some of them from a new point of view, all of them 
fresh. The style is forcible and often picturesque, and the moral tone 
of the book is elevated. We know no compendium which combines in an 
equal degree the excellencies of a manual with the higher merits of an 
original discussion. 

Professor Stanley Jevons’s book is so weighty a contribution to the 
theoretical side of political economy, that we regret to have left a space 
80 inadequate for its criticism. As we have said, it is a new departure, 
and marks, we imagine, the beginning of a deeper treatment of the 
questions he has raised. Mr. Jevons has introduced the conception of 
infinitely small quantities, and of course applies the calculus to the 
soluticn of the problems involved. It seems certain that economical 

roblems must in their own nature require that mode of investigation. 
hether, as known to us, they admit of such treatment, does not seem 
equally certain. Political economists have hitherto only dealt with 
demand and supply as regulating prices; Mr. Jevons asks what regulates 
supply and demand. Pleasures and pains, of course; but must we 
therefore have a unit of pleasure? If so, Mr. Jevons is stopped at the 
outset; no such unit is attainable. But must we? We think not; 
eneralizations of the facts of consumption seem the only necessary data. 

But the generalizations must rest on a wider basis before Mr. Jevons can 

apply his calculus with the hope of any useful result. 

Elements of Law. Considered with reference to principles of 
General Jurisprudence. By Wuaiam Marksy, M.A., 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Markby delivered the substance of this book in a series of lectures 

to a small class of Hindoo and Mahometan law students in Calcutta. 

He has advisedly retained the lecture form, and he admits that the 

arrangement is defective. But, as he justly remarks, this is a necessity 

of our present codification. ‘When a work is written on English law, 

‘which is complete in point of arrangement, the long series of labours 

‘which are now just commencing will have been brought very nearly toa 

‘conclusion.’ Very little attention has been paid to the philosophy of law, 

only to that knowledge of laws which served for legal practice. The 

universities are, however, taking active steps to reconstitute the study 
of law as part of their course ; but for this, scientific t:catises formed on 
the ‘present state of English lawseem necessary. ‘This little work is 
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intended as a handbook to students, and sets forth not only actual rules 
of law, but the principles of which they are the expression, and their 


relations to other systems of law than our own. ‘The lectures are lucid 
and able. 


LI Race Prussiennc. Par A. pE Membre de 
l'Institut, &e. Paris: Hachette. 1871. 

When nearly a year ago the Prussians began their bombardment, 
those members of the Jnstitut¢ who were still in Paris managed (b 
balloon or otherwise) to send cut a protest, addressed to all the scientific 
bodies of Europe, against the vandalism of making war on museums and 
botanical gardens. This protest M. de Quatrefages has put on record in 
the little book before us, which contains a siege-map of the Jardin des 
Plantes, with the place marked where every shell came down, and a full 
account of the mischief done both to plants and animals and to the sick 
in the ambulances and in the neighbouring Hospital de la Pitié; forty- 
seven shells, for instance, fell on this inappropriately-named building. 

But what has this got to do with the Prussian race? Just this: the 
writer, with the more than theological odium of a savan, is convinced 
that the besiegers, who knew Paris well, deliberately aimed at the art- 
and-nature collections which were within reach, in order to deprive 
Paris of what had helped to draw thither scientific men from all parts of 
Europe. ‘Bubylou must perish;’ Paris must lose her European 
superiority, and cease to entice away German naturalists and art- 
students ; therefore the first bombs were thrown among that unique col- 
lection of orchids which was the sole fruit of the Mexican war. 

Having set up this thesis, M. de Quatrefages has to support it, which 
he does by ‘ proving’ that the basis of the Prussian nation is not Aryan 
at all (not even Sclave, far less Teutonic) but Allophylian (Finnish, 
Lettish, &c.), akin to the old Troglodytes, who used to carve our ‘ flint’ 
in the drift:’ savages they are in grain, and therefore they make war 
after the fashion of savages. Scrape the Prussian and you find the Cave- 
man, the contemporary of the bs primigenius, the probably cannibal 
maker of kitchen-middens. 

M. de Quatrefages does not approve of bringing ethnology into polities 
—not he; but this is an exceptional case. No Europeans, properly so 
called, have ever made war on art and science (he forgets the Pekin 
Summer Palace, in which were burnt and lost more unique treasures than 
Prussians and Communists and Versaillese destroyed between them); 
the Prussians did so in January 1870; therefore, by inexorable logic, the 
Prussians are not true Europeans. 

The argument ia as good as French arguments generally are, and it is 
fortified in asingular manner. If the latent savagery of the Finn is not 
enough, you have the old Huguenot leaven to exacerbate him still further. 
Tue Edict of Nantes drove into Prussia fully 25,000 grown men with 
their families, not counting those who waited till the last moment ;* and 
so now, if we are cruelly treated, we have at least the consolation of feel- 
ing that we suffer at the hands of those whose great-grandfathers we so 
madly drove out from among us. There is more in this, we think, than 
in the Finnish theory. Nobody can stay in Berlin without noticing the 
great contrast between the look of the people there and of those who 
speak the same language in Hanover, Dresden, or Munich. The Bavarian 
is our idea! German; the Prussiau (except the Junker class) is darker, 
shorter, smaller-limbed than a Teuton ought to be. ‘Oh, but it is the 
Sclave blood which makes the difference.’ ‘No,’ says M. de Quatrefages 


* The little town of Cassel, with 18,00) inhabitants, took in 3,900 refugees. 
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(p. 51), Adelung and Pritchard (why does he, with a Frenchman’s incor- 
rigible carelessness, spell it Prichard?) are wrong; the Sclaves are a tall 
race, and a nation part of whom are dwarfs and part giants could not 
result from a cross between two tall races. 

The sum of the matter, then, is that ‘ Au point de vue anthropologique, 
la Prusse est presque entiérement étrangére 4 l’Allemagne ;’ no wonder, 
then, that they forced French peasants to work in the trenches under 
French fire; that they destroyed whole villages to punish a single shot, 
not fired by any of the inhabitants; that they aimed deliberately at the 
church of Méziéres, and at the block of building forming the new Protest- 
ant temple, the library, and the great Protestant school at Strasburg. 
It was just like Frederick’s plan when, in 1757, he furiously bombarded 
the splendid cathedral of Prague, in order to force on a speedier 
capitulation. 

t amuses M. de Quatrefages to think that this ‘grand triumph of the 
German race’ has transferred the mastery of the Fatherland to a non- 
German power, a people who have long given up their own agglutinative 
—- in favour of German, but who are still Finns in everything but 
speech. 

oe Finns, by the way, are much indebted to the discoveries of 

M. Boucher de Perthes, and to the Caves of Perigord, and the dis- 
coveries at Moulin-Quignon. French ethnologists identify them with 
the men of the glacial epoch ; and believe, too, that instead of being all 
driven north, like their reindeer, w!:en the European climate assumed its 
present conditions, patches of them were left here and there, and, by 
their mixture with later races, explain many ethnological puzzles. 
These Allophylians are like Mr. Huxley’s Basques—the people who are 
really at the bottom of the unlikeness between England and Ireland and 
between France and Germany. Celt and Saxon, ‘euton and Sclave are 
very much the same—all dolichocephalic, for instance ; the convenient 
admixture, in different proportions, of tle almost ubiquitous Allophylian 
accounts for the actual difference between existing nations. Of all 
European peoples, the real Germans have least of this admixture ; in parts 
of France it is strong: it is very strong in Prussia, where also there is 
a considerable French tincture due to the Edict of Nantes. Hence the 
Prussians, of all German-speaking people, are likest to the French; and 
their hatred is the proverbial hatred of relations. ‘ 

To those who know nothing of the Allophylians, M. de Quatrefages’ 
book will be a lively introduction to a branch of study which certainly 
deserves cultivation ; and, whether he fully proves his point or not, there 
is no gainsaying his moral—‘ Seeing that all European nations have 
‘something of this Allophylian mixture, how absurd it is to talk of the 
‘race question’—as (by the way) none were so ready to talk as the ex- 
Emperor and his advisers. ‘Wars we shall have, but let us, at any rate, 
‘ spare ourselves the folly of thinking that Europe can ever again see a 
‘war of races. In this last sad instance, so far from one race having 
‘attained its boasted supremacy, the result has been the elevation of a 
‘ people which has nothing to do with the Germans, except from having 
‘been conquered by the ‘i'-utoniec knights.’ 

If it is any consolation to any Frenchman to believe that Bismarck 
is a Firn—he certainly is not a Teuton, and he is tall enough for one of 
M. Nilson’s Finnish jotnes (jétuns)—and that Von Moltke is a French- 
man whose ancestors changed their name when they settled in Prussia 
(p. 67), we need not grudge it to him. Whatever M. de Quatrefages 
fails to prove, he is certainly right in calling pan-Germanism a mistake 
as well as a misnomer, and in pointing out that pan-Sclavism, with all 
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its dangers, is its inevitable correlative. The Hanoverians, never very 
fond of Prussia at the best of times, will perhaps be still more disgusted 
now they learn that their submission to her sovereignty was an 
‘ anthropological blunder.’ 


Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By Joun 
Puituirs, M.A., F.R.S., &. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 


The — of the Clarendon Press have done well in making this very 
able and very interesting work their own. The scientific structure of 


the valley in which it is situated is necessarily the special care of . the- 


University of Oxford, and no living man is more competent than Pro- 
fessor Phillips to expound it. In his introductory notice he tells us that 
some years have been occupied in the preparation of this volume, and 
that the results of his investigation are peculiarly rich and remunerative. 
‘The history of that part of the earth’s surface now occupied by the 
‘valley of the Thames, as treated in these pages, embraces the whole 
‘period of geological time, from the oldest rocks of Malvern to the latest 
‘prehistoric alluvium. ‘The mind perceives and contemplates a long suc- 
‘cession of lands and seas, much different from those we now behold, 
‘the beginning and ending of many systems of associated life and 
‘varying physical agencies, all of which have had a traceable influence 
‘on the present aspect of this midland region of England. . . . I 
‘know no county of such moderate extent in which so large a series of 
‘persistent marine life can be placed in such co-ordination with physical 
‘conditions of land and sea through so long a range of continuous time.’ 
It can never be said of even the smallest section of scientific analysis, 
that it is exhausted, least of all of geological investigation ; but it is not 
too much to say that Professor Phillips has spared n> pains, and 
neglected no appliances to make his book as complete and as thorough as 
the most advanced science enables. The main features of physical 
geography are marked, the systems of rocks in the order of time are 
described, and illustrated by maps and sections, the organic remains of 
each group, as far as they are known, are catalogued, and represented 
by diagrams. The treasures of the Oxford Museum, especially its great 
series of reptilian bones, have been laid under contribution. ‘The 
researches and knowledge of Dr. Acland, Professor Rolleston, and Mr. 
Charles Robertson in comparative anatomy, the artistic skill of Mr. 
Lowry and Mr. De Wilde, and various help from others have been freely 
contributed. The result isa volume that will take rank in its department 
of geological science with Murchison’s ‘ Siluria.” We cannct of course 
follow Professor Phillips in his examinations, especially of the Malvern 
rocks—the oldest rocks in England—or of the long and interesting history 
which can be traced among them. ‘These are, he thinks, older than any 
in Wales, and as old as any in Scotland. Whether the land and sea that 
existed anterior to the Malvern rocks were inhabited there is no record. 
The ‘ Laurentian’ gneiss in Canada is as old or older, and in it only 
one solitary organic body (Eozoon Canadense) has been found. The 
silurian strata are wanting in the Malvern district, probably owing 
to the separation of the whole south-eastern part of the sea during the 
period, so that no sediments of that order fell in the Malvern area. 
Great changes in the levels of the earth’s surface, sinking of the sea- 
bed, &c., are to be recognised. The old red sandstone, with its marine 
fossils, is found. But it would not interest the reader to catalogue the 
strata which Professor Phillips describes, or the fossils found in them; let 
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us simply say that there is geological proof of alternate depressions and 
elevations in the district round Oxford to the extent of 750 feet, which 
would suffice to bring sea-water and its drifting movement over all but 
the highest hills, and not once only, but twice; and that of this remarkable 
oscillation of surface Professor Phillips has no theory to propose, and 
that the surface of the earth is everywhere undergoing waste and dis- 
placement. Utilitarians will be chiefly interested in Professor Phillips’s 
chapter on economical questions, such as coal, iron, stone, and water ; 
even the London basin ‘ may have beneath it from end to end a dis- 
‘turbed, probably narrow, system of coal strata’—and will, with him, feel 
that geology is in very close relations to the economy of daily life, and 
should, therefore, enter largely into educational teaching. 


The Estuary of the Forth and Adjoining Districts, Viewed 
Geologically. By Davin Mitne Horne. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 

This book is an account, by a geologist of considerable standing, of the 
eological history of the valley and estuary of the river Forth. It must 

& considered under two heads. On the one hand it contains a large 

collection of facts; on the other it discusses certain theories in con- 

nection with these facts. In the former aspect its vaiue is great. The 
observations of a careful and discriminating geologist are always useful ; 
and the facts here collected, the result, we are told, of the investigations 
of many years, are full of interest and importance, We may, with equal 
heartiness, commend the spirit of candour and fairness that animates the 
controversial discussions of the book; but we must express our entire 
dissent from many of the theories broached and conclusions drawn. The 
author favours the marine origin of narrow valleys and inland escarp- 
ments ; attributes the brown boulder clay of Scotland to the sole action 
of icebergs and shore-ice ; and appears to labour under the extraordinary 
delusion that paren the long ages intervening between the carboniferous 
and tertiary periods there was no dislocation nor denudation of any 

magnitude in the valley of the Forth. We welcome the book as a 

valuable collection of facts; but in most of the discussions we think 

the balance of evidence is strongly against the author. 


Lectures on the Clinical Uses of Electricity, delivered in University 
College Hospital. By J. Russert Reynoips, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
University College, Physician to University College 
Hospital, &c. J. and A. Churchill. 1871. 

The appearance of this modest-looking volume is an event of con- 
siderable importance in the progress of English medicine, Even non- 
medical persons are probably aware that the habit of the more orthodox 
and conservative part of the medical profession in this country has been 
to regard the use of electricity with suspicion and dislike. This tendency 
had one really respectable foundation—the undoubted fact that the sub- 
ject had been grossly abused and misrepresented by quacks, who had 
falsely asserted the power of electricity (of course when applied by them- 
selves), to cure anything and everything. But a more powerful reason 
for the hostility shown by cautious practitioners was the profound and 
really unaccountable ignorance of the majority of English medical men, 
both as to the physical properties of the various kinds of electricity, as to 
the careful experiments which have been carried on for years past on the 
Continent, as well as to the effects that it can produce on the healthy and 
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the diseased organism. A few English workers, however, have kept 
better pace with scientific progress than their brethren, and these seem 
now determined that the culpable neglect of the benefits of electricity 
shall no longer continue. No English physician has had a larger 
experience of nervous diseases than Dr. Reynolds, whose standing, more- 
over, as professor of medicine at one of our large medical schools, invests 
his words with high authority. It is therefore an important matter that 
Dr. Reynolds steps forward and tells his pupils that he has been quietly 
following out the advances of science in the medical applications of 
electricity for many years past, and that his observations confirm that 
moderate and scientifically cautious, yet highly favourable, estimate of 
its powers, which has been arrived at by the best German authorities, 
He shows that both the exaggerated expectations and the hasty incre- 
dulity in which experimenters have indulged have been due to a lack of 
elementary knowledge, without which the study of medical electricity is 
perfectly delusive. His treatise wiil undoubtedly compel the teachers in 
our medical schools to qualify themselves in future for imparting a 
scientific knowledge of medical electrization to the students. It is 
excellently clear, concise, and yet exhaustive of the practically important 
matters in the subject with which it deals. We may add that there runs 
through these lectures (which are printed from short-hand notes, made 
during their delivery) a vein of dry humour, which will render the 
volume interesting even to the general reader. 


On Aphasia, or Loss of Speech, and the Localization of the Faculty 
of Articulate Language. By Freperick Bateman, M.D., 
&e., Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
Churchills. 1870. 


That there exists a special faculty of speech or language; that it has, 
as its organ, a special part of the brain appropriated to it; that the seat 
of this organ has been clearly made out to be the posterior part of the 
third convolution of the anterior lobe of the left side, is a thesis which, 
foreshadowed by Gall and Spurzheim, has acquired very defirite outlines 
by the researches of Dax, Broca, Hughlings-Jackson, and Hammond. 
From this physiological datum it has been deduced as a pathological fact 
that the lesion, or impairment of the organ in question, is the proximate 
cause of adisease to which the name‘ Aphasia’ has been given—a name 
defined to mean ‘the loss of the ability to express ideas by language 
‘ either from forgetfulness of the words to be employed, or from lack of 
‘power so to co-ordinate the muscles of speech as to articulate them 
‘when remembered.’ Aphasia, then, it will be seen, may assume one or 
other of two forms—that of amnesia, or loss of memory, and that of 
ataxia, or loss of motor power. Of the former, a most interesting 
case was described by Dr. J. G. Glover, at a recent meeting of the 
Clinical Society of London. A man without any symptom of cerebral 
disease, with no hemiplegia, with no difference in the sensation of the two 
sides, with ability to walk, write, and protrude the tongue straight, was 

et unable, when shown a familiar object, to recall the proper name for it; 
Dut would designate a book before him as ‘ good,’ ‘ house,’ ‘ butter;’ called 
a watch ‘Tempus fugit,’ though able to write the word ‘watch’ correctly ; 
and a ring ‘ knife,’ a purse ‘ bag,’ ‘ book,’ &c. The latter form of aphasia, 
the ataxic, or want of power over the muscles of speech, is too common 
to require illustration. And Dr. Bateman, in his exhaustive and interest- 
ing volume, while recognising the existence of the disease, aad the 
distinction of its various forms, joins issue with Dax, Broca, Hughlings- 
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Jackson, and Hammond, in their attempt to localise that function of 
speech, the impairment of which is the proximate cause of aphasia. He 
subjects to a critical analysis the most striking cases adduced by the first 
of these physicians, and seems to us to prove very conclusively, first, 
that aphasia is by no means invariably dependent on lesion of the left 
anterior lobe of the brain; while neither is the converse true that when 
a positive lesion of the left anterior lobe exists, aphasia is necessarily 
one of the symptoms. In fact, a comprehensive survey of the whole 
history of physiological research into the site and faculty of speech from 
the days of Gall to the present, has led Dr. Bateman to affirm that while 
plausible theories like that of Schroeder van der Kolk, who located 
speech in the ‘ corpora olivaria,’ or of M. Broca, who makes it reside in 
the posterior part of the third frontal convolution of the left hemisphere, 


may seem plausible enough when first propounded, they will not bear the 


test of a disinterested and impartial scrutiny. Not only so, but Dr. 
Bateman considers it as by no means proved that there is a cerebral 
centre for speech at all. 

Such cases as that cited by Dr. Glover, and by other participants in 
the discussion to which his paper before the Clinical Society gave rise, 
are certainly in favour of Dr. Bateman’s position with regard to Dax, 
Broca, and Hammond. Aphasia may exist entirely unconnected with 
any lesion of intelligence or motion, such as right hemiplegia, or with 
lesion of the third left anterior convolution, as M. Broca’s doctrine 
would imply. Dr. Bateman, however, goes further than the physicians 
of the Clinical Society would, for the present at least, be disposed to 
follow him. Science, he maintains, cannot connect man’s great attribute, 
speech, with a material centre—it cannot connect matter with mind. 
This doctrine, if carried out with the logical rigour on which Dr. 
Bateman seems to insist, would certainly strike at the root of medico- 
psychology—a science which has already done much for the treatment of 
the insane ; while we are not equally sure that it would prove so fatal as 
Dr. Bateman imagines to the Darwinian hypothesis. A school which holds, 
as Darwin’s does, that we cannot place ourselves at any link in the chain 
of organization, and say ‘here intelligence begins,’ is not likely to lay so 
much stress as Dr. Bateman does on ‘ the faculty of articulate language 
remaining the great barrier between man and brute.’ This, however, 
is a point for Professor Huxley, or some other of the mpéuaya of Mr. 
Darwin, who will find a good deal to conciliate their respect, if not their 
concurrence, in Dr. Bateman’s elaborate, scholarly, and well-written 
contribution to practical medicine. 


Manual of Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and 
Political, or a new Plan embracing a complete Development of 
the River Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, LL.D. New and greatly improved edition. 
William Blackwood and Son. 

The first edition of Dr. Mackay’s manual was published ten years ago, 
and won a speedy recognition of its great merits. It is a model of 
condensation, collateral imformation, and skilful arrangement. It was, 
the author tells us, the result of many years’ labours. The present 
edition has been entirely rewritten. The Franco-Prussian war, how- 
ever, has disturbed the political geography of the two nations 
subsequently to its publication. Nothing endures, neither boundaries 
nor the books that describe them. It is enough that Dr. Mackay’s 
book is written up to May, 1870. It is a very valuable school aud 
handbook. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. By the late Grorcze Witson, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Revised and enlarged by H. G. Manan, M.A. 
W. and R. Chambers. 

This work was first written in 1850, for Chambers’ ‘ Educational 
Course.’ Within ten years it attained a sale of 24,000, and has con- 
tinued to be an attractive elementary hand-book to the present 
time. But science advances with giant strides. Accordingly Mr. Madan 
has made such alterations and additions as the recent progress of 
chemistry has rendered necessary. It still, however, retains its 
elementary and practical character. Its nomenclature has been brought 
into accordance with the system adopted by Professors Frankland and 
Williamson ; and written up to the present time, it now starts for 
another career of service for the next twenty years. 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By A. Privar 
DescuaneEL, Inspector of the Academy of Paris. Translated, 
with extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. In Four Parts. Illustrated by 181 Engravings on 
Wood, &. Blackie and Son. 


This is a well-written and well-managed treatise on experimental 
natural philoscphy. There is an assumption kept up throughout of the 
reader’s acquaintance with the ordinary mathematical process of mecha- 
nical principles, and though some formule are used, their significance 
and demonstration are taken for granted. The description of every 
species of apparatus is very careful, and the numerous engravings are 
almost unrivalled for delicacy of drawing and minuteness of detail, 
e.g., every species of balance, spirit-level, air-pump, barometer, and sym- 
piesometer, is portrayed with artistic skill, and this to our mind is the 
distinguishing feature of the book. 


Raphael of Urbino, and his Father, Giovanni Santi. By J.D. 
Passavant, formerly Director of the Museum at Frankfort. 
Illustrated. Macmillan and Co. 


The anonymous translator of Passavant’s great work has wisely, we 
think, reduced the three volumes of the original into one of portable 
size. The first two volumes of the German were published as far 
back as 1839; the third in 1858. In 1860 a corrected and enlarged 
edition was published by the author, and translated into French by 
Jules Lunteschutz. To the French translation some valuable annota- 
tions by Paul Lacroix were added. This has hitherto been the chief 
authority on all matters pertaining to the life or works of the great 
master. From this the present work is derived; it ‘consists of a 
‘ translation of those parts of Passavant’s volumes which are most likely 
‘to interest the general reader; occasionally a section has been abridged ; 
‘reference, however, in most cases being made to the French edition. 
‘ An essay on the genius of Raphael; a dissertation on the works of his 
‘pupils; a history of the family of Santi; as well as a catalogue of 
‘ Raphael’s sketches and drawings, have been omitted; but the valuable 
‘ descriptions of all the Roman paintings of Raphael, and the chronologi- 
‘ eal index, which is of so much service to amateurs who wish to study 
‘the progressive character of his works, have been preserved.’ The 
b ography is enriched by twenty photographie copies of Raphael's pictures, 
taken by Mr. Woodbury’s permanent process from the finest engrayins 
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that could be procured ; the specimens are chosen with a view of giving 
examples of Raphael’s various styles of painting, and the execution is 
well-nigh perfect. In every sense, therefore, both for use and drawing- 
room ornament, the volume is a very choice ,art-biography. The com- 
pression has been done with great judgment, nothing has been omitted 
essential to the completeness or to the unity of the work. English 
readers will now have access to the most authentic information concerning 
the great painter, and to the most authoritative criticism of his works. 

It is especially a matter for congratulation, when the worthless produc- 

tions that call themselves Christmas books are superseded by productions 

of genuine art and of permament value such as this. 

The Choice of a Dwelling; a practical Handbook of useful 
Information on all points connected with Hiring, Buying, or 
Selling a House, with its Stables, Garden, and Out-buildings. 

i. By Gervase Wueerer, Architect. With Plans and 
Views. John Murray. 

The title of this book sufficiently describes it. Toall whom it concerns 
it will be very valuable. Most people who hire, or buy, or sell houses 
have to pay a heavy price for their uninstructed inexperience. Instruc- 
tion can never supply the wisdom that experience may, but all that 
instruction can do, Mr. Wheeler does. He tells us what to seek and 
what to avoid, how to recognise the excellencies of a good house, and how 
to avoid the miseries of a bad one. And considering how largely the 
qualities of the house we inhabit enter into the chronic happiness and 
even the morality of life—how much the house has to do with the doctor, 
and health and comfort with the service of life, this book should be one 
of the handbooks of every householder. It tells us about situation, soil, 
drainage, water supply, materials, rent, cost of building, plans of houses, 
decorations, town houses and country houses, American houses and English 
houses. There is, indeed, scarcely anything pertaining to a house about 
which it has not some wise thing to say. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
History of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. Translated by 
H. Van Laun. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. ~ 
M. Taine’s history is one of the most important contributions that have 
been made for many years to the scientific study of literature, and on 
that account, if on no other, deserved to be translated. It has fallen 
into competent hands. Mr. Van Laun is himself the author of a French 
grammar, which is vastly more scientific than most works of the kind. 
He has been long resident in England, and has an acquaintance with 
English literature at once more systematic and more erudite than most 
natives possess. Like most naturalized foreigners who ever succeed in 
writing English at all, he has also a copious command of the literary 
resources of the language. M. Taine has, therefore, been fortunate in 
his translator. His brilliant but capricious and loaded rhetoric would 
tax the ee of the most consummate stylist, but it has been rendered 
into an English dress which is no misfit. M. Taine piles up epithet and 
simile and illustration to an extent that is exhaustive at once of the 
language and of the reader, but Mr. Van Laun is always ready with his 
word, and has made some exceedingly happy hits in the way of selection. 
—" said much when we say that he bas made the book an English 
book. 
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M. Taine took the tide of science at its flood, and turned it into the 
channel of literary criticism. The idea that science means something 
more than the philosophy of inorganic nature, and that the history of 
literature, for example, can be elucidated only by the application of the 
same methods as the history of any organic body, is not only a modern 
but a very recent idea. Even now it is not widely spread, and is not 
perfectly understood even by those who have most successfully applied 
it. M. Taine himself, as we shall have occasion to point out, has not 
yet perceived the full bearings of it, and to that extent his work is 
maimed and incomplete. But so far as it goes, and it goes very far, his 
application of the scientific method to literature is as successful and 
instructive as it is brilliant and interesting. What, briefly, is his method? 
He begins by a preliminary study of the three great forces (to generalize 
the phenomena) which determine the course and character of a literature. 
Ile describes the intellectual and emotional attributes of the race, its 
environment, physical and sociological, and that tradition which the his- 
tory of a nation comes to be which he calls‘acquired momentum,’ 
and which is a potent determining influence, if for no other reason than 
that it has gone before. The application of these great causes to the 
history of literature he explains by an axzioma medium. All the forms of the 
national life, all the parts of the social organization, are bound together by 
what Comte happily called a consensus (and being in some sense the dis- 
coverer of the law, he had aright to name it), but by what M. Taine calls the 
law of mutual dependence. It simply amounts to this. The philosophies, 
religions, politics, arts, trade, and all other social phenomena bear the 
impress of the same national character, of the same surroundings, of the 
same antecedent history. Therefore the national literature bears that 
impress, and can be so elucidated. Having erected his scaffolding, 
M. Taine does not proceed to rear his structure in the air and away from 
its supports. He keeps his general principles constantly in the view of 
both himself and his readers, and applies them sometimes in rather a 
startling fashion. M. Taine never for a moment forgets his béte notr— 
our unkappy climate ; he never forgets that Englishmen are, to a large 
extent, animals, and have always had at bottom a good deal of the 
barbarian in them. We are astonished to see how much these (to the 
Gallic mind) obvious facts are made to explain. We should like to take 
M. Taine across the Tweed, and learn from his happy facility of 
generalization what, precisely, Scotch mists had to do with moulding the 
clear intellect of David Hume, and how the nether fire and Dantean 
sadness of Carlyle came to be nursed on the bleak moors of Ecclefechan. 
But M. Taine is always felicitous in tracing the effects upon literature of 
the character of the age and of the social surroundings generally. Some of 
his observations under this head are contributions of rare value to the 
study of our literature. Very remarkable, too, throughout, is the power 
he displays of entering into the most opposite and alien modes of thought. 
We are inclined to dispute the accuracy of his portraiture of the 
Puritans, but none wiil deny its brillianey of colouring, minuteness, and 
general truth. Almost for the first time we see the Puritan movement 
recognised as part of a movement of wider sweep. The period extending 
from Elizabeth to the Restoration M. Taine calls the ‘ Renaissance ’—the 
earlier part of it being the pagan, the latter the Christian Renaissance. 
How much a single word explains and classifies! We feel that we have 
gained increased insight into the character of the movement when it is 
contemplated as a whole, with an earlier worldly and a later religious 
aspect, and when by a happy nomenclature it is designated as a 
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recurrence to those sources and fountains of the national life, which 
centuries of Norman influence had overlaid, but which were now to 
spring up afresh. Similarly, the post-Restoration literature belongs to 
the ‘classic period,’ and we at once perceive the propriety of the 
epithet and the utility of the generalization. On all such ground as this 
M. Taine is at home anda master, If we say that his work will at no 
very distant day have to be done over again, it is not because the applica- 
tions of his method are otherwise than fruitful, but because the method 
itself is incomplete. He has not realized the importance of the concep- 
tion of development, nor of the conception that literature is a kind of 
organism with a continuous life of its own and a kind of personal 
identity. The slow modifications by which allegory developed into ‘ King 
Lear,’ the Saxon chronicle into Macaulay and Kemble, Chaucer into 
Tennyson, remain to be described. But they must be first discovered, 
and to do that we want a natural history of literature. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘Ploughman’s Crede’ to the 
‘ Shepheard’s Calender,’ a.p. 1394 to a.p. 1597. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. 
Watrer W. Sxeat, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Skeat aims to supply not only the student of English literature but 
the general reader with accurate and useful extracts from the writings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The publications of the ‘ Early English 
Text Society,’ and Mr. Arber’s cheap reprints have given a wonderful im- 
petus to the study of ourearly literature. Mr. Skeat complains that books 
such as Ellis’s ‘Specimens,’ and Warton’s ‘ History of English Poeiry’ 
are more or less modernized, and abound in errors, owing to the im- 
perfect philological knowledge of their editors. Mr. Skeat prints his 
extracts in their exact original form; for, as he says, ‘there has been no 
‘real or considerable break in our literature, the changes whereof have 
‘been gradual and not violent.’ The supposed difficulty of early English 
has been very largely the result of the way in which editors have tampered 
with their texts. The specimens are from the author of the ‘ Ploughman’s 
Crede,’—a disciple of Wycliffe, whose name has not come down to us, 
Occleve, Lydgate, Henry the Minstrel, Malory, &c. They are prefaced 
by brief historical notes, and followed by a large body of yond sheen 
notes, and an ample glossarial index. It is a scholarly little book, and 
will be invaluable to students generally —to men reading for their degrees 
especially. 

Music p Morals: By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Strahan 
and Co. 

Mr. Haweis insists, with great force of argument, eloquence, and 
enthusiasm, upon the mission and power of music in our moral 
culture. His book is the work of a musical amateur—and his enthu- 
siasm of feeling, and fervour, not to say grandiloquence of style, 
sometimes need the restraining power of calm judgment and exact 
statement. There is a good deal more than we like of spasm and 
sensation, and some carelessness, hardly creditable in a man who 
has had a classical education. But we can easily forgive an excess of 
these for the sake of the lofty aim and the exciting eloquence of 
the book. It stands related to musical art as Mr. Kingsley’s ‘Roman 
and Teuton’ stand related to history. Dr. Dryasdust will be at no 
loss fr inaccuracies. A cold critic may point out ignorance or defect, 
but the grand moral aim and impulse are there, and are enforced 
by an impetuous eloquence that does its work, whether secundum artem 
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or not. Mr. Haweis has filled his theme with an enthusiastic spirit. 
Some of our readers will be acquainted with a large portion of the book, 
which appeared as articles in the Contemporary Review. Its heterogeneous 
character gives indications of its origin. Mr. Haweis is clearly qualified 
to do so much better than he has done, that we regret that he has not 
thought it worth while to recast the whole, prune redundancy, and 
yey by an organic treatise a sensible work in the literature of music. 
Mr. Haweis treats first of the Philosophy of Music in comparison with 
that of other arts, in its relation to the words which it clothes and 
expresses, and in its own intrinsic character; and he defines music as 
the ‘ Royal Art-medium of Creation.” Whatever may be the thought of 
the words of the definition its idea is accurate. Music expresses and 
ministers to emotion, simply as such ; and it does this in a spiritual way, 
vaguely and indefinitely, but very potently. Words, he thinks, in 
vocal music, are very subordinate to the music itself. Emotion cx‘:ts 
independently of thought, or it may be wedded to thought. ‘The words 
often gain a great deal, but music is just as good without them.’ Music 
affects morals according to the emotions that it excites, not according to 
the ideas it expresses. According as the emotion excited by music is 
noble or base, spiritual or sensuous, stimulating or enervating, the moral 
influences of music will be good or evil. A man will assimilate in all 
things according to his own moral nature, to which external ministries 
can only give intensity or counteraction; the languid sentimentalism of 
Italian music, and the frivolous briliiancy of French music, differ from 
the spiritual depth of German music. We recommend to all church 
worshippers Mr. Haweis’s sensible remarks on congregational singing. 

The second book of Mr. Haweis’s work is biographical, and gives us 
lively, although patchy and unequal, sketches of Handel, Gliick, Haydn, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; in connection 
with the latter Mr. Haweis reprints the ‘study’ of ‘The Elijah,’ which 
appeared a few months ago in the Contemporary. The third book is 
devoted to instrumental music, and discourses historically, philosophi- 
cally, wsthetically, and, of course, enthusiastically on violins, pianos, 
and bells; in each Mr. Haweis seems to be an enthusiastic amateur. 
The fourth book on music in England is the most practical as it is the 
most caustic, and, we think, the most unfair in its comparative estimates ; 
although, we must add, it is as sensible as it is severe. ‘The English, he 
says, are not musical in the sense of producing music, although they 
enjOy music ‘as a pleasant noise.’ ‘They are very liberal to musicians ; 
things are improving, and due praise is bestowed upon the men—from 
M. Jullien to Sir M. Costa—and societies, who both supply and create 
a taste for goodgmusic. The opera Mr. Haweis regards ‘ musically, 
philosophically, and ethically, as an almost unmixed evil.’ The 
oratorio is a legitimate form of musical expression. But Mr. Haweis’s 
severest remarks are bestowed upon the people who play the 400,000 
pianos at present in use in England, and upon those to whom they 
are played. Let mothers and music teachers and young ladies ponder 
them. ‘ We seem, as a people, to be musically many-sided, unbalanced, 
‘and above all unschooled by the inexorable laws and conditions of true 
‘art. We deal in heights and depths; we abound in inconsistencies 
‘ which admit of no reconciliation. We pay our shilling and rush to hear 
‘the “‘ Messiah” at the Agricultural Palace, then we go home and sing 
‘Glover. We sit for two hours in St. James’s Hall to hear Beethoven's 
‘or Spohr’s Quartett, and the next day we buy “God bless the Prince 
‘of Wales.” ’ We heartily recommend Mr. Haweis’s brilliant, desultory, 


sensible, entertaining, enthusiastic book. 
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Passages from the French and Italian Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Haithorne. Strahan and Co. 

Notwithstanding the two series of Hawthorne’s Journals which have 
already been published, and notwithstanding the somewhat morbid 
national jealousy and querulousness which characterized some parts of 
the English journals, to the regret of his greatest admirers—these volumes, 
which have partly appeared in Good Words, will be gladly welcomed. 
The author was here on ground where there was but little to excite his sus- 
ceptibilities—where there was much to test his powers, and where, in the 
‘Transformation,’ he had already achieved one of his greatest successes. 
France and Italy have been described a hundred times, but we feel no 
reluctance when a man of genius undertakes to describe them again. 
Most readers will be surprised to find Hawthorne confessing a defective 
appreciation of works of art, which is infinitely better than a whole 
volume of cuckoo admirations, however eloquent; but, as in his English 
journals, his querulousness rapidly gives way on a better acquaintance, 
until generous and hearty words become characteristic, so his greater 
familiarity with Italian masterpieces educated his taste, and his longer 
residence imbued him with the atmosphere and feeling of art. Strange 
to say, such being the conditions, his appreciation of sculpture seems to 
have been greater than that of painting. He naturally visits most 
frequently the studios of his countrymen Power and Story, and to art- 
readers especially the chief interest of the volumes will i found in the 
extended conversations and discussions in which he records the judgments 
of these great artists. 

Hawthorne’s subtle fancies and associations, and his habit of viewing 
and estimating things in their relation to his own literary art, are more 
present here than in his previous journals, simply because he is in the midst 
of more inspiring and suggestive subjects. He reveals to us the quaint and 
original working of his peculiar intellect, and often amuses, sometimes 
startles us by his reflections and ‘ uses’—e.g., he asks, concerning a basin 
of holy water which had frozen, ‘Could not all that sanctity keep it 
thawed?’ Tho well of old Arezzo, where Petrarch had drunk, interested 
him more than the cathedral. Concerning the spring of water in the 
Mamertine prison, which was hard and brackish, he says, ‘I suspect that 
‘St. Peter still dabbles in this water, and tempers its qualities according 
‘to the faith of those who drink it.’ 

There are charming bits of description, and interesting literary gossip 
with Miss Bremer, Mrs. Jameson, the Brownings, and others. Mr. 
Hawthorne was in Italy in the years 1857-8. It will be remembered that 
the strange, weird story of the ‘ Transformation’ grew out of the sugges- 
tions of the ‘Faun of Praxiteles.’ Here is the genesis of it, which is 
very characteristic:—‘ We afterwards went into the sculpture gallery, 
‘ where I looked at the ‘ Faun of Praxiteles,’ and was sensible of a peculiar 
‘charm in it—a sylvan beauty and homeliness, friendly and wild at once. 
‘The lengthened but not preposterous ears, and the little tail which we 
‘infer, have an exquisite effect, and make the spectator smile in his very 
‘heart. This race of fauns was the most delightful of all that antiquity 
‘imagined. It seems tome that a story, with all sorts of fun and pathos 
‘in it, might be contrived on the idea of their species having become 
‘ intermingled with the human race ; a family with the faun blood in them 
‘having prolonged itself from the classic era till our own days. The tail 
‘might have disappeared by dint of constant intermarriages with ordinary 
‘mortals, but the pretty hairy ears should occasionally reappear in mem- 
‘ bers of the family, and the moral instincts and intellectual characteristics 
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‘ of the faun might be most picturesquely brought out, without detriment 
‘to the human interest of the story. Fancy this combination in the person 
‘of a young lady !’ 

The book has a great intellectual interest. Visitors to Italy will have 
a great enjoyment in such a cicerone, while general readers will feel the 
charm of a man of culture and genius thus recording his impressions, and 
making his comments upon the art-paradise of the world. 


Lord Bantam. By the Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ Two Vols. 
Strahan and Co. 


After a success like that of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ experiments in the same 
line are somewhat hazardous. ‘Lord Bantam’ is even more clever in 
parts than its forerunner; but it lacks the close human interest which 
sprang from the manner in which the eye was kept on the little ‘ worth- 
less tatter of humanity.’ The author is right in using as motto the 
couplet— 

‘TI had forgot one-half, I do protest, 
And now am sent again. to speak the rest ;’ 


but the public is sometimes suspicious of listening to a half that has been 
forgotten. In ‘Lord Bantam,’ the interest is more broken. Political 
schemes and electioneering dodges draw men together for a moment, and 
then the various parties are as capriciously separated from each other. And 
political dodges and electioneering schemes occupy a great portion of 
‘Lord Bantam’—too great a portion, we are inclined to think. The 
author is happiest in describing the young days of his lordship, and his 
doings in other departments are far more interesting than his efforts 
during his short career in the House of Commons. The sly hints, the 
noddings, the shruggings of shoulders that his birth gave rise to in 
society; his nursing by the ‘ human feeding-bottle ;’ his training at 
home; his tutors, and notably our Scotch friend, Kelso; his visits to 
different places of worship, and the deep impressions produced by what 
he heard; and his hob-nobbing with the Radish Club and the Essenes 
Club—all are told with inimitable tact, permeated, too, by that dry satiric 
humour which we admired so muchin ‘Ginx.’ The influence of Kelso 
on the artificially forced character of his lordship, causing it to lose hold 
of the old fixings, without capacity of determinately settling down on 
aught else, is brought out admirably. How his lordship was led to 
declare himself a member of the Broadbent Society, and to permit himself 
to be called ‘ Citizen Bantam;’ how he fell among the preachers of 
eclectic religion; and how, when ke went to get instructed in its doc- 
trines by Lady Sophronisba Eniquil, the daughter of the Earl of Chepstowe, 
he fell in love with her, and declared his love in spite of the warnings of 
his father, Earl Ffowlsmere, who had said, ‘ Never marry a woman with a 
long nose, she will rule you, or you will have cause to rue her ;’ and in 
spite of his own protestation, ‘I could not think of marrying such a 
woman, long noses are deformities, and they descend in families.’ 
Lady Sophronisba does rule; but her whole bent gets wonderfully modi- 
fied by maternity and other things, and her influence on Lord Bantam in 
this direction becomes apparent also. When his lordship succeeds, on the 
death of the old earl, and when he is waited on by Broadbent and his 
friends, he has simply to tell them that, after ‘having carefully recon- 
sidered the subject of your address, I—I—have changed my mind.’ So 
collapses the high-flown plans of the young sentimental politician, and his 
whole story is recited with the rarest humour and the most telling satire, 
topics and persons of the present times being ever and anon significantly 
NO. CIX. 
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glanced at. Nor is pathos wanting; the death scene of Dr. Dulcis is 
touching beyond what we should ever have expected from the author of 
‘Ginx’s Baby.’ It is a book to laugh over, but a book to think over too, 
for some of the gravest questions of the day are dealt with significantly. 


Essays from the ‘ Times ;’ being a Selection from the Laterary 
Papers which have appeared in that Journal. By Samuel. 
Puurs, B.A. Two vols. John Murray. 

Just twenty years ago—that is, in August, 1851—when railway litera- 
ture was yet in its infancy, an article entitled ‘ Literature of the Rail’ 
appeared in the Times newspaper. It described the contents of the rail- 
way book-stalls, deprecated the trash that they were vending, com- 
mended as a hopeful experiment the high-toned literature saa at the 
Euston station, and urged Mr. Murray to reprint his ‘Home and 
Colonial Library,’ at a cheap price, for the rail. We remember reading 
the article on its first appearance. We have now read it again, and nee 
only say that, thanks to the amazing development of high-class railway 
literature, it could not now have been written. It is an incidental but a 
very gratifying mark of a. The article led Mr. Murray to pub- 
lish a series of volumes of ‘ Keading for the Rail,’ at prices ranging from 
one shilling to twelve. Many of our readers will remember the ‘bright 
red covers and clear-printed page of the well got up little volumes. 
Among them were these two series of ‘Essays from The Times,’ at four 
shillings a volume, chiefly, as was then understood, and as we are now 
told, by Mr. Samuel Phillips. They seem to belong to a bygone age; 
their brilliancy has a glitter, their rhetoric a falsetto, which few 
writers indulge in now; but this was in part the taste of the 
day, as Johnsonese was of the last century. ‘hey are very clever and 
very interesting, and Mr. Murray has done well to republish them. We 
have found ourselves greatly interested by contemporary judgments of 
Louis Philippe and the Revolution of 1848, of Grote’s ‘Greece,’ and 
Layard’s discoveries, and of a dozen other matters and persons—literary, 
political, and social. The two little volumes are worthy a permanent 
place on the shelf of collected essays. 


Cues from all Quarters; or Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


The anonymous author of this interesting and really valuable little 
book has put into it the gatherings of a lifetime, and the contents of 
well-kept common-place books. He has, after the models of Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and Southey’s ‘ Doctor,’ ingeniously ar- 
ranged nineteen chapters on distinct subjects, such as ‘Childhood, Normal 
and Abnormal,’ ‘ Solitude in Crowds,’ ‘ Cities of Refuge,’ ‘Square Men in 
Round Holes,’ ‘Contradictory People,’ ‘Toil,’ ‘A Gouty Subject,’ &c. 
with materials gathered from a wide field of literature and a vast amount 
of reading; these he has put ape with a framework of his own, con- 
structed with judgment and skill; or, to change the figure, he has supplied 
a literary thread, upon which he has strung in an artistic manner some 
of the most beautifully cut and precious jewels of our literature. Instead 
of a dictionary en like Southgate’s ‘Many Thoughts of many 
Minds,’ the author has arranged his gathered materials into cabinet 
departments, each complete in itself, and distinguished from a mere collec- 
tion by the constructive genius and intelligent comment of the curator. 

y Authors ancient as well as modern are laid under contribution, showing 
in the result the respectable scholar as well as the omnivorous reader, 
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the artist as well as the collector. He is not so learned as Burton, nor 
so brilliant as Southey ; he has given us nothing very recondite, nor is he 
in any way pretentious, but he has furnished a really chatty, valuable, 
and delightful volume. 


My Summer ina Garden. By Cuartes Duprey Werner. With 
an Introduction by Henry Warp Beecuer. Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston. 

A series of delightful papers contributed to a New England newspaper, 
of which the author is editor, telling the world what he knows about 
gardening, and narrating in a lucid, pleasant way his horticultural 
experiences. Its charm, like that of White’: Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’ lies in the loving sympathy of the writer with the secrets and ways 
of nature, and in his felicitous interpretations of them; his susceptibilities 
to the moral teachings of nature, and his deft way of presenting them. 
A latent humour, too, which runs through the whole, often taking the 
form of sly satire, gives it a piquant flavour: e.g., President Grant paysa 
supposititious visit to his garden, ‘ the first garden he had ever been in, with 
aman, where the talk was not of appointments.’ He would not smoke, 
because ‘he did not like a weed in a garden.’ ‘The chair in which the 
‘President sat, while declining to take a glass of lager, I haye had 
‘destroyed, in order that no one may sit in it; it was the only way to 
‘save it. There are people who would haye sat in it if the seat had been 
‘set with iron spikes, such is the adoration of station.” Mr. Ward 
Beecher, whose sympathies with nature are kindred in their fervour and 
joy, has contributed a few racy words of introduction, not as a pilaster, 
nor as a caryatid, nor as a Baalbek pillar standing alone, but as a kind of 
footpath leading to a favourable point of observation. The little book is 
almost worthy of Isaac Walton or Charles Isamb. 


The Mountain ; from the French of Michelet. By the Translator 
of ‘The Bird.’ With fifty-four Illustrations from Designs 
by Perctvat Sxenton. T. Nelson and Sons. 

Nature ; or the Poetry of Earth and Sea; from the French of 
Mae. Michelet. With two hundred Designs by Giacomelli, 
Illustrator of ‘The Bird.’ T. Nelson and Sons. 

It is difficult exactly to indicate the standpoint of Michelet in the series 
of works illustrative of natural history which bear his name. It is not 
that of a scientific expositor; nor is it that of an imaginative poet; nor 

et that of a painter; nor yet that of a natural historian. It is that of a 
ae lover of nature, who has an adequate knowledge of science, a 
great power of practical perception, a fine artistic touch, a keen sympathy 
with the romantic, and a good deal of Gallican hyperbole. ‘ The Bird,’ 
translated two or three years ago, attracted great attention by its brilliancy 
and imaginative enthusiasm. M. Michelet secs with the peculiar eye that 
he brings; and, as with fiction in its relation to biography, more is seen 
than the mere man of science can see, he personifies, and has a personal 
sympathy with the objects he describes. Under his magical touch the 
prosaic world of science becomes a fairy realm, in which, while scientific 
fact is the basis of every statement, a rich imagination clothes it in poetic 
beauty. ‘It was,’ says the author, and only a Frenchman would say it, 
although it is not more than the truth, ‘the singular fortune of ‘‘ The 

‘ Bird” to find neither a critic nor an adversary. Tho least sympathetic 

‘minds were surprised, overcome, and defenceless before it. It bore 

‘upward on its wing both the public and the press.’ In this : he 
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discourses in a similar way of ‘The Mountain ; its external aspects, and 
‘its inner life; its lava streams, and its canopies of snow; its torrents, 
‘ravines, and forests.’ It was written in 1868, when its author was in 
his seventy-first year. The mountains described are Mont Blanc, the St. 
Gothard, and the Savoy mountains, St. Bernard, the Simplon, and the 
Splugen, the Pyrenees, the Himalayas, the Apennines, the Piedmontese 
mountains ; volcanoes in Jaya, Sicily, Iceland, and elsewhere ; Switzerland 
again, more especially the Engadine. It is —— to convey any 
impression of the rich poetic discourse of M. Michelet about glaciers, 
and forests, and alpine plants ; his speculations about growth and decay, 
the leaves of plants, &c.; his recital of legends, and dreams of beauty 
and grandeur; his romantic science and scientific romance all glorious] 
intermingled. The book must be read as the poets are read. It is a boo 
that only a Frenchman could haye written, but that everybody can read. 
Its woodcut illustrations, by Mr. Skelton. are very effective, and are well 
engraved. It is enough to say that it is a companion volume to ‘ The 
Bird,’ and is worthy of it. 

All that we have said about M. Michelet’s book may be said about that 
of his accomplished wife’s, with a feminine difference. She carries the 
same style, ¢ Ja Chateaubriand, to a higher pitch of sentimental mysticism 
or hysteria; but she produces, notwithstanding, a delicious mélange of 
description, reminiscence, anecdote, thought, and sentiment; she puts 
her whole self into nature, and nature into herself. The illustrations are 
simply exquisite, a study in themselves. 


Under the Blue Sky. By Cuartes Mackay. Sampson Low 
Marston, and Co. 

The fashion of collecting between covers all that a littérateur writes for 
periodicals or newspapers seems to be established, greatly, we think, to the 
detriment both of literature and of the author’s fame. Mr. Mackay’s 
sketches are of the slightest, but they are pleasant to read, because of 
the easy, fluent way in which he writes, the genuine love of nature which 
he evinces, and the kindly, genial way in which he feels towards the lower 
classes of toiling and poverty-stricken men and women. The patience of 
the ‘ Road Mender,’ and the optimism of ‘ Happy Jack’ are both beautiful 
as pictures, and wholesome as influences. The volume is a pleasant table 
book to read or lay down, just as conversation or mood may impel. 


Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens’s Readings, taken from Life. 
By G. Kare Fieip, an American. With ITlustrations. 
Triibner and Co. 

Miss Field is full of fervour and enthusiasm, and writes in a somewhat 
hysterical way. She is incapable of criticism through excess of worship, 
she talks a good deal of bunkum, and sadly fails in good taste. Above 
all, we do not desire a new version according to Miss Field of the 
inimitable scenes read by Dickens. 


Songs of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miter. Longman, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 

Mr. Miller is a Californian poet, who brings a breezy air of the 
Sierras, to this calmer London of ours, and who has written at least one 
good poem. Thisis entitled‘ Arezonian.’ It is worthy of Mr. Browning, 
and indeed might have been a study of Mr. Browning's if the notion 
had happened to occur to him. The idea involved is the death of a 
Californian native woman, whom a selfish English adventurer has allowed 
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to perish before his eyes by the flooding of a gulch; while the English- 
man himself is punished by finding that his old English sweetheart 
is not ready to receive him when he returns home with heaps of 
Californian gold, being, in fact, elsewhere married. ‘Go!’ he exclaims,— 

‘And I have said, and I say it ever, 

As the years go on and the world goes over, 

*T were better to be content and clever 

In tending of cattle, and tossing of clover, 

In the grazing of cattle and the growing of grain, 

Than 2 strong msn striving for fame or gain. 

* 


I would court content, but like a lover lonely, 

I would woo her, win her, and wear her only, 

And never go over this white sea wall 

For gold or glory, or for aught at all.’ 
It is curious that this poem, which occupies less than a twelfth of Mr. 
Miller’s book, is the only thing in it which one cares to read. 


The Iliad of Homer faithfully translated into Unrhymed English a 
Metre. By Francis W. Newman. Triibner and Co. 


Professor Newman’s translation of the ‘ Iliad’ is only too conclusive 
a proof that a man must be a poet adequately to translate poetry. He 
would be a bold man who dare question Mr. Newman’s scholarship: yet 
all his scholarship does not prevent him from entirely mistaking Homer, 
both in style and rhythm, and from bringing him in such a way before 
the English reader, that the English reader would exclaim, ‘ Dear me, 
did those barbarian Greeks think this man a poet!’ Long ago we 
summed up the controversy between Mr. Newman and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold on this matter of Homeric rendering, and we still hold to our 
ancient opinion, that Mr. Arnold was right, although he expressed his 
conclusions a little too contemptuously. One unconquerable difficulty 
in Mr. Newman’s way is his utter incapacity to appreciate English 
rhythm. Thus he says (p. vii.), that he has translated Homer in ‘ the 
‘ metre of the American “‘ Yankee Doodle,” which some have ignorantly 
‘made an objection.’ Now his metre is not that of ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
which, though vulgar, is full of life, having a sharp trochaic movement. 
Such a metre might reflect Homer's dactylics in certain moods of Homer, 
but for completely rendering the poem it is wretchedly weak. What 
Homer’s translators fail to see is that Homer is greater than they .... 
that, to use Charles Lamb’s happy remark, they might lose themselves 
in his mind, as a man loses himself in another man’s grounds. All 
sorts of theories they form about him. Pope finds Homer epigrammatic, 
and does him in the rhymed distich. Cowper finds him stately and 
Miltonic, and does him in Cowpero-Miltonic blank verse. Lord Derby 
finds him rhetorico-political, and does him in House of Lords blank verse. 
Mr. Worsley finds him romantic, and does him in the exquisite stanza 
of Edmund Spenser. Mr. Newman finds him a balladist, and uses an 
unrhymed ballad metre. We might go on through a dozen more versions 
which it has been ourfortune to read. We can only say, Youare all wrong, 
gentlemen, and all right. Homer contains all your ideas of him, and 
many more. Homer’s hexameter contains all the virtues of heroic verse, 
blank verse, Spenserian stanza, ballad metre, and many more. 

‘ Many traps have been set : 
Homer is not caught yet.’ 
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Lyrical Poems, By Francis Turner Paterave. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mr. Palgrave is better as critic and editor of poetry than as an 
original poet. Indeed, there is a vagueness about almost all he writes, 
which is very trying to the reader: to use an idiomatic phrase, it is 
difficult to discover what he is driving at. His style and method are 
disappointing. You begin a poem which is evidently the work of a man 
of letters, and which promises to contain something fresh and charming ; 
but it wanders off into nothing particular, and when you reach the end, 
you marvel what it is all about. We trust we do no injustice to Mr. 
Palgrave by quoting from a lyric called ‘ Invocation,’ which has puzzied 
us considerably, since we cannot conjecture whether it is included in his 
volume for the sake of its meaning or its metre :— 

‘Low on thy suppliants, 

Us, even us, 

Bend thy pure eyelids, 
Lady of Amathus. 

Zeus in white majesty 
Lords it on high; 

Pallas with wisdom 
Arches the sky. 

Phebus each morning 
Climbs to his throne ; 

Highly fair Artemis 
Walketh alone. 

Yet to thy suppliants, 
Us, even us, 

Turn thee and smile, 
Lady of Amathus.’ 

There are more tetrastichs, but Amathusta and Mr. Palgrave must 
forgive us for not going farther. 

Faust: a Tragedy. By von GorrTue. 
Translated in the Original Metres by Bayarp Tayror. 
The Second Part. Strahan & Co. 

Mr. Taylor has attacked the second part of ‘Faust’ with the same 
energy and pertinacity which characterized him in the first part; but we 
are unable to give him any higher praise than in our previous notice. 
The second part of ‘ Faust’ is more difficult and mystical than the first, 
heeause it is a later growth of a brain that never ceased to grow. It 
represents the age of a poet as against his youth. The charming narra- 
tive of Faust’s relations with Gretchen (a romance of loyhood) is more 
than balanced by the search of Paris for Helen, and his interview with 
Cheiron, the Centaur. 

Els re yévos ifyaye Sei€as 

Spxov kai Ovoias tapas Kai 
Indeed, the second part of Faust is a great study, involving the romantic 
fancies, in old age, of a serene intellect. Mr. Taylor has rivals in the 
first part. ‘The second has never been done so well; and it must be 
admitted, that never before has the wonderful breadth of knowledge from 
which Goethe drew his allusions had so laborious and skilful an illus- 
trator. We are not satisfied with Mr. Taylor’s use of Greek metres in 
English. In the iambic trimeter he seems to us singularly weak ; but 
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we doubt very much whether there are more than two English poets 
who could write the iambic trimeter as it ought to be written. Not, 
however, to be hypercritical, let us briefly make our estimate of Mr. 
Bayard ‘Taylor's ‘Faust.’ It offers the English reader both parts, 
very fairly translated, translated questionless as a labour of love; and 
it contains, in addition, a great mass of notes, which will enable the 
student to understand the ideas which underlie this remarkable poem. 
Nor will such study be thrown away. Goethe represents Germany as 
Shakespeare represented England. The first part of ‘Faust’ is the 
Germany of the past ; the second, the Germany of the future 


A Drama of Kings. By Roserr Bucnanan. Strahan and Co. 
Mr. Buchanan in this drama—wherein he treats of the fate of France 
and what led to it,—lays himself open to the imputation of dealing in 
mixtures. He has so far adopted the ciassic form as to have recourse to 
choruses, which are sometimes very effective, yet he avers that the work 
is in no sense after the classical model, but is in every respect as modern 
as he can make it; whilst, on the other hand, he has resorted to a kind 
of supernatural machinery akin to that of ‘Faust’ and ‘Festus,’ to 
give elevation to what might otherwise appear too prosaic and familiar. 
Now, here we think he is in error. ‘ Reality and mystery, earthiness 
and spirituality’ may be exhibited dramatically in the combination on 
which he insists, without such imitative, and at best (after the Book of 
Job) semi-mechanical, expedients; indeed, his own claim put forth in the 
‘Note on Mystic Realism’ at the end, to have achieved this in his former 
works is nothing less than an implied condemnation of his practice in 


the present instance. The mingled reality and 1 is sufficiently 


well exhibited in the very events which he has been bold enough to 
choose for poetic treatment; and his manner of dealing with these 
events brings it out still more forcibly. This having been said, the merit 
of his drama is admitted, whatever deductions may fall to be made upon 
minor points. 

The force of the dramatic conception lies in the clearness with which 
Mr. Buchanan sees the connection between the recent tragic humiliation 
of France and the vice and scepticism which made possible the great 
French Revolution, and, through the Revolution, made possible a 
Napoleon. His first part exhibits the conqueror in triumph at Erfurt, 
which gives him an opportunity to bring forward Stein, Jahn, Arndt, 
and Queen Louisa of Prussia,—typical representatives of the patriot- 
fighters in the Wars of Independence. Some of the passages put into 
the mouths of Stein and Queen Louisa are very fine ; whilst the choruses 
for the most part are grandly expressive, but especially that one 
beginning : 

‘ Our eyes are troubled with strange tears, 
Our souls are startled with strange light.’ 


The tragic pressure of the piece rests on the idea, which through Stein 
has here full utterance, that sensational philosophies, and loose and 
sceptical views, derived mainly from France, lay at the root of Germany’s 
prostration under the First Napoleon, and that it was needful she should 
first shake herself free from these before she could be victorious against 
him—a point which was never for a moment absent from the minds of 
Perthes, Fichte, Schleiermacher, and their friends,—some of whom might 
well have been included in Mr. Buchanan’s cast without encumbering 
it. The second part, which was published some time ago under the title 
of ‘Napoleon Fallen,’ shows vividly the mighty compensations and 
revenges of Providence. It has now undergone considerable revision, 
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especially in the choruses, some of which are now printed at the close 
of the work. In the last part,‘The Teuton against Paris,’ we think 
Mr. Buchanan has not been so successful as elsewhere. The chief 
character, Prince Bismarck, though not wanting in traits of nobility 
(for example, complete devotion to what he regards as the good of the 
Fatherland), does not yield himself readily to imaginative treatment. 
Yet there is much of eancne and truth in the monologue on Liberty 
at page 308 ; and Mr. Buchanan is, at least, always successful in making 
him, in a sense, true to himself, whilst idealizing from a specific stand- 
int. We cannot but think that Mr. Buchanan’s penchant for self-justi- 
cation and self-interpretation is a weakness. His notes and addenda 
might well have been dispensed with. To our thinking the volume 
would have been both better and handier had it been relieved of fifty 
pages at beginning and end, and even undergone some compression here 
an 


there in the play itself. Mr. Buchanan never lacks power, but has 
sometimes halting lines. 


The Inn of Strange Meetings, and other Poems. By 
Mortimer H. King and Oo. 


We consider that Mr. Mortimer Collins has a distinctive genius in one 
walk of poetry, if that can with strict propriety be called poetry which 
deals with a class of feelings and experiences that fail rightly to acknow- 
ledge any proper reality in themselves. He has written some of the best 
vers de société of the day. But he does not seem to aim ambitiously at an 
great and decisive result. That he has lyrical power of a certain kind is 
unmistakeable. One or two little pieces in the present volume prove it. 
‘Gone,’ and ‘ On Windermere,’ poems dealing in the same light and airy 
manner with somewhat different themes, are almost perfect in their way; 
the former having only one bad line (and it is a really bad one)—‘ That 
girl serene, who scarce seventeen.’ But the dainty movement and the 
quaint fancies, that come sometimes with flashes of surprise, seem to 
want some kind of check to give us better assurance of real feeling and 
experience. We never feel the same with Heine, even in his lightest and 
most random moods. Mr. Collins, with all his gaiety, is rather too 
learned, affected, and playfully self-chastising, if we may speak so. He 
has something of the verbal nimbleness of Praed, and there is more of 
the rattle of animal spirits in his rhyme than in Praed; he has, too, 
something of the whimsical humour of Locker, concentrating itself once 
in a while into a single, odd, most unexpected phrase; but he lacks 
totally the gathered weight of tenor and purpose which both Thackeray 
and Hood, by dint of tender moral feeling associated with most delicate 
fancy, were enabled to convey even along the slim thread of this sort of 
verse. There is as much invention, odd humour, and gay grotesquerie of 
word-play in the ‘Inn of Strange Meetings’ as in ‘ Miss Kilmansegg ;’ 
but compared with that poem how utterly it wants object, gristle, 
binding and drawing together! Of ‘A Poet’s Philosophy’ much the 
same has to be said. We prefer to these some of the shorter pieces. ‘Ad 
Chloen, M.A.’ and ‘Chloe, M.A.’ are capital. ‘A Summer Song’ is 
tripping, airy, graceful. Wonderful command of measure is everywhere 
evident, and most tricksy liberties with language are very common, such 
as dividing a word in the middle and thus getting a funny rhyme. There 
is, however, a slight tendency to resort to special words for rhymes, as 
‘serene,’ ‘lymph,’ &c., which by-and-by force themselves too direct] 
into notice. It is, however, a book of capital drawing-room verses, well 
suited to interest and amuse, 
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The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Vol. I. 
Miscellaneous Poems. Strahan and Co. 


Almost at the moment of going to press this first volume of a library 
edition of Tennyson comes into our hands. We scarcely need say that 
in type, paper, and material excellence it is —— that a paramount 
edition of our greatest living poet should be. Tennyson has been pub- 
lished in many forms. Possessors of this edition will read him as all 
good poetry should be read, with the aid of the full ministry of the 
physical sense. This volume contains the oe published in 1830, those 
vablished in 1832, and about half those published in 1842. We are glad 
to see restored several pieces which appeared in the original editions, but 
were withdrawn in subsequent ones. Of the early poems thus restored 
we may mention ‘ Nothing will Die,’ ‘All Things will Die,’ ‘The 
Kraken,’ the exquisite song ‘ The Winds as at their Hour of Birth,’ ‘The 
Sea Fairies,’ the beautiful set of early sonnets, and, above all, the ‘Two 
Voices.’ There are yet between thirty and forty pieces which appeared 
in the editions of 1830 and 1832 which the author thinks fit to with- 
hold, although to us some of them seem to have a high claim—espe- 
cially the love sonnets, ‘The Hesperides,’ and ‘Rosalind.’ Are we to 
understand that the slightly varied order of this edition is the true 
— one? It is interesting to trace the growth of a poet’s 
mind. 


Poems ; including the Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, Ballads, 
&e. By Kinestry. Collected Edition. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

We are glad to possess in a portable little volume Mr. Kingsley’s 
collected poems. Some of his lyrics, especially, will take a permanent 
place in English literature. This edition includes the songs from the 
‘Water Babies,’ and other incidental compositions, the latest of which 
bears date September, 1870. 


Wilfrid Cumbermede. By Grorce Macponatp, LL.D. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Dr. Macdonald has a high conception of his art. A work of fiction with 
him is not a manipulation of ingenious figures and strategical movements, 
consummated by a grand tableau. It is a channel through which he 
pours the thoughts and passions of his very soul; the incident is 
altogether subordinate to great principles, the mere event to psycho- 
logical causes. The sub-dramatic form of the novel lends itself 
more fitly and fully than any other form of literature to the 
doctrines and lessons of a great preacher. Shakspeare, were he living 
now, would certainly be a novelist, and as great as he was a dramatist. 
In writing novels, men like Dr. Macdonald feel that they are discharging 
towards their generation a great moral and religious ministry. No one 
can read one of his productions for the mere interest of its plot. He 
aims to represent the workings of human motive and passion in true 
pictures of life, not always wrought out 1o epical completeness, or 
. rounded off in a concluding chapter to a perfect stieal jestion but 
often left, as in ‘ Wilfrid Cumbermede,’ with ravelled and even tangled 
ends, to be woven into completeness, not, possibly, in this world at all. 
It is enough if the working of great and true F rem vag of life be 
exhibited, whether the ‘live happy ever afterwards’ issue be realized 
or not. This is the truest and conception of fiction, and gives 
it its noble place in the priesthood of letters. Its perils are, in men 
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like Dr. Macdonald, overmuch preaching and overmuch dreamy and 
mystical sentiment’; and full of noble things as ‘ Wilfrid Cumbermede’ 
is, it suffers from both these defects. The dramatic action which should 
exhibit the working of principles, is too often subordinate to the pro- 
tracted dialogue which fsa. them; more than bits creep in, treating 
of most of the theological speculations and religious experiences of the 
day which seem like scraps of sermons, and which, spiritual in apprehen- 
sion and noble in conception, as many of them are, are defects in a 
dramatic structure. Then, again, Dr. Macdonald delights to walk in 
the dim mystic borderland between heaven and earth, imagination and 
reality ; in which, perhaps, the highest visions of truth are seen, but 
where men are in great peril of becoming morbidly dreamy and 
mystical, The amount of this kind of representation in ‘ Wilfrid 
Cumbermede’ is excessive; dreams, sleeping and waking, are not only 
profusely had recourse to, but are confused with waking realities in a 
perplexing and, we must add, imperfect way. True, visions of the 
spiritual are vague, and cannot be reduced to exact forms, but this is 
a matter of artistic degree, and we cannot help contrasting the clear 
vision of Shakespeare and George Eliot with the misty indefiniteness 
of Dr. Macdonald. The bounds of the knowable and real might, 
we think, be more sharply defined without damage to the suggestions of 
the infinite that lie beyond. When we have read ‘ Wilfrid Cumber- 
mede,’ we feel as if we had been dreaming a glorious dream, which, 
however, confuses our waking thoughts. We cannot help thinking, too, 
that the different types of highly-wrought spiritualism, represented by 
Wilfrid and Charley, are morbid and unhealthy; there is too much of 
hysteria in both, delineations of agony that are unnatural, not, perhaps, 
in degree, but in mode. Nor does Mr. Osborne strike us as being a 
natural type of evangelical narrowness; although we ourselves have 
known in real life more than one instance of th@ kind of religious 
thought that he is intended to represent, driving sons into the desperate 
state of sceptical feeling which Charley exhibits. The clear erystal-cut 
descriptions of natural scenery are in striking contrast with the mystic 
thinking, and we are sometimes glad to get out of night-dreaming into 
the opensunshine. There is no lack of incident in the story, but a good 
deal of it is violent: the extreme situations that might occur once or 
twice, are too often repeated for the sake of exhibiting the working of 
highly-wrought passion. Some of the incidents are psychologically 
impossible, the marriage of Mary and Geoffrey, for instance, and Clara’s 
treachery, if, that is, we rightly understand it ; others are physically 
impossible, such as Mary’s position in Wilfrid’s bed-room. As in 
‘Robert Falconer,’ ‘Alec Forbes,’ and other of his works, Mr. Mac- 
donald will be thought to have produced bits of his own mental and 
spiritual autobiography, especially as Wilfrid followed literature as a 

rofession. A book of this character would be worthless if he had not. 

r. Macdonald has given almost passionate expression to the deepest 
thoughts and feelings and yearnings and hopes of his own spiritual 
soul, and, notwithstanding some artistic defects, such as we have pointed 
out, and a certain mystic and morbid sadness which suffuses the 
whole, as if life were not merely a tragedy, which it often is, but a Werter- 
like sentimentalism, which it neither is, nor ought to be, the book is 
full of intellectual and spiritual wealth; it cannot be read for mere 
amusement, but read thoughtfully and sympathetically, it will teach us 
as many wise thoughts, and nurture as many noble feelings, as either 
‘Robert Falconer,’ or ‘ Alec Forbes.’ 
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Middlemarch, a Story of Provincial Life. By Georce Ettor. 
Vol. I. William Blackwood and Sons. 

We gladly hail the return of George Eliot to the domain of pure fiction 
where her greatest strength lies. The story, of which a first instalment 
is here presented to us, is after the manner of ‘ Romola,’ rather than of 
‘Adam Bede.’ It is full of power, although somewhat hard power— 
hard through over polishing. Every page abounds with sagacious, and 
often profound remarks,—every sentence is finished like the exquisite 
parts of a mighty engine. The story and dialogue are conducted on 
a high intellectual level, which, however, needs the relief of pathos, wit, 
and abandon. Mr. Brooke and Mrs, Cadwallader afford some relief, but 
not much. What has come to the novelists of the season that they all 
marry charming young girls of eighteen to old men of fifty? In ‘Halfa 
Dozen Daughters’ Linda marries one for mere money; in ‘ Cruel as the 
Grave,’ Lesbia marries two, the first a roué; in ‘ Middlemarch,’ Dorothea 
marries a dusty and priggish pedant. Only in Mr. Hamilton, Lesbia’s 
second husband, are the fifty years redeemed by high character or 
generous loye: such things sometimes occur in real life, but not very 
often. Perhaps our novel writers are combining to ban such marriages, if 
so we wish them God speed, otherwise they need a statute of limitation. 
We must reserve all account of the structure and criticism of the characters 
until the story is further developed. We content ourselyes now with 
saying that ‘Middlemarch’ shows no abatement of the regal power and 
elaborate care ofits author. Its moral seems indicated in a sentence of 
the prologue. ‘Many Theresas have been born who found for themselves 
‘no epic life wherein there was a constant unfolding of far-resonant 
‘action; perhaps only a life of mistakes, the offspring of a certain 
‘spiritual grandeur ill-matched with the measures of opportunity ; 
‘ perhaps a tragic failure which found no sacred poet and sank unwept 
‘into oblivion.’ Dorothea is the Theresa of the story. 


Patty. By Karuerine 8. Macquorp. Macmillan and Co. 

The authoress of this novel combines several yery unusual excellencies, 
The materials of the story and of the plot are derived from the common- 
places of fiction, and from the events of ordinary life. No political crisis, 
no religious speculation, no ecclesiastical preference, no philosophical 
crotchet, no intellectual purpose is made to do duty for character-paint- 
ing. But a group of imperfect, abnormally defective humanities, all 
distinguished by strong impulses, lack of ballast, and subtle selfishness 
are brought into contact. ey areallmore or less untrue to their higher 
nature, and at times strangely untrue to each other. Still the over- 
mastering force of Nuna Beaufort’s affection for Paul Whitmore elevates 
a careless and dreamy girl into a perfect heroine, conferring upon her 
unlimited powers of forgiveness and endurance and helpfulness, with- 
out altogether purging her soul from selfishness. Before she, the grand- 
daughter of an earl, and daughter of a village rector, married a compara- 
tive stranger, she knew of his earlier poses for Patty, the village beeuty, 
and she knew that her lover had been positively rejected by the yain, 
ambitious girl, who came unexpectedly into a large fortune; but Nuna’s 
heart in its enamoured state was easily won by the handsome and culti- 
vated artist. The chief interest of the story turns upon the lessons Nuna 
had to learn in the art of love, upon the jealousy she felt of her 
husband’s friends and pursuits, and the bitter mortifications she had to 
endure from his reticence, from accidental blundering, through what 
seemed a cruel indifference, and from the bitter resolve that Patty made to 
humbleher. There are no fewer than four distinct romances,—of which 
thisis one,—interwoyen with the story of Patty Westropp. Great skill is 
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shown in the creation and portraiture of Patty. Extreme care and 
effusive, almost voluptuous, interest, are shown in the description of 
Patty’s physical beauty, and her own self-consciousness of it, and her 
calculating resolve to make it carry her into society as a fine lady. She 
plays her cards and handles her newly-gotten wealth with a dexterity and 
cunning worthy of a French marquise of the old school. She varnishes 
her diminutive, heartless, and illbred nature with Parisian gilt, and 
worldly maxim, and feigned sweetness ; she contrives to marry a wealthy 
and indulgent parvenu, for the sake of his position, and then tries, though 
happily in vain, to make a second conquest of her old lover. Her shifts, 
her reticence, her lies, her imperious whims, her treatment of others, the 
working of her selfish and shallow spirit, all covered by a supernatural 
beauty, form a really powerful delineation not unworthy to be placed by 
the side of George Eliot’s ‘Hetty.’ We see Patty at last humbled before 
her husband, scorned by her old admirer, hated by her early friend, 
despised by her plebeian father, and yet triumphant, ready to break ever 
bond of honour for the sake of frivolity and self-indulgence. In the end, 
the author is so enamoured of her heroine’s apparent loveliness that her 
poetical justice lingers, and Patty is only represented as inwardly 
‘miserable, because trying to be good,’ and this in the midst of worldly 
splendour. There are many by-plays to the story which are all more 
or less variations on the theme that love must conquer self, or self will 
render love impossible. The novel is hardly finished. There are many 
admirably drawn portraits, there is in it a high moral tone blended 
with a fine appreciation of natural and artistic beauty, and a blessed 
absence of cant. 


Sisters and Wives. By Saran Tyrier, Author of ‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,’ &., &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Miss Tytler is not equal to some of her rivals in play of plot or in 
powerful incident. She fails somewhat in construction, but she often 
takes a very firm grip of character, delighting us by the subtle and deli- 
cate touches, thrown in, as it were, quite casually. In the present case 
she has found a most suitable theme. It is just a simple contrast of a few 
ordinary characters—Chesters—who are in many respects the antipodes 
of each other. The mother, the widow of a colonel, is vain and affects 
dignity ; Justina, the eldest daughter, is proud, independent, sensible, 
high-spirited, with beauty of a certain kind. She is surprised into love by 
Dr. Holz, and accompanies him to India. Then Janetta, who is so 
strikingly beautiful, and so sweet and amiable, that one may well be 
astonished she is left behind, is certainly surprised into love of 
Mr. Thomas Duke, a retired grocer, who had built a house near to 
Mrs. Chester’s, and all that Janetta might be mistress in it, though he 
had scarce ever spoken to her. Very good is the point when Mrs. Chester 
has arranged to dispose of Mr. Duke in a dignified manner, and comes 
into the room dressed with that view, to find that he has got her 
daughter’s consent; so also is the point when Janetta envies Mrs. Levett, 
her husband’s sister, his society, when he begins to stay at St. Anne’s. 
Very delicate, too, is the way in which the affection of the husband and 
wife is intensified by what might else have been only a humiliation to 
both. The picture of the wayward romp—Sophie, the niece—is exquisite ; 
and so is the manner in which she behaves to young Musgrave. We 
regret that we hear so little of Mrs. Musgrave and of Miss Flora Mac- 
donald, and others who were introduced to us in the earlier part. We 
have read these sketches with extreme pleasure, and notwithstanding that 
the thread binding them together is so slight, we can easily trace a very 
real connection. 
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Histoire Sous-maitre. Par ErckMANN-CHATRIAN. Paris. 


MM. Erckmann-Chatrian deserve to be heard on the subject of educa- 
tion. In their last work, ‘L’ Histoire d’un Sous-maitre,’ they point out the 
evils of priestly interference, the tyranny exercised by the curés over the 
village schoolmaster. The hero, energetic and zealous as many young 
teachers are, opens a night school, not to teach the rudiments, but to give 
higher instruction to those who think themselves too old for school and yet 
want to go on with their studies. It is a grand success: there is no religious 
test, and the ‘ Anabaptists’ come in and learn along withthe rest. But 
the curé does not like this ; and not wishing to put forward his real reason 
for closing the school, he raises the cry that a night school leads to 
immorality, and sets people gossiping about the schoolmaster in connection 
with the deputy-mayor’s pretty daughter. A breath of this kind is enough 
to ruin a young man in a French village. ‘Of course you must go,’ says 
the curé to his master, Jean Renaud, ‘ and you can’t do better than dro 
into the vacancy that there is at Les Rochers.’ Renaud goes off accord- 
ingly to the outlying mountain hamlet, where he works with a will, 
humanizing the children by teaching them singing. ‘There are Anabap- 
tists up there, too; and as soon as they see how good a master he is they 
begin to send to him their children, stipulating that he shall do nothing to 
‘convert’ them. Next examination the curé, after greatly praising the 
state of the school, says, ‘Renaud, you've been doing wonderfully well ; 
‘I mean to recommend you to the bishop for the first good mastership in 
‘the diocese. But meanwhile you must finish your work; you must 
‘ profit by the presence of those little Anabaptists to sow in their minds 
‘ thie seeds of our holy faith.’ ‘But I can’t, sir, because I’ve promised . . .’ 
‘Well, if you’ve made a foolish promise you must keep it; but you'll 
‘take care to be doubly as careful with our own children. Work them 
‘on the duty of confession and all their other Christian duties. The 
‘ others will sit by and take it in, and God will do the rest.’ Renaud 
throws up his place rather than descend to this subterfuge: but how 
many Protestant pastors advise and adopt the very course which this 
curé recommended! How easily the conscience gets a warp when we are 
dealing with spiritual things ! 

We will say no more of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s story. Their views 
on education are stated as follows:—‘It is the masses who need help; tlie 
‘rich can get on well enough. There have always been plenty of /ycées, 
‘ colleges, and universities in France, and money, too, to pay professors, 
‘even when village schoolmasters have had, iike Renaud at a Rochers, 
‘to be fed day and day about by those whose children they taught. Educa- 
‘tion has raised our bowrgeoisie immensely during the last seventy years ; 
‘but it has widened the gulf between them and the people. And this 
‘antagonism of classes’ is the great evil of our country. We've got 
‘among us a sort of xoblesse of wealth and education; and this self- 
‘ seeking has borne its natural fruit. Primary instruction, free and obli- 
‘ gatory, and without clerical interference, is what we want. And then 
‘we must take care what is taught. Those Germans are splendid 
‘scholars, and yet they went on fighting to the death against the French 
‘ republic, which represents and defends the rights of man. That comes 
‘of their being badly taught. Their heads have been crammed with ideas 
‘of arrogance and domination, instead of teaching them the lore of 
‘liberty and justice and of their fellow-men. With all their learning 
‘they are therefore very narrow in their views, otherwise they would 
* not be so free to let their bones be broken in a struggle which is as old 
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‘as Clovis’s day . . . Teach children well; teach them something about 
‘ the people, instead of a mere string of names and dates. Teach them 
‘ what the nation has been and what it has done. Teach them all about 
‘improvements and discoveries ; and be sure that they know something 
‘about the laws of the land. I want a catechism of rights and duties, 
‘telling by question and answer what Commune, Prefect, Election, &c., 
‘are. In ten years you would have enlightened voters if you taught 
‘them in that way; and I’d have no one allowed to vote till he had 
‘ paesed his examination in his historical and political catechisms. This 
‘ should be as necessary as the Church catechism before first Communion 
‘ Village libraries, too, we must have; but those and secondary schemes 
‘will surely come when primary instruction is properly organised.’ We 
may smile at the authors’ earnestness, and cut jokes on their political 
catechism, but they are right; the antagonism of classes has injured 
France more than she yet knows, and thorough, honest education is the 
only way to mitigate this. This is their panacea; and the book in which 
it is contained is their contribution to the work of regeneration. 


How it all Happened, and other Stories. By Lovisa Parr, 
Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox.’ Strahan and Co. 

‘ Dorothy Fox’ charmed the world of fiction readers, by its exquisite 
delineations of Quaker life. Mrs. Parr revealed in it high qualities of 
keen observation, genial charities, and artistic description. The parts 
of the book which described a more aristocratic sphere of life were not so 
successful, The charm of these collected stories lies very much in the 
circle of life which constitutes their staple—the quiet, quaint, retired 
middle-class life of English old maids and tradesmen. Their incident is 
often of the slightest, but their descriptions are often exquisite. There is 
a whole world of latent humour and goodness in ‘ How it all Happened,’ 
which simply describes how Miss Britannia Plummridge, a mature 
spinster, became Mrs. Olinthus Lobb, through lending her pocket hand- 
kerchief in a railway carriage to a brusque and eccentric middle-aged 

entleman whose nose began to bleed. But we can no more convey an 
idea of the charm of these sketches by any description than we could of 
a picture by exhibiting the colours of the palette; they are full of beauty 
and goodness. 


The Adventures of Harry Richmond. By Grorce Merepiru. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This perplexing and bewildering story reminds the reader of the 
spirit, the excitement, the imbroglio, the fast worldly life, the philosophical 
and Epicurean tone of Lord Lytton’s earlier novels. It is laborious, of 
extraordinary complicity, and of fearful length. It is profoundly difficuit 
to feel one particle of interest in a single character till the close of the 
first volume. The leading feature of the entire story is the craze of a 
vain, ambitious, droll man of the world to place his son in a position of 
lofty social station, in virtue of the fact that he, a music teacher or 
dancing-master, had some semi-royal blood in his veins; had decoyed 
into marriage a wealthy heiress, and broken her heart with his extrava- 
gance and tomfoolery. The father-in-law of this man is an English 
squire of boundless means, who is filled with unutterable, though not 
unuttered, hatred and scorn of the adventurer. The savage outbursts 
of the old man, who dotes on his grandchild, and fruitlessly endeavours 
to separate his interests from those of his father, constitute one great 
feature of the book. The numberless expeditions which the father and 
son take together, the reckless extravagance into which the passion for 
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social distinction plunges this selfish schemer, this mad compound of 
buffoon and Beau K ash, of Micawber and Count Fosco, of sybarite and 
man of the world, the infinite absurdity and detestable devilry with 
which he works out his vast schemes, and goes on his grand parade to 
perdition, form the chief element of the adventures of Harry Richmond. 
The most improbable incidents are heaped upon one another with 
startling rapidity. The schemer almost attains the sublime success of 
marrying this redoubtable Harry to a German princess, between whom 
and himself there are some preposterously unreal love-passages ; and the 
interest of the story culminates when the Satanic cleverness of the father 
of Harry contrives to bring the implacable Squire, the hereditary 
Grandprince, Harry’s own truest lover the Princess herself, and almost 
all the other characters of the story,into one another’s presence, and 
almost to force the desired and hated marriage into consummation. It 
is impossible to give a hint even of the shifting phantasmagoria of the 
plot, as it continues with highly sensational scenery and ever-changing 
phase to bring Harry to a more sensible frame of mind, and by a con- 
siderable amount of practical diablerie, to unite his fortunes at last with 
the heiress of his grandfather’s wealth. The character of Janet Ilchester 
is a curious study, as are those also of several other creatures who flit over 
the scene. There is only one individual in the crowded tableau who 
seems to have the dimmest notion of any deeper, nobler, grander thing 
in life, than earthly success and visible, tangible splendour. There is a 
fine, dogged, God-fearing sea-captain, who believes in his Bible, and 
seems to have a God and some reason for living; but even he, for geod 
and noble ends, commits twice over the most serious offence against com- 
mon honour, and ultimately goes to the bottom of the sea. 

The style in which much of these laborious volumes is written, is 
fearfully obscure and elliptical. All the dramatis persone seem 
to leave out the connecting links of their speech, and try to imply 
about ten times more than they say. The consequence is, that the 
book is hard reading. There are symptoms of great power, and tlic 
author’s knowledge of fashionable life and thought and maxims is 
amazing; while here and there, as where the old Squire pours out the 
well-deserved vials of his wrath upon the head of his miscreant son-in- 
law, the invective becomes almost grand in its swing and rage. We 
cannot say that we have relished this amalgam of passion and finery, of 
im mc te event and worldly maxim, of strange motive 
and rather sorry result. The conflagration in which Richmond Roy 
perishes on the last page of these three volumes is artistic and satis- 
factory. 


Maggie's Secret. By Mary Cuarzorre Hurst 
and Blackett. 


This appears to us an excessively feeble and wearisome story. A bevy 
of unmarried girls in two related families are for the most part singularly 
uninteresting. Their flirtations and offers of marriage are detailed with 
some minuteness. Maggie herself, a penniless, sweet-tempered, and 
unselfish orphan, makes three conquests in a week, and her ‘secret’ is 
that she loves one cousin more than either of her other suitors. As it 
happens, the favoured youth is the second son, and with the fervour of her 
strong affection she is able during her lover's absence to keep at bay the 
tiresome solicitations of a wealthy baronet, whose condemnation turns 
upon his great estates and his selfish valetudinarianism. The eldest son 
and heir, who is also violently in love with Maggie, fortunately breaks his 
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back, and so the love and the fortune at last go together to happy 
Maggie. Two other love affairs are described. A parson in a snow- 
storm on the Scotch hills saves the life of an accomplished, high-spirited 
girl, and becomes the happy incumbent of the living on an estate of the 
young lady’s father. An American millionnaire woos and weds 
another cousin of Maggie’s for her fine appearance, but without exciting 
any of the reader’s interest in his fate; he gambles away all his fortune, 
and dies in furnished lodgings. The extreme beauty of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, with its adaptation to the needs of the Scotch peasant, 
is one of the morals of the story. When will our young ladies cease to 
inflict upon us such useless, feckless, common-place? We may add that 
there is some unaffected love of nature and perfect purity of tone per- 
vading this quite unobjectionable but weak book. 


Known to None. A Village Romance. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This is a slight, but sensible and thoughtful story. Priscilla March 
appears suddenly at Wych House, in a village in Hertfordshire, shux- 
ning all society, and ‘known to none.’ A mysterious gentleman seeks 
and almost forces an interview with her. After a scene and struggle 
of passion she faints, and is so ill that Dr. Moir, the village doctor, is 
sent for. He wins her confidence, and at length she telis him that the 
man who forced himself upon her is her husband—so far, that is, as the 
marriage ceremony can make him such, but that just after it she disco- 
vered that he had a wife already. Love for him prevents her exposing 
him to the penalty of the law; she escapes him, however, and is perse- 
cuted by him. 

The little romance is the history of her struggle, and is varied, although 
somewhat too much sandwiched by descriptions of village characters and 
incidents of village life. The value of the story is in its thoughtful and 
wholesome tone. It is a mere trifle, but is interesting and promising 
—an earnest perhaps of greater achievements. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of ‘Gilbert Rugge,’ ‘A Dan- 
gerous Guest,’ &c. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 

These volumes contain three stories related to one another by the 
circumstance that the principal characters, the successive events, and 
the dramatic scenery of ab plot, all belong to the life of the same 
English country town. The pompous, purse-proud, self-made Mayor of 
Market-Mudling, whose ignorance and greed and self-importance are 
such conspicuous sources of indirect cruelty to some of his wretched 
tenantry, and then recoil upon his own head, appears in the subsequent 
narratives a sadder and perhaps a kinder and more considerate man. 
The young doctor, whose trials are so severe in the wan stages of his 
practice, and who comes to happiness, honour, and wealth when on the 
point of contemplating emigration, sheds the mild light of his goodness 
upon the subsequent stories. The wealthy and eccentric benefactress of 
the young doctor and his wife, who plays a distinguished part in the 
first narrative, reappears in the third, without having lost her faculty 
= initiating unexpected meetings of old friends and binding up broken 

earts. 

The same delightful, gossiping spinster chatters away in all three 
stories, and she is almost equal to Mrs. Lirriper in her way of talking 
and muddling her good-natured thoughts. 

The parson, the mayor, the doctor, the High-street, the neighbouring 
squires, the Radical watchmaker, the Methodist chapel, the hateful slum, 
the political excitements, the storms in a teapot, the Market-Mudling 
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ere the provincial theatre, and the various attractions of a coun- 
try fair for little people of all grades, gradually reveal themselves, 
and belong, some more and some less, to the three narratives. The plots 
are, however, widely different, and are related to each other only by the 
circumstances we have named, and the general resemblance which is 
founded on the unseen but potent working, in each successive set of 
familiar events, of what our author calls a hearth-ghost. There is no 
diablerie, nor spiritualism, nor supernatural machinery anywhere; but 
a perfectly natural though irresistible spell comes over the characters 
out of the memory of the past, and the consequences of their previous 
conduct, which moulds and turns the wheel of fortune, and speaks on 
the hearthstones of many homes some high ethical lessons. It would 
not be altogether correct to call this a novel of purpose, and yet the 
ghosts which cannot be laid murmur with still small voice the soundest 
advice and the healthiest teaching. We have not space to call these 
ghosts up for our readers. Our author himself, with true dramatic 
instinct, rather suggests their presence than describes their shadowy 
features. The victory of the old vicar, by the sheer power of good nature 
and forbearance, over the disputatious, offensive Radical of unblemished 
reputation, and the way in which in the third story the powers of naturai 
affection and Christian charity overcome the well-meant rizidity and 
repulsive precision of the Methodist class-leader, all hard and self- 
righteous as he is, will foree many a reader to go and learn what those 
words mean, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ 

The author of ‘ Gilbert Rugge’ has here laid aside his high powers of 
sensational fiction and complicated plot, has risen above the intentional 
simplicity of ‘A Dangerous Guest,’ and has, we think, moved to a higher 
platform to do a nobler work. 


Lakeville ; or, Substance and Shadow. By Mary Hearty. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 


American literature has a very vigorous undergrowth, which gives 
promise of majestic forest trees by-and-by. Especially is it developing 
au school of fiction of its own, for which its virgin soil and its transitional 
life furnish distinetive and dramatic elements. The aboriginal novels of 
Cooper, the New England novels of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Miss 
Weatherell, and many others, will soon apparently be augmented by 
novels of Western life, in its enterprising aggression and marvellous 
development. Lakeville is clearly enough indicated to all who know the 
marvellous city of Lake Michigan, the burning of which has just excited 
the commiseration and practical sympathy of the civilized world. The 
Lake and city, with its noble business streets and its magnificent 
avenues, are well described ; so are several varieties of its money-making 
citizens and fashionable young ladies and gentlemen. The heroine, a 
rich orphan, Valerie Turner, first appears, at eighteen, at a Roman 
Catholic nunnery, where from six years she has been educated, without 
having once left it. On the eve of starting for her guardian’s home at 
Lakeville (Chicago), one or two of her fellow-pupils are sketched, 
especially Lucy, of whom we do hear again, and Sarah, of whom 
we do not, which is disappointing, as she is a character. The 
family of her guardian, Mr. West, consists of his wife, a_ weak, 
selfish, worldly woman, Helen and Clare, fast fashionable girls, and 
Jane, an invalid sister, who subsequently dies. Val is a very 
clever creation, full of noble feeling and moral and intellectual 
strength. Endowed with beauty, and possessed of a good fortune, she 
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soon becomes the centre of a good deal of social interest in Lakeville. 
The story turns on marriage and giving in marriage. Miss Healy does 
not spaze the follies of Western society. Mr. West and his entire 
family, Jane excepted, and Helen in part, are intensely worldly, selfish, 
and disagreeable. Edward Elliot, who fascinates Val, is a worthless 
villain. Bell Sherwood is a heartless flirt. Miss Healy, however, is 
too good an artist not to give some redeeming elements even to her 
basest characters. Helen’s good qualities, for instance, almost conquer 
her evil ones, and we pity her as much as we dislike her. The redeeming 
characters of the American society are Mrs. Graham and her son Alick, 
who are very noble, although the latter is somewhat rough and 
morbid. Miss Healy’s delineation of Western life is defective, 
in that she introduces no religious character; few circles of Chicago 
society could be found without some bright specimen of genuine 
and pronounced reliyiousness. One singular feature of Lakeville, how- 
ever, is, that almost all the chief characters in it are Roman Catholics, 
surely a huge incongruity in a novel of American life. The scene shifts 
to France and Italy. Miss Healy is equally at home in both countries, 
but not so much so as in Illinois. Her sketches of French society, and 
especially of girl life in France, are painfully suggestive of some of 
the deep causes of the social demoralization of France. The hypocrisy, 
hardness, and devilry of Reine are detestable: Uncle dela Roch is a 
pleasant exception. On the whole, this is a clever and wholesome, 
though not avery pleasant novel. It is directed against some threatening 
— of American social life, and is calculated to have a salutary 
influence. 


Half-a-dozen Daughters. By J. Masrerman. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


The only thing to be done, at least the most natural and cbvious thing 
with half-a-dozen daughters, is to get them married, especially if the 
res angusta domi be painful. But the history of the process is likely to 
be interesting, and the result to be diversified. A thoughtful father 
with half-a-dozen daughters will have some misgivings as he forebodes 
the possibility, and, according to the doctrine of chances, the probability 
of disappointment, wasted lite, and early death, as well as of prosperous 
love and rich affections. Mr. Shrugg sees almost every diversity of fate 
befall his half-dozen girls, from poor Linda, who marries a rich old man 
for the sake of relieving the necessities of the family, to Diana, whose 
martyr love is crowned by a happy union with John Dale. We cannot 
attempt a detail of these half-dozen love stories. We will only say that 
the general situation is that Francis Shrugg, the grandson of a Tanti 
squire, prefers his lady-love to his grandfather’s money, and is disin- 
herited in favour of a younger brother. For awhile he lives contented 
on his own fortune of £20,000, but at length loses it by speculation. 
His grandfather in the meantime dies, leaving him only a dower house 
in the adjacent town of Clack, the lower part of which has been occupied 
as a chemist’s shop. Francis Shrugg turns chemist, but is a better 
chemist than tradesman, and is about to sell off, when a will of the old 
grandfather is found, making the youngest daughter of Francis living 
at the time of the old gentleman’s death heiress of the estate. This will 
had been concealed by the somewhat mysterious wife of the brother who 
superseded Francis. The story is told with much good sense, and is 
made the vehicle of a good many wise and wholesome sentiments about 
families of children, love, and marriage. Without being in any way 
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great, it is able, and some of the characters, Jason Polkely Seton, 
Theodore, and Dr. Murkitroyd especially, are cleverly delineated. We 
can commend the story as honest and wholesome. The author seems a 
little loose in his topography of Egypt, talks about landing at Alexandria 
on a voyage from Aden in ante-canal times, carries Johnnie Dale 
through circumstances impossible in a city like Alexandria, and to Aden, 
he having an English tongue in his head, and the telegraph existing. 
But how would novels get written if subjected to canons of ordinary 
probability ? 

Friends and Acquaintances. By the Author of ‘ Episodes of an 

Obscure Life.’ Strahan and Co. 

This second work of the very able writer who maintains his incognito 
under the title of his first book, which gave him such immediate and 
well-deserved brevet rank, appears with perilous rapidity. It is neces- 
sarily therefore subjected to suspicions and misgivings concerning the 
genuine quality of its author’s talent. Was his first work mainly a 
happy hit, floated into popularity by a clever inspiration of the genius 
and manner of Dickens, or is he, in spite of a palpable diesigladlie of 
this master, a genuine artist? As we glanced at one or two of the present 
series of sketches we fancied some falling off, probably owing to the 
surprise of novelty and curiosity being wanting. But as we read on 
we felt the power of the old spell, and our conclusion is, that ‘ Friends 
and Acquaintances’ is second only because ‘ Episodes of an Obscure 
Life’ was first. Some illustrious examples notwithstanding, a great 
organic creation could scarcely have been produced in the short 
interval that has elapsed since the publication of the author’s first 
work, but light sketches like these easily might. Given the power of 
delicate perception, sympathetic feeling, and light artistic touch, they 
may from their very nature be thrown off as rapidly, almost as easily, 
as a lady’s letters. They are a kind of soufflet of fiction, very delicious, 
but not to be achieved by heavy labour; there is, moreover, a homo- 
geneousness about them which indicates as yet but a single vein of 
genius. Every sketch is an imaginative and idealized presentation of 
the thoughts and sympathies and sufferings of the poor. The charm 
lies in the poetry of sentiment and feeling which the writer throws 
around the squalor and coarseness of their life. No East-ender ever was 
exactly like any one of the author’s delineations, although both heroism, 
poetry, grotesqueness, and religiousness are to be found among them; 
but the author has evidently drawn from life, and his great merit is 
that he has found such a soul of good in things evil—that he is an 
optimist, whose bright hopes and loving sympathies tend powerfully 
to realize themselves. The influence of such presentations can be only 
good—good upen those who are thus represented, so far as they know 
the representations, and good upon those whose conceptions, feelings, 
and conduct so largely affect them. Almost all that we said about 
‘Episodes of an Obscure Life’ nim to these eight-and-twenty 
sketches. Critically speaking, the book is not quite equal in literary art 
and power to its predecessor, but we heartily commend it. No one can 
read it without being made by its perusal a wiser and a better man. 


The Old Maid’s Secret. By K. Marzerr. Translated from the 
German by H.J.G. Strahan and Co. 

The translator tells us that the original of this clever novelette 
passed through several large editions in a very short space of time. We 
do not wonder. Its strong originality, delicious freshness, a 
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romance, and fine complex play of human passion, give it a high character 
anda great fascination. The of Pharisaic hypocrisy, as exem- 

lified in the differenttypes of Madame Hellwig and Adele, seems to have 

een the principal ethical purpose of the writer; but the chief interest 
centres in the clever portrayal of diverse human passions in 
Felicitas and John. We remember few conceptions finer or better 
worked out. The delineation of the poor conjuror and his charming 
aristocratic wife is exquisitely done; there is great poetic beauty too, 
although some unlikelihood, in the portraiture of ‘The Old Maid.’ The 
hard childhood of Felicitas is almost too unrelieved, and perhaps there 
is too monotonous a colouring given to the pseudo-piety of Madame 
Hellwig; but the book is a very pleasant one. 


Cruel as the Grave. By the Countess Von Botumer. Henry 
8. King and Co. 

‘Cruel as the Grave’ is a novel of considerable power, both literar 
and dramatic. The characters are well individualized, and both Englis 
and German life well described. The two villains, Mr. Dalrymple and 
Mrs. Scardale, are each strongly drawn, although the latter is not so 
successfully done as the former. The two heroines—Lesbia and Ella— 
are presented in effective contrast—the clinging loveableness and loving- 
ness of poor Lesbia, and the stronger and more brilliant affections of 
Ella. Mr. Hamilton, too, is well drawn, although his conduct towards 
Lesbia is neither congruous nor natural. The story is a painful one: 
it is conducted through stormy scenes, and Bohemian places; but it is 
wholesome in its tendency, and is well told. 


The Haunted Crust, &c. By Karuerine Saunpers. Strahan 
and Co. 


The appearance of ‘ Gideon’s Rock’ last year, in the form of a Christmas 
number to Good Words, revealed to the reading world a new writer of 
unusual power. Hitherto she has been tested by no production more 
extended, but the constructive as well as literary power of the half-a- 
dozen tales which are here collected, give promise of a creator of fictions 
which will take high rank, Her writing is characterized by a 
peculiar richness of sentiment, which the word ‘ unctuous’ might well 
describe; her sympathies are tender and pure, and the pathos of her 
descriptions of suffering poverty is considerable. The defect is a 
somewhat morbid tendency to melancholy; joy is the strength of life, 
and sorrow is not after all greater than joy. There is, too, an 
underlying thoughtfulness, which if not creative like that of novelists 
like George Eliot, is = highly reflective, and has an originality of re- 
productive form which makes these stories both instructive and edifying. 
‘Gideon’s Rock’ is one of the stories here reprinted. ‘ John Sarey- 
weather,’ the next most important story, is an imaginative reproduction 
of the earlier struggles of Richard Arkwright. The other stories are 
very short, but the whole bears upon them the stamp of strong indi- 
viduality ; and for our own part, we say, we can hardly have too much of 
fiction so wholesome and invigorating as this. 


Hannah. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Hurst 
and Blackett. 


The accomplished authoress of this novel has attempted a very difficult 
task. She has resolved to throw into the guise of fiction the numerous 
calamities that have been engendered by the miserable legislation of 
1834 on the marriage law. We have in these volumes half-a-dozen 
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different spccin:ens of cruelty inflicted by this perverse arrangement. 
The son of a marriege with a deceased wife’s sister Jefore 1834, marries 
one of a group of sisters who are mad with rage at their brother for 
thinking of marrying his dead wife’s only sister. One of these marries 
a youth who breaks his wife’s heart by flirting with his sisters-in-law, 
under protection of the Act that saves him from bastardy. Another 
unhappy lover has his passion for his wife’s sister aggravated by his 
position as the wealthy head of an ancient family, and by his being, 
moreover, a clergyman. Hannah, the object of his slowly-growing, but 
over- mastering had previously been a governess in the family 
of a countess, whose husband was a great advocate for the repeal of 
the law. Her love for her brother-in-law’s child is beautifully told, and 
some strong, nay even violent scenes of affection, and of the conflict 
between duty and feeling, are introduced. For instance, Hannah 
engages as nurse for the precious child a young woman, who, 
because she is a deceased wife’s sister, has been deserted by her 
se-called husband, who comes, notwithstanding, to claim his second 
unlawful wife, after having married a third; and he tells the 
wealthy young parson some fearful gossip of the neighbourhood about 
himself and his beleved. In fact, throughout the two volumes, we are 
never quit of the subject. Since the authoress resolved to treat the 
whole question, we are astonished that she did not at least give the 
arguments on the other side, and reply to them. We are far from con- 
demning the motive of the work, because we believe that the abolition of 
the law would be a reasonable return to common sense, and a recognition 
of some of the fundamental necessities of human affection. It is pre- 
-posterous to treat it as the great question of the Liberal party ; but there 
is another side to the controversy that the authoress of ‘ Hannah’ never 
touches. As it is, Hannah and her lover do marry, by expatriating them- 
selves and sacrificing everything to their love. The novel is certainly 
not a chef d’euvre of art, and we are afraid it will not do very much to 
advance the public opinion which will eventually overcome the opposi- 
tion of Tory peers and bishops. 

Shirley Hall Asylum. By New Edition. 

Strahan and Co. 

Mr. Gilbert’s weird psychological novel—his first, and we think his 
cleverest—has reached the honours of a cheap edition. It won him his 
reputation as the De Foe of the Victorian age; and except, perhaps, the 
author of ‘ Elsie Venner,’ no living English writer could have written it. 


CHRISTMAS AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Messrs. SrRAHAN AND Co.—Heroines in Obscurity ; a second series of 
papers for thoughtful girls by the author of ‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.’ 
This is not a succession of biographies, but a series of informal sermons 
with biographical illustrations. Thus a short dissertation on ‘Trust- 
worthiness’ is illustrated and enforced by an account of the way in 
which ‘ Polly Culpepper kept her father’s castle.’ How wisely and well 
Miss Tytler can write, her first ‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,’ and some 
dozen subsequent works testify. Her illustrative stories are not only 
all selected from the cighteenth century, but their common locality is 
Greenwich. Miss Tytler’s shrewd sagacity, quaint originality, and high 
toned sympathies give her little discoursings a higher value than many 
sermons. The Princess and the Goblin. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Dr. Mac- 
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donald has an almost exhaustless fancy, and has the delicate touch which 
befits a littérateur of fairly-land, and the reverent religiousness which 
believes in God and goodness, and therefore specially appeals to the 
heart of children. A race of Goblins inhabit a mountain, and are at feud 
with the miners: the princess, a little girl of eight years, is sent for her 
health to a country house on the mountain ; the King of the Goblins wants 
her as a wife for his son, but with the aid of a fairy great-grandmother 


_ ever so many generations removed, and of a young miner named Curdie, 


they are defeated. It is a charming piece of fancy work ; we shall eagerly 
anticipate the conclusion which Dr. Macdonald promises us. Of Good 
Words, the Sunday at Home, and Good Words for the Young, all Christmas 
books, we need not speak, they are of the very highest order of excellence, 
they have become household necessities; the difficulty is to realize what 
old and young did without them. We seniors were born into a very 
impoverished world. 

ASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN.—J/omely Scenes from Great Painters. 
By Goprrey WorpDswortH TurRNER. A handsome volume containing 
twenty-four photographs of pictures by Rubens, Reynolds, Frith and 
other masters, more or less widely known. The subjects selected are 
chiefly such as illustrate various scenes of everyday home life, and the 
photographic process brings them within the range of large numbers of 

rsons who are debarred from possessing them in their more costly 
orm. Each picture is accompanied by some pages of descriptive letter- 
ress, in which it would appear that the writer seeks to compensate for 
eebleness of thought by a bombastic, inflated style. Little Folks. A 
Magazine for the Young. Vol.II. This second volume of ‘ Little Folks’ 
more than justifies the high expectations raised by its predecessor. It is 
one of the very best of the many delightful serials now in course of 
ublication for children. ‘We will not try to describe its varied contents. 
+ is full of teaching, stimulus, and amusement. The wood-cuts 
are really good, and add much to the charm of the publication. The 
Child’s Bible Narrative. Being a consecutive arrangement of the narra- 
tive and other portions .of the Holy Scripture, in the words of the 
authorized version. Illustrated. The task of the editor is sufficiently 
indicated in the title-page. As far as the selection from the Old Testa- 
ment goes, it is admirably made. The passages which are less suitable 
for the meditation of the young folks are well condensed, so as to preserve 
the force of the narrative and the significance of its moral lessons. We 
are not satisfied with the hints of chronological arrangement supplied by 
the position of the books of Jonah and Job. It is unfortunate that none 
of the narratives or prophecies either of Isaiah or Jeremiah or Ezekiel 
are introduced, and the great words of Malachi are omitted, Jonah being 
made, without reason, to take his place. The selections from the Gospels 
and the Acts are very fairly made, though the utility of the work is less 
conspicuous in dealing with the New Testament than with the Old. 
Psalms, prophecies, and epistles might have been more freely introduced 
in their appropriate ee in these narratives, to the great advantage of 
the juvenile reader. The illustrations of this volume are in some instances 
modifications of G. Doré’s Biblical pictures. They are of unequal value. 
Moses striking the rock is very excellent and suggestive, and the frontis- 
piece, consisting of the dove’s flight from the ark, is singularly well con- 
ceived. The Child’s Book of Song and Praise, is a collection of some 
hundred and seyenty of the best children’s hymns and songs in the 
language. Well selected, with catholic appreciation, and free from objec- 
tionable twaddle under the name of simplicity, and mawkishness under 
the name of piety, the verses are such as will elevate the thoughts 
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and hearts of children. Thirty-three of these pieces are set to music, 
most of them familiar melodies, some of them new. These are simple 
and good. The wood-cut illustrations are profuse, and on the whole 
very well done. The book is really multum.in parvo. It will suit the 
taste of the nursery, and become, we trust, a fireside favourite. Like 
most of Messrs. Cassell’s publications it is a marvel of cheapness. 
Messrs. Cassell’s serials still minister most healthily and effectually to 
popular knowledge and high feeling. In addition to the Quiver, Cassell’s 
Magazine, Household Guide, and Popular Educator, which are choke-full 
of useful and entertaining matter, they are publishing a serial Book of 
Birds, under the editorial care of Mr. Rymer Jones, well written and 
well illustrated, and a popular History of the War Between France and 
Germany, which, while not pretending to be more than its title indi- 
cates, is yet done with much care and industry, and will give to the 
million, to whom higher class histories would be uninteresting, a very 
fair account of this epoch-making war. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN cater very bountifully for their young friends. 
Herr Frélich gives them the aid of his artistic skill, and the binder 
has elevated his craft to the fancy and beduty of one of the fine arts. 
Through the Looking Glass, and what Alice found there. By Luwts 
CARROLL. With Fifty Illustrations by Joun Tennizt. It is scarcely 
too much to say that no Christmas book this year has been anticipated 
with anything like the eagerness excited by the announcement of this 
new story by the author of‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.’ Weare 
glad to say—for grey-headed as we are, we have read every word of it 
—that it is not a whit inferior to its predecessor in grand extravagance of 
imagination, and delicious allegorical nonsense, which are almost genius. 
The perfect realization of child burlesque, the glorious blending of subtle 
threads of continuous parable, and incidental events, and touches of 
exuberant, aimless, self-sufficient fun are unrivalled in child literature. 
If it does not take the juvenile world by storm in the way its predecessor 
did, it is because there can be only one first. How Alice seeks looking- 
glass world through the pier-glass; how, breathing on it, it becomes 
gauzy, soft, and permeable; how she passes through into the inverted 
world of looking-glass house and gardens; her adventures there with 
Red and White Queens, Knights, Humpty Dumpty, Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, thousands of children have by this time discovered for them- 
selves; and those who have not cannot possibly be told by a reviewer. 
A gift of wise laughter-moving nonsense like Mr. Carroll's is a great gift ; 
for children are the future world in embryo. Mr. Tenniel’s illustrations 
are worthy of the text.—Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Pictured in twenty 
plates, and narrated by CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. There is some touch of 
novelty about this attractive volume for little folks. It is pictured by 
Herr Frélich’s graceful pencil, while the beautifully printed letter-press 
from Miss Yonge’s facile pen describes to us little Lucy’s wonderful pere- 
grinations in Tented, and tells us how she wandered over the ‘ wide 
wide world,’ saw visions of many strange countries, and held converse with 
their varied inhabitants; all of which the gifted authoress relates with 
a naiveté and vivacity which will be sure to fascinate young readers, and 
set them travelling too.—The Lost Child, by HENry KINGSLEY, is an 
Australian story, extracted from ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn.’ The hero wanders 
into the bush, has many adventures in the haunts of the kangaroo, eagle, 
snake, and bear, and is found dead by kind neighbours, who go in search 
of him. It is a pathetic, sorrowful story, but such have a great fasci- 
nation for children.—Puss and Robin, and their friends Kitty and Bob. 
In pictures by HERR FROLICcH, and in rhymes by Tom Hoop. ‘The 
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pictures are better than the rhymes, although the latter will gingle very 
pleasantly in the juvenile ear. A robin is carolling on a paling, near 
which two children are sitting. The cat makes a jump at it, catches it, 
and tumbles down by the children; the latter give chase, and the bird 
escapes ; the children seek it everywhere, and cage it at last. The story 
is very cleverly told in the pictures.— Moonshine. Fairy stories. By E. H. 
KNATCHBULL HuGEssen, M.P. Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen is clever, but 
somewhat rough; he wants the dainty touch of a fairy historian; he 
cannot make-believe enough ; we never forget the other side of his face. 
He makes fun at his young friends, and talks mild slang to them; but 
his book is a capital one; it is full of latent wisdom, and will be 
read with great avidity. Mr. Brunton’s illustrations are of a high 
character.—Christmas Cake in Four Quarters. By Lady BARKER. The 
globe has four quarters, as well as the cake; and Lady Barker describes 
the keeping of Christmas Day in England, in Jamaica, in India, and in 
New Zealand. Mrs. Owen, who has been all over the world, tells stories 
of Christmas keeping to a party of little folks. The idea is a good one, 
and is capitally worked out; the characteristic manners and customs and 
na{ural features of each country are skilfully interwoven With the stories. 
—A Book of Golden Deeds, of all Times and all Lands. Gathered 
and narrated by the author of the ‘ Heir of Redcliffe.’ Llustrated by 
L. Fréuicu. A reprint of one of Miss Yonge’s admirable collections for 
young people, of exciting and noble incidents more or less well known. 
Some of them are the heroic stories of the world’s history, and a few 
are from its legends, ranging from the mythical era of Alcestis down to 
incidents in the American war and the Australian bush, in 1864. One 
great merit of the collection is, that it includes some noble narratives 
of heroism from the byways of life. We cannot say much for the 
illustrations ; anything more grotesque than the drawing of some 
of them—those in pages 17 and 344, for instance—can hardly be 
conceived ; but the book will condone far more than this.—A Storehouse 
of Stories. Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YonGE. This is a second chamber 
of the ‘Storehouse.’ The first contained such old favourites as Philip 
Quarll and Goody- Two Shoes; this contains stories less familiar, 
through the neglect into which they have fallen, but prime favourites in 
their day. Miss Yonge tells us concerning them that ‘ Family Stories’ 
are of unknown genealogy, but have a French smack about them. 
‘THements of Morality’ were translated from the German of ‘ Christian 
Gotthilf Salymann,’ by Mary Woolstoncraft, and were illustrated by 
Blake. Of the‘ Puzzle for a Curious Girl’ she knows nothing, save its 
existence in her nursery library. The ‘ Blossoms of Morality’ are an odd 
little compilation, and are the best. The rest of the volume is made up 
of some ‘ ineffably ridiculous modern stories.’ Young people will rejoice 
in this resuscitation.— Nine Years Old. By the author of ‘ When I was a 
Little Girl.’ This is scarcely a story. It is talk with little children 
about their play and daily doings; but it is written in such a lively and 
pleasant strain, that although there are neither fairies nor ogres, and the 
author is trying to do the little oues good as well as to amuse them, 
they cannot fail of being interested. 

Messrs. Hopper AnD Sroucuton.— Old Merry’s Annual, 1872. ‘Old 
Merry’ is so well known far and wide, and his cheerful face is so wel- 
come wherever it has been once seen, that he needs no introduction from 
us. His Annual for 1872 is full of sober sense and racy fun, and all 
manner of improving and amusing things, and we can hardly give it 
higher praise than to say that it appears to be every way worthy of its 


illustrious ancestry. Villuge Maiden. By the Hon. Aueusta BETHEL. A 
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simple story of a country servant girl, designed to encourage the poor to 
act from honourable motives, regardless of present circumstances. It is 
kindly in feeling, but is written from a supernal height of being and cir- 
cumstance. It condescends too much, and realizes the difficulties of the 
poor only as they relate to the rich whom they serve, and for whose uses 
they were created. The Bairns; or, Janet’s Love and Service. By the 
author of ‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles.’ A new edition of a very charm- 
ing Cartadian tale, of which we spoke very highly on its first appearance. 
Few more touching and attractive delineations of religious life in Canada 
have appeared. We have recently had tke opportunity of visiting the 
scenes and mixing with the life described in it, and can testify that the 
descriptions are as truthful as the story is interesting. The Gate and the 
Glory Beyond it; a'Tale of the Franco-Prussian War. By Onyx. This 
is a very touching littlestory of an officer who fell in one of the sorties 
from Paris, and of his wife, who died of sorrow and hardship soon after. 
Both were Protestants, and of devout character, and the pathetic little 
narrative exhibits very beautifully their religious faith in very terrible 
circumstances. From Tent to Palace, or the Story of Joseph. By 
BENJAMIN CLARKE. Sunday-school Union. Mr. Clarke has retold the 
story of Joseph, that he may point its great lessons, and illustrate its 
meanings by the light of the knowledge of Egyptian and Syrian life 
which modern researches and travels have furnished. Mr. Clarke writes 
simply and practically, and in a way to interest young people, although 
he would do so still more if his style were a little more flexible and 
sparkling. He is careful to avoid the subjective imaginations in which 
tellers of Bible stories are apt to indulge. He makes admirable use of 
collateral information, and the engraver lends affluent aid. The little 
volume is admirably got up. 

THE Reticious Tract Socrery.—The Leisure Hour and the Sunday 
at Home are fairly entitled to rank with the gift-books of the season. The 
Leisure Hour has greatly improved in its illustrations. Its full-page 
engravings on tinted paper are really works of art. The great feature of 
the volume are the interesting and instructive papers on America, by the 
Editor, who has made the narrative of his recent journey in the States the 
nucleus of a vast amount of collected information. Sunday at Home has 
the same general characteristics. Professor Roberts contributes five 
valuable papers on the Gospels and modern criticism. Lord Kinloch, 
‘ Daily Thoughts of Christ,’ a text for meditation and collect for every day. 
Mr. Maclaren some papers on ‘The Life of David, as reflected im his 
Psalms.’ Mrs. Prosser and Dr. Endersheim contribute serial stories ; 
there are biographies, sermons, poetry, and miscellaneous papers, as usual. 
We must still pronounce these volumes the best of their class. They are 
able, simpie, popular, and wholesome.—The Circling Year is a selection 
from the past volumes of the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home ot 
pieces in prose and verse, and‘also of woodcuts and chromo-lithographs, 
descriptive of the four seasons. It is a very beautiful volume, excellent 
both in literature and in art. Some of Mr. Whymper’s wood engravings 
are admirable; one or two well-known pictures, Collins’s ‘ Happy as a 
King,’ and Stansfield’s ‘ Against Wind and Tide,’ have been well re- 
produced.—The Seven Golden Candlesticks, by the Rey. H. b. Tristram, 
LL.D. <A reprint, from the Sunday at Home, of some papers on the 
epistles to the seven Churches, as illustrated by their past history and 
present condition. These papers have been carefully revised and expanded, 
with the addition of much new matter and an introductory chapter. 
Dr. Tristram writes from the impressions and suggestions of a per- 
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sonal visit to the sites of the seven churches, and few men are more 


competent. The illustrations are from Signor Svoboda’s photographs, © 


and from sketches made by Dr. Tristram. It is an mmstructive 
and attractive volume.—Hymns and Poems for very Little Children. 
By the Hon. M. E. IL. These verses are fashioned after the 
model of Dr. Watts; they are simple, and the rhymes are good, 
but they are a little too didactic, and want the ethereal vis which is 
as essential for children’s poetry as for that of grown-up children.—Rays 
from the East; or, Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, derived prin- 
cipally from the Manners, Customs, Rites, and Antiquities of Eastern 
nations. The character of this book is sufficiently indicated by its title ; 
its materials have been derived from different publications of the Tract 
Society—these, however, are not specified. The papers are chiefly descrip- 
tive of peculiar customs, and are profusely illustrated by wood engravings. 
India and China, as well as Egypt, are laid under contribution. The 
book is both instructive and interesting.—Sketches and Stories of Life in 
Italy. By an Italian Countess. A series of stories of Italian Reformers, 
ancient and modern ; strong in its Protestant and evangelical character, 
and exhibiting in a vivid, vigorous way the corrupting and tyrannous 
spirit of the Church of Rome. We must confess an intense and uncom- 
promising hostility to this huge ‘mystery of iniquity,’ and therefore sym- 

athize with the fervid indignation which its oppressions excite in writers 
ike this. The author is thoroughly familiar with her subject and with 
Italy. The story of ‘ Fenella’ is the longest and best; readers of Sunday 
at Home will remember it.—Old Schoolfellows and what became of them. 
The old schoolfellows, all grown wise and having kindly hearts, meet 
together in middle life, and each recounts the career of some other school- 
fellow, whose life points a moral and elicits comment from the party 
assembled. Many instances of the firmness and wisdom of the head- 
master are given, showing the important bearing of such characters on 
the future life of pupils. The whole is intended for the edification of 
schoolboys.—Nurse Grand’s Reminiscences at Home and Abroad. By Miss 
BRIGHTWELL. Miss Brightwell claims for most of the incidents here 
collected that they are true. Nurse Grand’s own personal adventures 
form the first part ef the book, and are recited by her to her young 
charge. The second part is made up of her life in India, which introduces 
traits of Hindooism, its religious and social customs, with strong com- 
mendations of Indian missions. It is a book for more advanced juveniles. 
—British Heroes and Worthies, with Portraits. The National Portrait 
Gallery has suggested this handsome and admirable volume. Many of 
the portraits are engraved for the first time, and the utmost care has been 
exercised to present likenesses in accordance with authentic originals, 
while a degree of artistic excellence has been sought after which makes 
the volume a welcome addition to the drawing-room table. This part of 
the production has been the care of Mr. Edward Whymper ; the literary 
portion of the work has been done by Dr. Stoughton, Mr. Demaus, and 
the anonymous Editor. The volume includes twenty biographical sketches, 
each illustrated by a portrait. The names are such as Wycliffe, Latimer, 
Knox, Buchanan, Sidney, Raleigh, William Harvey, Pym, Hampden, 
Milton, Baxter, Owen, Jeremy Taylor, Ken, Hale, and Wren. ‘The 
sketches are written with scholarly care, and with considerable literary 

race.—Stories of Old England. By GrorcE E. SARGENT. Second series, 
Mr. Sargent narrates in simple and picturesque language suited to juve- 
nile readers, the stories of Edward VY. and his brother Richard, Duke 
of York, who were murdered in the Tower; of Perkin Warbeck; of 
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Cardinal Wolsey ; of Lady Jane Grey; of the Spanish Armada ; and of 
—— Plot. The book will be very attractive to youthful 
readers. 

Messrs. NELSON AND Sons have drawn largely upon the gifts of the 
pleasant and _ skilful writer, who is known under the pseudonym of 
A.L.O.E. A. L. O. E.’s Picture Story Book consists chiefly of stories 
collected from the Children’s Paper. The Hymn my Mother Taught Me, 
which has become a favourite, is the first of eleven little stories. Hach 
story is illustrated with a well-executed full-page engraving in oil colours, 
The Golden Fleece. By A. L.O.E. A story the main object of which 
is to teach the lesson that— 

‘Our good deeds must be judged, and few will bear the trial, 
By the purity of motive and strength of self-denial.’ 
The test imposed upon the heroine is a severe one, but she bears it 
bravely, and comes off victorious. A. lL. O. E.’s Sunday Picture Book, 
illustrating the life of the Lord Jesus Christ, in a series of short poems. 
We regret that we are not able to commend the result of this well- 
meant effort, but we think that this attempt to teach children the life of 
our Lord by a succession of gaudy, untrue pictures, and commonplace 
rhymes is altogether a mistake and a failure. There is scarcely one 
picture which could convey to the child-mind any true idea of the scene 
which it professes tu represent, while some of the illustrations (so-called) 
are even grotesque and absurd. As to the ‘ poems,’ as they are termed in 
the title-page, the less said of them the better. The Lady of Provence ; or, 
Humbled and Healed. A tale of the first French Revolution. By 
A. L. O. E. The writer tells us that she has in the construction of her 
story kept in view the story of Naaman the Syrian. Her aim is to show 
that the relation of master and servant can be elevated far above the 
mere wages-bargain, and ennobled by high religious feeling. Gabrielle, 
Comtesse La Fére, and her youthful English maid, Faith Stanby, are 
condemned to the guillotine, and when on the scaffold at Aix are saved 
by tidings of the fall of Robespierre ; the story, which is one of great 
domestic interest, illustrates their relations. Beautiful Picture Book for 
the Nursery. Sixteen pages of illustrations in oil, with descriptive 
verses concerning Domestic Pets, Nursery Proverbs, Dolly Land and 
Monkey Life. Some of the illustrations are very charming; Lady 
Butterfly reminds us of Tenniel’s fancies. The Illustrated Robinson Crusoe 
is an edition of De Foe’s as yet unapproached romance for boys, collated 
with the original edition (for mostly the Robinson that we read is in an 
abbreviated form), with memoirs of De Foe, Selkirk, and Peter Serrano, 
with several admirable illustrations, map of Robinson Crusoe’s Island, 
taken from the third part of Robinson Crusoe which was publirhed 
by Defoe in 1720; portrait of De Foe, facsimiles, &c. It is the 
completest, and may almost be called the critical edition of Crusoe. 
It is one of the admirable series of boys’ books for which Messrs, 
Nelson have been long known.—On the Banks of the Amazon; a 
boy’s journal of his adventures in the tropical wilds of South 
America, by W. H. G. Kinesron, is another. Mr. Kingston's 
almost unique skill in interweaving natural phenomena and history in a 
tissue of imaginary and romantic adventure, is well known to boyish 
readers. His books on ‘ The Eastern Seas,’ and ‘In the Wilds of Africa,’ 
are familiar favourites. He here employs his gifts on the scenery of the 
Amazon, the country of Gonzalo Pizarro, whose track in his perilous and 
adventurous journey over the Cordilleras his hero follows; the time chosen 
being the period of independence in the Spanish and Portuguese pro- 
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vinces; a revolution compels them to escape down the course of 
the Amazon river, where they encounter great perils. The man- 
ners and customs of the natives of the Amazonian valley, and 
its animal and vegetable life, are described. The book is full of 
exciting adventure, and well illustrated.—The Environs of Jerusalem, 
Pictorial and Descriptive, by W. K. TWEEDIE, is a little book sufficiently 
described by its title, simply and pleasantly done. Perhaps, however, 
the most attractive of the gift- books put forth by Messrs. Nelson this season 
is Beautiful Birds in Far-off Lands, their Haunts andiHomes. By Mary 
and EvizaserH Kirpy. Birds of paradise, parrots, lories, cockatoos, 
bell-birds, sun-birds, and other gem-productions of nature in the bird 
world, are simply described, their habits and nurture indicated, and their 
portraits given in some fifteen or sixteen exquisitely coloured illustrations. 
Artistically it is a little jewel of a book, and is full of the romance of 
natural history. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN.—The Young Franc-Tireurs, and their 
adventures in the Franco-Prussian War. By G. A. HENTY, with illustra- 
tions by R. T. LanpEett. A story the circumstances and facts of which 
Mr. Henty tells us are true, and nearly all occurred according to his own 
knowledge. Mr. Henty says that he strives to be impartial, but somehow 
the French are always in the right, and have always the best of it. The 
story centres in two brave young English brothers, who enlist, act as 
spies, go up in a balloon, &c. It is spirited and full of interest, and true in 
local colour, but it is a melancholy comment on the Christmas carol of the 
angels. It may, however, have the effect of inspiring in young readers 
a horror of war.—Our Old Uncle’s Home, and What the Boys Did There. 
By Moruer Carey; with illustrations by WALTER CRANE. ‘Our Uncle’s 
Home’ was one of great precision and regularity, and was presided over 
by his prim maiden sister, whose devotion to her crippled brother led her 
to abjure for herself all family ties Into this household three high- 
spirited, good-natured boys are sent by their parents, who go to India. 

verything goes wrong, the boys live a fretting regulation life, in their 
best clothes, and have no common sympathies with the old people. 
Through the counsel of a wise clergyman they come to understand one 
another better. The boys recognise the really good qualities of the 
elderly folk, and the elderly folk are cheered by the fresh young life of the 
boys. An island is given to the latter for their cultivation, and they do 
Robinson Crusoe on a small scale.—Notabilia ; or Curious and Amusing 
Facts about many Things, Explained and Illustrated. By Joun Trmps. 
Mr. Timbs never reads a newspaper without scissors in his hand, or a 
book without a common-place book by his side. He pigeon-holes every- 
thing, and when the accumulation is sufficient he selects and arranges 
what he has gathered in a book; and, let us confess our weakness, we 
are never tired of turning over his leaves; more amusing repertories of 
information and anecdote can scarcely be found. The present work is 
made up chifly of cuttings from contemporary journalism, recast when 
necessary, and arranged in departments duly labelled for convenience of 
reference. 1. Terms, phrases, and sayings. 2. Dignities and distinctions. 
3. Lawsand customs. 4. Scriptural words and phrases. 5. Money matters. 
6 and 7. Notes on art, remarkable books, &c. Mr. Timbs’s books can no 
more be reviewed than the Percy Anecdotes, or adictionary. He isa most 
indefatigable, amusing and useful compiler.—Aunt Jenny’s American Pets. 
By CaTHERINE C. Hoprey; with illustrations by E. Near. A delight- 
ful book about birds, containing many interesting facts in natural history 
told in a pleasant conversational style. It wil make ovr young folks 
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familiar with the habits and customs of humming birds, mocking birds, 
— and many other new acquaintances, and is sure to prove a 
avourite. The illustrations, though not numerous, are particularly 
d. 
 ineens. SEELEY, JACKSON AND Co.—Distant Cousins. Talks with Amy 
and George about some far-off relations. By the author of ‘What makes 
me Grow.’ Distant cousins are boys and girls of foreign lands, whose 
peculiarities of dress and appearance and manners are described in 
mamma’s conversations with Amy and George, and exhibited in pictures. 
Little people are beguiled in an enticing way into a good deal of 
geographical and other knowledge. Shoals and Quicksands. Sketches of 
Passing Scenes. By Sidney Bessett. The shoals and quicksands are the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions that now agitate the Episcopal 
Church. The tale is one of Oxford and Episcopal life, and is intended to 
exhibit, in examples, the various tendenciesto Romanism, and all the other 
isms that are to be found there in such great strength. The position of 
the writer is moderate and sensible, but his performance is feeble ; the 
book is not well written. Aimée. A tale of the days of James II. By 
Agnes Gilbeme. Aimée presents a view of the state of France, during 
the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV.—struggling towards the light, 
but crushed back into darkness by the iron hand of despotism, profligacy, 
and bigotry. It also exhibits the contemporary condition of England, 
threatened with the same fate ; but steadily; heroically, and successfully 
withstanding it. Although the incidents upon which the story is con- 
structed are not very probable, and the author has failed to realize in any 
very vivid way the life of two centuries ago, this purpose is to a large 
degree answered. Aimée, is a French girl with English connections, 
who escapes from the persecutions of Louis XIV., and endures many 
hardships before she finds shelter in an English home. There, too, she 
finds social life agitated by the obstinate folly and Romanist tendencies 
of James II. The episode of the imprisonment of the seven bishops is 
well described. The story is a painful, but by no means an unnecessary 
or untimely one. 

Sampson Low anp Co.—The Cousin from India; a story for girls. 
By Grorerana CraArk. An undisciplined, reckless child brought up in 
India is here introduced into a well-trained English household. For a 
time it seems as if the evil contact would over-rule the good ; but in the end 
a sorrow, brought on by careless unkindness, works a reformation in the 
cousin, though her struggles after better things isa hard one. There is 
enough of incident to make the book attractive to little ones, and elder 
children may find that which will satisfy their capacities for instruction 
as well as amusement. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 

The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new 

Translation. Edited by the Rev. Marcus Dons, M.A. 

The City of God. Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dons, M.A. 
2 vols. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Messrs. Clark during the last forty years have contributed to the 
theological education and the theological libraries of ministers and 
students more perhaps than all other theological publishers together. 
This they have done by the publication of a series of classical and foreign 
theological works of the highest merit, at a price placing them within the 
reach of almost the very poorest, four octavo volumes of 500 pages being 
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given for the annual subscription of a guinea; and these have appeared 
with a regularity which hitherto has had no interruption. At a period 
when theological learning in England was deplorably meagre—when, after 
having led the thought and speculation of Europe by the great works 
and apologetics of her early Reformers and later Apologists down to the 
time of the Second George; through the gangrene of Erastianism in her 
Established Church, and the diversion of her intellectual thought by the 
amazing development of her commerce and her general literature, she 
had sunk into a lethargic condition of both theological thought and 
religious life, which continued far into the life of the present generation. 
Messrs. Clark, in 1834, began to publish the ‘ Biblical Cabinet,’ a series 
of exegetical works translated from the German, intended to make 
Biblical students acquainted with the great works which the nascent 
school of German theology, just breaking away from the incubus of 
neology, was producing. This inciuded some of the best writings of 
Tholuck, Neander, Hengstenberg, Billroth, and others. This series, the 
volumes of which are now before us, extended to forty-five volumes. In 
1846, Messrs. Clark projected the still more important publication of 
their Foreign Theological Library, beginning with Hengstenberg’s 
‘ Commentary on the Psalms’ and Hagenbach’s ‘ History of Religious 
Opinions;’ and which, during the twenty-six years of its continuance, 
has produced above a hundred volumes of translations of the ablest works 
of Continental criticism, dogmatics, and Church history. Five years ago 
Messrs. Clark issued the first volumes of their Ante-Nicene Library, 
published under the same conditions, under the able editorship of Dr. 
Alexander Roberts and Dr. James Robertson. Of this series of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers twenty volumes have been published, and it is to 
be completed in four volumes more. The enterprising publishers now 
project a Post-Nicene Library, beginning with the principal writings of 
Augustine, only a small portion of which have yet been translated into 
English. Of this series ‘The City of God’ is the first instalment. It 
is necessary thus to summarize these great enterprises to show how 
greatly Messrs. Clark have laid under obligation the whole Church of 
Christ in these realms. 

Not only by right of chronology, but of regal supremacy, Augustine 
occupies the place of honour. A more imperial intellect had not hitherto 
appeared in the Church of God; and of his great and voluminous works 
the * De Civitate Dei’ is the undoubted masterpiece. The ‘Confessions’ 
have been the more popular owing to the resistless charm of their per- 
sonal element, but‘ The City of God’ bears the palm in intellectual great- 
ness. Hagenbach classifies Augustine’s works as, 1. Philosophical ; 2. Pole- 
mical; 3. Dogmatical; 4. Practical and Exegetical. The ‘De Civitate’ 
belongs to the third of these divisions. It was occasioned by the fall of 
Rome, before Alaric the Goth, in 412, a calamity ascribed by the pagans 
to the wrath of the gods against the Christians. Constantine had 
recognised and established Christianity, but the empire as yet abounded 
in pagans. Augustine undertook to refute this accusation, and spent 
thirteen years in achieving his task. ‘This work,’ he says, ‘was in my 
‘ hands for several years, owing to the interruptions occasioned by many 
‘ other affairs which had a prior claim on my attention, and which I could 
‘not defer. However, this great undertaking was at last completed in 
‘ twenty-two books. Of these the first five refute those who fancy that 
‘the polytheistic worship is necessary in order to secure worldly pro- 
‘ sperity, and that all these overwhelming calamities have befallen us in 
‘ consequence of its prohibition. In the following five books I address 
‘myself to those who admit that such calamities have at all times 
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‘ attended, and will at all times attend the human race... . . but that 
‘no one might have occasion to say that, though I had refuted the 
‘tenets of other men, I had omitted to establish my own, I devote to 
‘this object the second part of the work, which comprises twelve 
‘books ..... Of these twelve books the first four contain an account 
‘ of the origin of these two cities—the city of God and the city of the 
‘ world; the second four treat of their history and progress; the third 
‘ and last four, of their deserved destinies. And so, though all these 
‘ twenty-two books refer to both cities, yet I have named them after the 
‘ better city, and called them the City of God.’ 

Mr. Dods, in his preface, gathers from Augustine’s correspondence 
further details concerning the origin and growth of this great work. It 
oceupied Augustine’s matured years, having been begun in his fifty-ninth 
year and finished in his seventy-second. THe felt that this vindication of 
Christianity was worthy his highest powers, and he employed upon it all 
the resources of his great learning and genius. Its appearance was an 
epoch in the history of Christian thought. It is incomparably the 
grandest of the Christian Apologies. It moves in a much higher sphere 
of thought and with a much more comprehensive sweep than those of 
either Justin, Tertullian, or Origen. It was the Waterloo of Paganism. 
Its forces gathered for a final conflict, they were signally vanquished, 
and the war virtually ceased. ‘ It is,’ says Dr. Schaff, ‘a grand funeral dis- 
‘course upon the departing universal empire of heathenism, and a lofty 
‘ salutation to the approaching universal order of Christianity.’ Augustine, 
as Orosius says, established the great principle that ‘ Divind providentié 
agitur mundus et homo.’ All the learning of the day, of Cicero, Seneca, 
and Varro, all his Scriptural, literary, and antiquarian knowledge, were 
laid under contribution for his work, and Augustine concentrated in 
it all the forces of his own regal genius, his glowing eloquence, his philo- 
sophical subtlety, his virile strength, and his matchless power of lucid 
narrative. His argumentative proofs are enforced by historical illustra- 
tions, the falsehood and absurdity of pagan theology are exposed, the 
manifold grandeurs of Christian thought and beauties of Christian life 
are exhibited, and its sublime issues are anticipated. Earth, heaven, and 
hell are laid under contribution. The effect is like that of a grand 
oratorio—the feelings excited, are now reverent with awe, and now filled 
with pleasure. It is oratorio, tragedy, and worship, all in one. No one 
qualihed to read in the original this greatest achievement of theological 
genius will deem these characterizations superlative. Its learning falle 
short of that of modern times ; its arguments will not all bear the test 
of modern criticism; many of the questions discussed will seem to us 
trifling ; some problems are left as unsolved as they are found; it sadly 
lacks system, the discursive genius of Augustine was ever breaking 
bounds—his is the luxuriance equally rich and wild of a South American 
forest—but it is a great achievement of genius, not the least merit of 
which is that it has taught lesser men in various departments to do better. 
It is, as Ozanam (quoted by Mr. Dods) says, ‘The first real attempt to 
produce a philosophy of history.’ Mr. Dods quotes various judgments 
concerning it, but gives decisive testimony by telling us that between 
the year 1467 and the end of the century no fewer than twenty editions 
were called for, that is to say, a fresh edition every eighteen months. It 
is useless to argue against the master of forty legions. It was a great 
delight to Charlemagne. In France the ‘ De Civitate’ has been popular 
for four centuries ; it is found in eight independent French translations, 
the most recent of which is that of the Nisard series, the best that of 
Saisset. Only one very bad and almost unintelligible English transla- 
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tion exists, that of J. HL., published, in 1610, with Vives’ Commentary. 
It would be presusaptuous to speak of Mr. Dods’ translation critically, 
without an extensive comparison. We have tested it here and there and 
have found it most skilful and accurate, while it reads fluently anl 
pleasant!y. It is apparently ail that could be desired. 


Fables Respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages. A Contribution 
to Ecclesiastical History. By Joun J. len. von DOLLINGER. 
Translated, with an Introduction, &c., by ALFRED PLUMMER, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 


In the author’s preface he informs us that this is the fruit of a course of 
reading and study, which he undertook with a view to a more consider- 
able work, intending to embrace the history of the papacy. The fables, 
the rise and progress of which he has traced with so much learning, 
research, and discrimination, have had a marked influence upon the whole 
aspect of the middle ages, on the history and poetry of the time, on its 
theology and its jurisprudence. The fables which he selected for invyesti- 
— relate to Pope Joan, Pope Cyriacus, Marcellinus, Constantine and 

ylvester, the Donation of Constantine, Liberius and Felix, Anastatius 

IL and Honorius I., Gregory II. and the Emperor Leo III., and Sylvester 

Il. The results of his careful and exhaustive inquiries were turned to 

good account by his countrymen during the discussions in the Vatican 

Council on the dogma of papal infallibility. 

Mr. Plummer was well qualified to undertake the task of translating 
this very interesting and instructive work. It has been done with Dr. 
Déllinger’s sanction, and after consultation with him, while the translator 
was at Munich attending his lectures on Ecclesiastical History. Ina 
very interesting introduction of fifty-four pages, he has given a list of 
‘unsolved, and apparently insoluble, historical problems.’ Many of 
these are merely curious, but the significance of those which Dr. Déllinger 
has so ably discussed, is of a different kind. The Church, in her character 
as the infallible guide of the faithful into all truth, gave her sanction to 
most of the fables in question, adopted them into her system, pro- 
fited by them, and did not relinquish them when their falsehood was 
demolished by her own most learned and most honoured divines. This 
work may therefore be recommended with confidence to all who take 
an interest in such questions, not only as a model of scientific historical 
investigation, but as an wos Fo most effective weapons for the con- 
troversy against the papacy, which in its political and national bearings 
promises to become one of the greatest questions of our time. 

Historic Americans. By Turopore Parker. Collected Works. 
Vol. XIII. ‘Triibner and Co. 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. By 
THeoporE Parker. Selected from Notes of Unpublished 
Sermons, by Rurus Lericuron. Collected Works. Vol. 
XIV. Triibner and Co. 

Mr. Parker prepared the four lectures on Franklin, Washington, 
John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson for the Fraternity Course of Lectures, 
instituted in Boston in 1858. He was then in failing health, and they 
were almost his last public appearance. Only three of them couid be 
delivered. They were among Mr. Parker's most carefully prepared pro- 
ductions; they were written and rewritten with a view to publication. 
They have all their author’s well-known characteristics, they are 
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strong and fearless, full of bold utterances, strong prejudices, and keen 
discrimination. Delivered at a time when the anti-slavery agitation was 
at its height, and when, as we gather from Mr. Parker’s other writings, 
civil war seemed imminent, they were solemn and uncompromising advo- 
cacies of the right. Whatever Parker's defects or faults, his name will 
always be remembered with honour as one of the fearless and high- 
minded band of men who never faltered in their denunciation of slavery, 
even when to denounce it was to imperil life itself. With resistless argu- 
ment, scathing sarcasm, and lofty eloquence, he made Tremont Hail ring 
with his indignant exposures of the iniquity of slavery and of the men who 
upheld it. No matter who they were, if guilty of this wickedness, he keptno 
terms with them. These lectures are very able, and, on the whole, very fair. 
So far as we can judge, Mr. Parker’s estimates of his historic countrymen 
are solicitously just. While justly eulogising their virtues and abilities, 
he is careful to note their defects—not cynically, or with the pseudo-virtue 
of clap-trap demagogues, but soberly and reluctantly, through the sheer 
necessity of justice. His practical object was to inspire his auditors 
with the spirit of these great patriots ; and to accomplish this he tried to 
present them as they really were. The only point on which we would 
join issue with him is his elaborate apology for the sensuous and earthly 
element in Franklin, and his attempt to elevate it into the domain of 
religion. Mr. Parker, indeed, sees no distinction between piety and 
moral virtue. His theism is antagonistically opposed to supernaturalism, 
and he deems it conclusive evidence of all that is meant by piety, that a 
man exhibits ordinary moral virtues. Hardly, however, can he claim 
these for two of his heroes. Franklin’s early life was degraded by coarse, 
sensual sins, and Thomas Jefferson was the father of several of his own 
slaves, When evangelical religion or its ministers are alluded to, Mr. 
Parker is instantly aroused to passion, and knows neither measure in his 
wrath nor fairness in his criticism. It is difficult to think that Mr. 
Parker really believed the following outrageous assertion as true of New 
England ministers:—‘ He’ (Franklin) ‘was taken to the meeting-house 
‘und publicly baptized the same day (of his birth) according to the 
‘common custom of those times ; for then it was taught by the ministers, 
‘that the devil watched about every cradle, ready to seize the souls of 
‘all babies dying before they got ecclesiastically sprinkled with water, 
‘and that the ceremony of baptism would save them from his clutches 
‘ until they could discern good from evil.’ 

The second of these volumes is a collection of passages from Parker's 
sermons. They are full of strong and noble things. So long as he 
touches the earth Parker is vigorous, searching, and wise, although his 
clever things are marked by a strong mannerism ; but in the domain of 
the spiritual he is passionate, unfair, and blind. Everything is judged 
from an intellectual and moral standpoint, and those who recognise any- 
thing higher are fanatically denounced as fools or knaves. He thinks 
that Jesus was inferior in philosophical reason to Socrates, Aristotle, 
and Bacon, and in great imagination to Milton, Shakespeare, or Dante ; 
although He is admitted to be the intellectual equal of the Old Testament 
writers. We can only say that if the judgment of Mr. Parker be right, 
that of the greatest minds of eighteen centuries has been woefully wrong. 
But passion, always strong and sometimes blind, frequently running into 
exaggeration, sometimes misrepresenting, was an essential characteristic 
of Parker—the secret of his — strength and weakness. As with all 
his writings, these volumes abound in vigorous and noble passages, some- 
times soaring very high. 

NO, OIX, 
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Ecclesia; A Second Series of Essays on Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Questions. By Various Writers. Edited by Hznry Roserr 
Reynorps, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


As in the case of the first series of ‘ Ecclesia,’ it will be more becoming 
in us to report than to criticise. This second series is, on the face of it, 
more strictly theological than the former; that is, we have considerably 
less of polemic justification of the politics of Nonconformity, if we may 
so speak ; but the indirect tendency of the whole is still as strong, if not 
even stronger, in the same direction. For there is no theological question 
but, if fairly followed up to its final result, is seen to have a very imme- 
diate bearing on the most urgent problems of Church organization and 
government. Points touching the efficacy of the sacrament, for example, 
are very soon found to connect themselves practically with priestly 
assumptions, which issue in distinctions between clergy and laity that 
reduce the rights of the latter as members of the Church to the veriest 
shadows. Not only so: with a growing school of theology the dogma of 
the Real Presence is declared to be necessarily involved in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation itself; so that the most daring of clerical assumptions, 
like the ivy, clasps and winds itself round the first and most essential of 
Christian doctrines, at once to hide and to weaken it. Not without a 
certain significance, therefore, do we find in this case the treatment of 
cardinal doctrines preceding discussions as to forms of Church life. If 
this series may seem at first sight to be less attractive than the former 
one, in not giving the same verge to what are practically present-day 
topics, the impression will be at once removed by a dip into the volume 
itself. Evidently it has been conceived and arranged with a steady eye 
to practical Christian ends; but it aims at faithfully tracing the stream 
to the spring, and, in the strict sense, it is even more complete and logical 
as an argument in favour of Free Church principles than was the former 
series. 

In view of these considerations, we need feel no surprise that ‘ Baptismal 
Regeneration’ and the ‘ Incarnation’ are the topics put in the foreground. 
Dr. Enoch Mellor, whose logical acumen and tact have been already 
tried in dealing with such questions as that of the Atonement, takes up 
the former subject. He declines to lay stress on the deliverances of the 
fathers, because they were in no position of advantage over critics of 
modern times. Besides, the fathers neither sought nor gave to each 
others’ opinions such deference as has been in modern times claimed for 
them. After carefully considering the terms on which the doctrine has 
been founded, he proceeds to analyze the various theories that have been 

held. Waterland’s is proved to be contradictory and self-stultifying. Dr. 
J. C. Vaughan’s view that the ‘ incorporation of the child into the Church 
is the essential benefit conferred in baptism,’ is proved to be out of 
harmony with the clear teachings of his Church, which declare something 
farther than this and far more ineffable to lie in the sacrament. The 
notion of Mr. F. W. Robertson that baptism does not make the fact of 
sonship, but only reveals it, is shown to be irreconcilable with the 
baptismal office and catechism. But of course the writer's strength is 
reserved for his duel with Dr. Pusey. Dr. Pusey, in declaring*regenera- 
tion to be imparted only in baptism, shuts the door of heaven against all 
who have not received the baptismal rite. He is also proved to have 
illegitimately pressed language into the service of his theory in trying to 
reduce the use of the term pjya to signify the word of consecration or 
the baptismal formule, when in numerous instances it is used to indicate 
teaching or doctrine, as in Ephesians vi. 7 and Hebrews vi. 4. This 
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Anglican theory, too, imperils the salvation of the apostles; for, if 
baptized, their baptism took place prior to the day of Pentecost, when, 
as it is held, the effusion of the Holy Spirit first gave efficacy The 
identification of the water of baptism with the water of regeneration is 
precluded by the very words of the text on which it is based: ‘ Except 
‘aman be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
‘of God.’ Mr. Mozley’s subtle modifications of the doctrine are also 
disposed of, especially his resort to sponsors as a sort of Deus ex 
machind to help him out of a dilemma. The final appeal, says Dr. Mellor, 
must be to practical testimony. ‘ We shrink not from the statement that 
‘the moral condition of our own country, including the hundreds of 
‘thousands who have been regenerated by baptism, is such as to evince 
‘the baselessness of any pretence which connects moral and spiritual 
‘results with the administration of this ordinance.’ 

Dr. Alexander, in his essay on ‘ The Incarnation,’ declines to see in the 
avatars of heathenism any prophecy or forecast of the Christian incar- 
nation. The early Christians derived their knowledge of, and their belief 
in, the incarnation from the Scriptures themselves, and had Christians 
rested content to do the same, much perplexing discussion might have been 
spared. The various ideas that have been held concerning the reason of 
the two natures in Christ are then considered. Dr. Alexander states 
the views of those who maintain that Scripture itself never raises the 
difficulty as to the two natures ; that it does not say that Christ was God 
and man in one person; that it nowhere teaches that the Logos assumed 
human nature into union with his own, but is uniformly to the effect that 
the Logos became man. He shows that the hypotheses which have been 
forced on these expressions have been mostly carried to such a point as 
‘ to tend to throw too much into the background our Lord’s true and proper 
‘Deity . . . and by abstracting too much from his Deity, tend to the 
‘error of Psilanthropism.’ ‘ But the fact of the incarnation has been 
‘revealed to us less as a speculation than for the bearing it has on matters 
‘connected with our eternal welfare. A fact may be beyond our compre- 
‘hension, and yet, when we know it to be a fact, we may use it for our 
‘advantage.’ It has been asserted by some that the incarnation was a 
necessary means of God’s revealing himself, even had man not sinned ; 
but Dr. Alexander holds that since redemption was, as a matter of fact, 
its one great end, we have no right to assume that God could not have 
revealed himself to his creatures by other modes than the assumption of 
the nature of one of them. Here, as in another essay of Dr. Alexander's, 
we have an admirably clear statement of the truth that speculation can 
relieve us of no difficulties; that the very fact is that which carries us 
into mystery, and that the fact must simply be accepted and placed 
among our beliefs, though it is one which, as a doctrine, we cannot 
explain. The practical connection between this essay and those before 
and after it, is to be found in the reference to the doctrine which asserts 
a necessary connection between the incarnation as a revealed fact and 
the tenet of the corporal presence of Christ in the Eucharist, to which it 
is supposed to lend support. 

That the dogma of such a connection really obtains is clear from the atti- 
tude which Dr. Reynolds takes in the outset of his essay on ‘The Catholic 
Church.’ He has first of all to direct his force to the discharging of the 
conclusions which have been erected on sacramentarian presumptions. 
But he does not desire to limit himself to such negative results. He 
therefore goes on to exhibit that by unconscious consensus, as it were, 
the ‘ Catholic Church’ is actually recognised, by Catholic and Protestant 
alike, as something wider than their definitions, ‘which include many 
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* considerations significant of a life deeper and grander than the oft- 
‘ quoted “ notes” themselves.’ The Church, according to Dr. Reynolds, 
and it is surely a sublimely catholic idea, is the whole circle of the 
manifestation in humanity of the Divine life. ‘ All Christians, so-called 
* Catholics included, agree that the human soul is the scene of the 
‘highest manifestation of the Divine nature. By faith in the truth of 
‘ God any human being may become partaker of the Divine thought and 
‘nature. The incarnation of God realizes the loftiest ideal, and sets 
‘ forth in sublime fruition the hope of every son of man.’ Regeneration 
and repentance are the two great means of this manifestation of the 
Divine, and through these the Divine has secured for itself an atmosphere 
by which all the ordinary relations of life and society are modified 
and elevated. If no man can be isolated because of the laws of nature, 
still less can he be so under the beneficent law of this new spiritual 
kingdom in which, on conversion, he finds himself. By individual 
regeneration every relationship has been materially modified; some are 
instantaneously sundered; jothers inverted; some sanctified; ‘others 
transfigured. If a member of a family be converted, a new social force 
is originated, and wherever this is operative we see the building up of 
the ‘Church in the House,’ the microcosm of the Catholic Church. 
The Divine conquers the human, overcomes it ; so, in the larger sense, a 
State in which this divine life is diffused does not need to establish 
religion; the State is established and exalted by religion. Wherever 
something of the same transformation as is seen in individuals is seen in 
nations, leading them to act even against their own immediate interests, 
the holy Church becomes visible. It is a necessity of this new life that 
it shall unite and combine those who have it, that it will continually 
express itself in societies, all intent on extending the sphere of their 
energy. Their ministry even hallows places, and thus brings into 
exercise a new influence. It is a sign of defection when any one society 
arrogates to itself exclusive manifestation of the Divine. The aggregate 
of charity, labour, self-sacrifice, systematic goodness, in all the members 
of so-called Christendom, is nothing less than the manifestation of the 
Spirit of God in humanity. and the fellowship of the holy ministries that 
Fo from this is the mark or ‘note’ of the catholic Church, whose 
absolute oneness is nowise dependent on unity of allegiance or unity of 
form. 

n ‘ Art and Religion,’ Mr. Josiah Gilbert shows that art, in answering 
to the need of symbols, has ever ministered to idolatry, and that the 
idol has as uniformly tended to become a fetish. The idol and the temple 
have demanded a priesthood, and thus religion has invariably been 
localised. The greatest transition-steps humanity has made towards 
higher spiritual conceptions have invariably been identified with reactions 
against the fetishism into which religious worship has degenerated. Budd- 
hism was such in relation to Brahmanism, so was it even with Chris- 
tianity in relation to Judaism, which, through ceremonial and literalism, 
had become one great fetishism, notwithstanding that it was against this 
corruption that all the severest dealings of God with the peculiar people 
seemed to be directed. The tabernacle, though gorgeous in fabric and 
colour, held no material emblem. The wings above the mercy seat were 
the most immaterial or spiritual of all symbols. The tabernacle did not 
localise Jehovah, but taught his universal presence. In the art of the 
temple, however, the influence of the art of other nations appeared. Chris- 
tianity in making an end of this had at first no room for art, and it was only 
when Christianity took its place among the splendours of the pagan world 
that art was enlisted as its minister. Even then art curried with it full 
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witness of its origin in paganism. Its presentation of Satan and of the 
Virgin mother are both reflections of heathen imagination wedded to 
a new element. The medieval cathedral is a revival of the heathen 
temple. The Reformation was the great revolt against this pagan 
element. Pictures and emblems were then most rigidly excluded, and 
the buildings for assembly once more became void of ornament as at the 
first. The square ugly meeting-houses that are dotted all over our own 
country are thus charged with significance as the still audible voice of a 
great protest against a corrupt Christianity. But, in spite of all this, 
art is a language, and should be enlisted in the service of religion. The 
first thing is fitness, and fitness for true use will bring dignity and beauty. 
Then we may have a new Christian art, the voice of that Christian con- 
sciousness which constitutes the unity of the catholic Church. 

Mr. Batchelor in his essay on the ‘ Rule of Faith,’ traces the manner 
in which a false element of authority or tradition has gradually projected 
itself between the Christian consciousness and the facts of the Bible. 
This tradition he proves to be a merely prelatical and priestly conscious- 
ness. His most powerful argument against tradition is, that it in no wise 
aids certainty, but adds another element of difficulty. If the written 
record be obscure and insufficient, the second and unwritten record must 
be still moreso. Besides, as Catholic dogma must be what all Christians 
hold in common, that which gave itself an assumed sectarian infallibility, 
can be in no sense catholic, or else there are conflicting infallibilities. 
The infallibility of the Pope is a mere private and fallible judgment 
which may be opposed by the same; and ecclesiastical infallibility, 
whether a fancy or fact, can only appeal to fallible human credence. 
Creeds themselves, though immense contributions to clearness of 


thought, and valuable when held as declarative and unsubscribed, become 


detrimental to honesty, and to growth of conviction, when they are abso- 
lute and subscribed. The Bible itself is informal and undogmatic, and 
its contents cannot be fixed by one man or one age. Creeds imposed by 
authority are perfectly useless for ihe ends for which they are professedly 
enforced. Subscription does not bind those who needit, and only affects 
those who need it not. Besides, creeds are the chief obstacles in the way of 
atruly national and catholic faith. They are more papal than Protestant 
in character ; and Protestant hankering after mere ecclesiastical union is 
only another operation of the popish spirit. 

Mr. A. S. Wilkins, in his essay on ‘The National Universities,’ traces 
out how the collegiate system sprang up at, Oxford and Cambridge, and 
how the main object for which the system was instituted—to help the 
poorer classes—was gradually lost sight of in abuses. National reforma- 
tion is being attempted in face of many obstacles. Religious tests, he 
observes, were unknown in the early histories of the universities. The first 
test appears in 1534, when members were required to declare that the 
would not style the Bishop of Rome the Pope. In 1603, to oppose Puri- 
tanism, three articles were imposed at Cambridge, and in 1606 at Oxford ; 
and no attempt was made to remove the tests till 1772. The drawback 
of the non-resident graduates having votes is referred to, and also the 
disadvantage arising from the circumstance that tutorships are filled by 
those who have no intention of making teaching their life work. The 
gradually increasing influences exerted by Nonconformity are referred to, 
as well as the prospecis of its vast increase under the new economy. 
The struggle for religious liberty is over, and it now remains for the 
Nonconformists to secure to themselves the advantages offered by the 
opening of the universities. 

Mr. Dale’s noble essay on the ‘Ideal of the Church in Relation to. 
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Modern Congregationlism,’ establishes with great power and beauty the 
true ideal of the Church, and then with its aid criticises the relation of 
the Church to society, to worship, to the discovery of truth, and to its own 
discipline. Mr. Dale has then occasion to review the points in which Con- 
meray is yet deficient, and this is a sort of practical application 
of the whole. He does not, however, regard the system of requiring a 
declaration from intending members as being so injurious and out of 
date as Mr. J. G. Rogers in the last ‘ Ecclesia’ was inclined to regard it. 
The result of the whole is that, in the present condition of affairs, it is 
more needful to promote the ‘ perfection of our own organization than to 
‘ devote ourselves to redressing the evils of other Churches.'—H. A. P. 


Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the 
End of Last Century. A contribution to the History of 
Theology. By Rev. Joun Hunt, M.A., author of ‘ Essay 
on Pantheism.’ Second Volume. Strahan and Co. 1871. 


We called special attention to the first volume of this remarkable work. 
Not till the third shall appear will the proper moment have arrived to 
express an opinion of the tone and intention of this review of the 
religious literature of England. The extraordinary space devoted in these 
pages to the Arian and Unitarian side of the great Trinitarian controversy 
of the eighteenth century, Mr. Hunt’s sympathizing view of the English 
Deists, coupled with ‘untouched’ photegraphical representations of the 
sound divines, may perhaps be paralleled by the effort to exhibit Tillotson 
and Ken to advantage. e believe tnat the author has sought to be 
scrupulously fair, and hopes that the simple honest description of certain 
controversies, and the faithful exhibition of the arguments of hostile 
champions will render all comment of his own superfluous. The impres- 
sion, not altogether an unintentional one on the part of Mr. Hunt, and 
certainly not an undesirable one in itself, is, ‘what unwisdom has been 
shown on both sides—on ail sides of religious controversy!’ Catholics and 
Protestants, Nonjurors and Nonconformists, advocates of ‘ naked Gospel,’ 
and of ‘short and easy methods with Deists,’ Arians and Tritheists, and 
Natural Religionists—what a fight and game have they been making round 
the body of Christ! We shall look with eager interest for Mr. Hunt’s third 
volume. Meantime we think that the work, for its historic fairness and 
fulness, is one of the most valuable modern contributions to theological 
science. 


The Problem of the World and the Church reconsidered in Three 


Letters to a Friend. By a Sepruacenarian. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1871. 


The Bible and Popular Theology. A Re-statement of Truths and 
Principles, with Special Reference to the Works of Dr. 
Liddon, Lord Hatherley, the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
and others. By G. Vance Smiru, B.A., Pu.D., Minister 
of St. Saviourgate Chapel, York. Longmans, Green, 

_ Reader, and Dyer. 

Re-consideration and re-statement of fundamental principles are the 
burden of these volumes. There is appearance of fairness to opponents, 
but each writer differs radically, fundamentally, and in almost every 
detail of interpretation, from ‘catholic’ and ‘orthodox’ Christians. 
‘A short and easy method’ of getting to know what either of them 
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holds would be, to find first what is the current opinion of eccle- 
siastical or evangelical believers as to the nature, composition, author- 
ship, date, or meaning of any part of Holy Scripture, and then to apply 
a thoroughgoing negative to it. State the view in which theology 
endeavours to formulate the teachings of Scripture concerning the 
person of the Christ, the Godhead, the redemption, the destiny of man ; 
then that statement may be taken for granted as in the opinion of these 
writers fundamentally and technically false. It is curious to see 
how Dr. Vance Smith, e.g., starts by asserting ‘that the surest results of 
‘modern sacred criticism’ render the principal portions of the Old Testa- 
ment anonymous, composite, uncertain in their value. Baur’s estimate of 
the Epistles of Paul is that of one of ‘the most competent and free-minded 
‘ of modern investigators.’ ‘The continuity of Scripture’ is simply that 
of its history and its current monotheism. The possibility, e.g., of our 
Lord’s quoting Isaiah lxi., and ‘referring the words to himself in the 
original and conscious intention of the prophet,’ is unthinkable by our 
author. The presence of any Messianic element in Isaiah vii. 14, or in 
the great oracle lii. 13—liii. 12, is represented as a mere dream of the 
early Christians, and all secondary or mystic significance in the strange 
light which shone through the whole history of Israel, is peremptorily 
repudiated. The Unitarian interpretation of the Theophanies, of the 
names of God, of the doctrine of the Logos, of the differences between 
the Synoptic and Johannine Christ, of the secondary value of those 
portions of the New Testament which verge even on an Arian hypothesis 
of the person of Christ, and the doctrine of the humanity of Jesus freed 
from dangerous and damaging conjectures adverse to His moral goodness, 
.are the true solvent for the schisms and unrest of the Church. Dr. V. 
Smith has high and chivalrous hope that the views he advocates will 
help ‘to free the common Christianity held by the Unitarian and ortho- 
‘ dox Churches from corruptions that have grown up around it,’and to show 
that ‘the people of this kingdom may yet be united together in Christian 
‘brotherhood as a member of one comprehensive Church of Christ.’ 
We cannot see a ray of this light in a hostile and drastic criticism of 
nearly all that catholic and orthodox Christians regard as essential to 
Christianity. A comprehensive Church which can embrace in a brother- 
hood, men who must hold one another’s most essential and fundamental 
verities as reciprocally corruptions or blasphemies, is an utter absurdity 
while reason and conscience remain what they are. Weadmire Dr. Vance 
Smith’s candour, courtesy, and ability. We are willing to admit that 
Dr. Liddon and Lord Hatherley have overstated certain positions, but 
we are satisfied that there is far more approximation to the truth of 
things, and to God’s meaning in Scripture, in the old creeds, than in the 
criticism of our author. 

The ‘ Septuagenarian’ travels further away from theology proper, and 
is more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of disbelief. HKvery kind of 
modern scepticism is aired in these pages. We see very little beyond 
unsustained assertion, dogmatic repudiation of dogma, and childlike 
acceptance of the teaching of recent opponents of Christianity. 


The Sunday Afternoon. Fifty-two Brief Sermons. By J. 
Ba.pwIn Browy, B.A. author of ‘ Home Life,’ &c. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

There is an admirable specimen given in this volume, of the sermons 
| ane ag by Mr. Baldwin Brown, in the ordinary course of his ministry. 
ough these discourses are compressed into small compass, they are 
cnagalecly suggestive and stimulating. Mr. Brown’s thoughts have the 
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power of seeds, and they will perhaps get wider diffusion in this form than 

if they were more heavily weighted with wings. He tells us that there is 

no classification, and that there are few links of connection between these 
discourses. "Weseem, however, to have made them for ourselves. Thus 

Nos. XVI., XVII., and XVIII., which discuss different aspects of ‘ the 

Lord’s house,’ are closely and beautifully related to each other. Similarly 

‘ Showing the Lord’s death,’ and ‘ Dead with Christ,’ as well as the two 

closing sermons, Nos. LI. and LII., form other couplets of much interest. 

This volume will prove by no means the least valuable of the noble series 

of Scripture expositions which have proceeded from the pastor of the 

Brixton Congregational Church. It is rich in condensed wisdom and 

repressed fire. There are many brief sentences which we can easily 

imagine the author expanding into pages. 

Christianity and Positwism. A series of Lectures to the Times 
on Natural Theology and Apologetics, delivered in New 
York on the ‘ Ely Foundation’ of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., President 
of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. Macmillan 
and Co. 


None who are familiar with the previous contributions of Dr. MeCosh 
to philosophical a will need to be assured that these lectures are 
replete with interest. They reveal on every page the intensity of the 
spiritual conflict which is raging around not only the outworks, but the 
citadel of the faith of Christ. The religion of Jesus Christ is under- 
going the same kind of trial that it encountered when it rose above the 

umble synagogues and obscure schools of Asia Minor, and faced the 
bitter antagonism of Neo-Platonic philosophy, when paganism borrowed 
some of its dress, and assumed much of its spirit, and then reviled it in 
the name of criticism, and cursed it by all its gods. There has been an 
occasional lull in the controversy, and a frequent change of front on the 
part of its antagonists, but it has never been allowed to rest. The 
fundamental — of natural religion, upon which to some extent 
it rests, and the main conclusions of which it takes up into itself have 
often been made the groundwork of assault upon the special revelations 
which Christianity offers to the world; but the principles of natural 
religion have been themselves countermined by some of the modern 
methods of dealing with both physical and mental science, and it 
thoroughly becomes an accomplished theologian like Dr. McCosh to take 
stock of the proved phenomena and the valid generalizations of recent 
science, and to submit to careful critical scrutiny the inferences deduced 
from them by the philosophers. ‘l'hese lectures are popular in their cast, 
and are addressed ‘ to the times,’ but their author does not shrink from 
the task of grappling with the most adverse and repulsive forms of 
current speculation. There is a tone of high confidence and intense 
conviction pervading these pases, and Dr. McCosh has utilized his great 
powers of exposition, and the rhetorical force of which he is a master, to 
convince and persuade his audience. He has divided his argument into 
three distinct branches—Christianity and physical science; Christianity 
and mental science; Christianity and historical investigation. Few 
things are more interesting and significant than the ready admission he 
grants to all demonstrated facts of the physicist, and the turn he gives to 
the main philosophical positions on which he is prepared to take his 
stand. - Thus, in his opening lecture on the treatment which the argu- 
ment from design has received from the Positivist school, he states the 
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law of causation whether it be regarded as discovered by reason or 
experience, as ‘everything that begins to be has a cause,’ thus at the 
outset escaping the retort that the law of causation would teach us to 
look for ‘ the cause of the uncaused, which isGod.’ Accepting, of course, 
the grand generalization of the conservation of force, he shows that there 
is abundant room left for the presence of external intelligent co-opera- 
tion, before star-dust and force ever evolved the intellect of the men who 
were competent to frame such a generalization. When Professor Huxley 
can point out the as yet wxknown conditions which can turn proteine into 
protoplasm, Dr. McCosh is certain that he ‘will be able to discover 
‘adaptation and design in them.’ Again, whether there be a separate 
vital principle, or whether life is only a development from previously 
existing physical forces, and whether or not new species can be or have 
been developed out of the old, he will leave to science to settle, but 
maintains that on either hypothesis there is ‘need of a whole series of 
‘nice arrangements of fact and power before the organism can fulfil its 
‘functions, and yield seed after its kind or better than its kind.’ Con- 
ceding to some degree the combination of the law of natural selection 
with that of the struggle for life and the prevalence of the strongest, he 
points out that in the whole history and development of man a new law 
comes into sight, the law of the weak triumphing over the strong, and in 
a passage of surpassing eloquence, shows how this law triumphed on 
Calvary and in the dispensation of the Spirit. He maintains, against 
Darwin, Spencer, and others, that we have everywhere the trace of 
final causes in nature and history, that there is the appearance every- 
where of new agencies, that there is proof of plan in the organic unity 


. and growth of the world, and continual manifestation of higher per- 


fections of God. 

In his second series, Dr. McCosh maintains with uncommon vivacity 
the great positions that ‘man has the means of knowing the existence 
‘ of mind as immediate as the means of knowing the existence of matter,’ 
‘ that we have a positive knowledge of mind even as we have a positive 
‘ knowledge of body.’ That neither mind nor matter can be resolved 
into each other, and that the much-advocated doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge in its bearing upon that of nescience is not agreeable to 
consciousness, that while ‘Dr. Mansel thought with it to undermine 
‘ Rationalism, he undermined the ground on which religion stands: going 
‘ out with a scythe to cut off the legs of others, he succeeded in cutting 
‘ off his own.’ What the defenders of the doctrine mean by it is, ‘ that 
‘we only know relations and not things, and that it is the mind that 
‘creates the relations, and adds them out of its own stores.’ He main- 
tains with great fervour, ‘that it is inconceivable that we should know 
‘ relations between things unknown.’ ‘A relation is a relation of things 
‘ known, so far known, known qua that relation.” ‘We know in what 
‘ relation we stand to God, because we so far know God and know our- 
‘selves. Thus one of the few points which Comte has been credited 
with establishing—though he borrowed it from Hume—and which Mr. 
Mill gives Sir W. Hamilton the credit of maintaining, though in his 
opinion the latter did not carry it out to its full consequences, our 
author boldly repudiates. While maintaining the direct power of 
intuition for man, that of looking directly on things without him and 
things within, Dr. McCosh does not stand sponsor for the ‘innate ideas’ 
which Locke exploded, nor for Kant’s @ priori forms, but for the power of 
looking at things, first in the concrete and then in the abstract. He 
shows that the mind cannot set limits to existence, and is constrained by 
the very law of its being to believe that there are no limits. He prefers 
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the word perfect to that of infinite to denote the idea that the finite mind 
of man can form of the Divine Being. 

The aspects of philosophical thought in America are detailed with 
much power. The sketch of Comtism is extremely meagre. The great 
Positivist is handed over to his English disciples with scarcely adequate 
treatment, but the results of modern physio-psychology, as advocated by 
Messrs. Bain and Maudsley, are well analyzed, and the supposed corre- 

ation of soul-life with physical force extremely well handled. 

The third series of lectures on Christianity and historical investigation 
consists largely of an able refutation of the theory of Renan’s ‘ Life of 
Jesus Christ,’ where the Frenchman’s jifth Gospel is torn to shreds by 
his own weapons. The volume is worthy of Dr. McCosh’s great reputa- 
tion, though he presents himself in a new character. 


The Preacher’s Lantern. Vol. I. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The ‘ Pulpit Analyst’ has expanded into this goodly octavo volume, of 
nearly 800 pages. It sketches preachers who may claim to be pulpit 
models, such as James Parsons, F. W. Faber, Henry Melville, James 
Stratten, Caleb Morris, Dr. Pusey, T. T, Lynch, and Edward Andrews. 
It furnishes sermons by able preachers, and essays on theological and 
philosophical subjects. Oritical expositions of difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture are given. Anecdotes, quotations, and terse sayings are collected ; 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars have their leptin. Extra- 
christian literature, such as Professor Huxley’s writings, is examined ; 
short notices of new books are given. A minister’s breakfast affords a 
machinery for a free discussion of men, books, and things; all arranged 
and pervaded by the a spirit and multifarious knowledge of a 
very able editor. ‘The Preacher’s Lantern’ is a miscellany of really 
valuable things. 


The Bible Student. Vol. II. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The ‘ Bible Student’ is another theological and homelitical miscellany 
for village preachers and Sunday-school teachers, which contains a vast 
amount of ve useful and valuable material. Two series of papers on 
Biblical ‘Introduction’ and ‘Interpretation,’ Sketches of Biblical characters, 
Homiletical notes, Biblicalinquiries, Thoughts for spare moments, and Short 
notices of books are contained in it. No worker for God, however few 
his literary attainments, need lack available and excellent material. 


Jesus Christ: His Life and Work. By E. De Pressensé, D.D. 
Translated by AnNtE Harwoop. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We are glad to see a popular edition of Dr. Pressensé’s very able and 
reverent work, which in its original and larger form passed through 
three editions in eight months, and which is, perhaps, the most eloquent 
and conclusive monograph on the ‘ Life and Character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ which modern controversies have produced. This cheaper and 
smaller edition omits the greater part of the Scientific Introduction on 
the General Question of the Supernatural, on the Religions of the Past, 
on the Judaism of the Decline, on the Critical Character of the Four 
Gospels, and on the Doctrinal Bases of the Life of Jesus—one-third of 
the original volume. It presents in a simple affirmative form the 
biography and its exposition, and is eminently suited for the uses of the 
unlearned. On some points of exposition, as we stated in our review of 
the original edition, we differ from the conclusions of the author, but on 
the whole it would be difficult to name a more eloquent, devout, and 
fascinating book. 
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The Person of Christ. A Discourse delivered at the Grosvenor- 
street Chapel, Manchester, July 25, 1871, in Connection 
with the Assembly of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference; 
being the Second Lecture on the Foundation of John Fernley, 
Esq., with the History of the Doctrine of Christ’s Person, 
and Notes. By the je W. B. Pore, Tutor in Theology, 
Didsbury College. Wesleyan Conference Office. 1871. 


This is a strong book. The author has grappled with the question of 
the hypostatic union of the Divine and human natures in the one person 
of the God-man with unusual force of argument and power of exposition. 
He has ‘concentrated attention on the unity and indivisibility of the 
‘Saviour’s incarnate person,’ and, notwithstanding the vehement pro- 
tests of the opponents of the idea of the non-personality of the 
humanity of our Lord, has endeavoured to show that a fair 
exposition of Scripture statements, and a sound deduction from the 
Nicene doctrine, considered as an honest generalization of the teaching 
of holy Scripture, will compel the believer in the wnio hypostatica to the 
conclusion that the centre of the personality was in the Divine person 
of the Logos, that the denial of two personalities necessitates the 
dropping of the personality of the humanity. He protests against the 
eternal Son or Logos having assumed into the centre of his being and 
personality an individual of the human race, instead of human nature 
itself—a representative man, instead of impersonal humanity. Natura, 
gvors, though it include within itself will, knowledge, body, and rational 


‘soul, is not persona nor individuum. We are ready to admit that the 


Catholic opponents of Monophysitism have at times expressed themselves 
in such a way as to involve this usage of their theological vocabulary ; 
though it should be distinctly remembered that even if implicitly involved 
or contained in the Catholic idea of the hypostatic union as opposed to 
the views of both Eutychius and Nestorius, it was not embodied in the 
Chalcedon formule, or even in the Athanasian creed. In one remarkable 

assage Mr. Pope, in his vehement protest against Eutychianism as a 

ogma repulsive and withering in its influence upon every previous 
doctrine of the Gospel, seems to us almost to relinquish his main thesis, 
and openly to verge on Monotheletism, from which indeed the doctrine is 
divided by a hair’s breadth. ‘That unity,’ says he, ‘is in a higher region 
‘(than that of natura, viz., in that of hypostasis), into which no human 
‘mind save His own can enter: a region where two “ wills,” if indeed, we 
‘may say rightly two wills, two consciousnesses, two processes of intelligence, 
‘two personalities also, it rightly understood, are found belonging to one 
‘Subject who is over all “ God lessed for ever.”’ He speaks in enthu- 
siastic terms of the ‘ vocabulary ’ of theology, and clearly allows a species 
of Divine inspiration to the selection by councils and theologians of 
these terms. While we do ample justice to the force, condensation, 
theological knowledge, and eloquence of this argument, the greatest 
difficulties of the hypothesis do not appear to us to be met, and we much 


“prefer the manner in which Dr. Alexander has treated the problem in 


is recent essay on the ‘Incarnation.’ The theological bearing of this great 

dogma upon related truth is more satisfactory than the vindication of 
the doctrine from first principles. 

Ecce Messias; or, Hebrew Messianic Hope and the Christian’s 

Reality. By Epwarp Hiaatnsoy. Williams and Norgate. 

We must protest against the monotony, plagiarism, and poverty of 
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invention shown in this reiteration of ‘ Ecces.’ It is almost a presump- 
tion against a book to bear such a title. 

The plan of Mr. Higginson’s work is admirable. He arrays in chrono- 
logical order all the Messianic passages of Scripture, and endeavours 
to estimate both their intrinsic significance and the idea which contem- 
orary thought attached to them. He draws parallels between the 

essianic expectation of the Jews and the yearnings and hopes of a golden 
age which almost every nation has cherished. e wish we could con- 
gratulate Mr. Higginson equally upon his success in realizing his con- 
ception. His failure will be understood when we remind our readers of 
his school of Unitarian theology, and tell them that the evangelic element 
of the Messianic element of Scripture is entirely eliminated, and that the 
prophetic element is reduced to the most meagre dimensions and signifi- 
cations. Thus the Messianic hope of the Jews is reduced to the level 
of the dreams of a golden age of the old Greeks and Romans, and its 
fulfilment in Christ to a kingdom of ethical truth and righteousness. 
We could indeed anticipate no other, when the only living authorities 
among translators that Mitr. Higginson enumerates are the two Unitarian 
translations of the Scriptures, by Wellbeloved, Vance Smith, and J. 8S. 
Porter in 1859, and by Samuel Sharpe, in 1865. Not only does Mr. 
Higginson seem ignorant of the works of German theologians, he almost 
entirely ignores those of orthodox Englishmen. He does not even 
mention Pusey’s great monograph on Daniel. Ewald is apparently 
unknown to him. Stanley is occasionally cited; but his almost exclusive 
authority on the minor prophets is Dr. Rowland Williams. It is there- | 
fore only in harmony with this that he assumes that such inquiries as his 
are characteristic only of ‘ the theology of free inquirers ;’ as if free inquiry 
were ipso facto incompatible with orthodox conclusions ; that he finds a 
fulfilment of the great Messianic promises to Abraham in the blessings 
which the Jewish nation have conferred upon other nations; that he 
assumes, as beyond all question, that the Book of Jonah is ‘a book about 
Jonah, not by Jonah—a moral tale, not to be taken as a true story;’ that ‘ it 
‘ is now perfectly understood that the later chapters of Isaiah belong to a 
‘ much later period, having been written, it may i, by another prophet, but 
‘ certainly not by the Isaiah of Hezekiah’s reign ;’ that there were two 
Zechariahs as well as two Isaiahs; that Ezekiel’s visions were the delu- 
sions of a Messianic hope ; and that ‘ the Book of Daniel is of much later 
‘ authorship ’ than the period of the captivity ; that the ‘servant of God in 
‘ the fifty-third of Isaiah is the collective Jewish people;’ that ‘it is admitted 
‘on all hands that the author of the Apocalypse cannot have been the 
‘same who wrote the fourth Gospel.’ Such assumptions are not the 
characteristics of a scholar and an impartial inquirer after truth. If a 
man determines to see only the side of the shield that he approaches, it 
will be to him the only side. But not to refer Mr. Higginson to Conti- 
nental authorities, he might perhaps have found it worth his while to give 
some attention to such arguments for the unity of Isaiah as Mr. Stanley 
Leathes adduces; at any rate, it would have been more seemly to have put 
somewhat more hypothetically, if Mr. Higginson did not intend to argue 
them, positions which have been contruverted by great names on either 
side. The result of Mr. Higginson’s labours is a meagre and miserable 
attenuation of, not only the Jewish hope of the Messiah, but the 
true prophetic idea, as well as the New Testament fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ. We will not, however, contest positions so partially and dog- 
matically assumed as those of this book. They will not command muc 
acceptance with either popular sympathy or scholarly criticism. 
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The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version, arranged in 
Paragraphs and Sections, with Emendations of the Text ; also 
with Maps, Chronological Tables and Marginal References 
to Parallel and Illustrative Texts. Religious Tract Society. 


Of the two great objects which the editors of this edition of the 
English Bible put before them, the better arrangement of the text and 
the emendations of the authorized version, the first is well accom- 
plished, and will be of permanent service ; but the second will very largely 
be rendered nugatory by the work of the Revision Committee, which 
may very fairly be expected to supersede the present authorized version 
by a better. When this work was begun ten years ago, there was no 
prospect of a revision of the English transictiva, aud its proposed. enten- 
dations were an important step in preparacioy for it, -[hgaagzin, the 
Hebrew and Greek received texts, ‘have been gtrictly adhered to,’ 
The marginal references to various,aeadings are very few. , Clearly, 
therefore, the principal labour of Dr..«cotca end Dr..Jdaccb, iu the 
emendations of the authorized version will be largely rendered nugatory 
by the revised version; but then as it will probably be eight or ten 
years before this is completed, this edition of the English version may 
render good intermediate service. 

The emendations of the Old Testament have been made under the 
editorship of Dr. Gotch, one of the Old Testament revisors, and those of 
the New under that of Dr. Jacob, late head-master of Christ’s Hospital. 
They have been, therefore, competently, and we must add wisely and 
successfully done. English readers will be greatly assisted to a better 


‘ understanding of the sacred book. The authorized version is given 


entire, and the emendations are put into brackets; the punctuation of 
the authorized version, however, has been carefully revised. Chronolo- 


-gical tables, marginal references, and maps have been carefully prepared. 


‘The work is the product of immense labour, bestowed upon it by many 
eminent scholars. Its editors fitly designate it the first step towards a 
complete revision: it will accustom the English readers to improved 
readings, and will show their value; and will help to break the tradition 
of ill-divided chapters and verses. The get-up of the volume is very 
excellent; itis a valuable family, Bible—in form, type, paper, and binding, 
worthy of the society that has produced it. 


Scripture and Science not at Variance; with Remarks on the His- 
torical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and surpassing 
Importance of the Earlier Chapters of Genesis. By Joun H. 
Pratr, M.A., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Calcutta. Sixth 
Edition. Hatchards. 


None can doubt the scientific capacity and eminent abilities of Arch- 
deacon Pratt, nor the thorough honesty with which he has vindicated 
the position that there is nothing in any ‘ new discoveries which need 
‘ disturb our belief in the plenary inspiration of Scripture, or damp our 
‘ zeal in the pursuit of science.’ The work before us has reached its sixth 
edition, and deals with some of the most modern forms of the supposed 
antagonism between Scripture and science. The author shows that 
much of the apparent variance arises from misunderstanding and mis- 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, and that the most wonderful 
revelations of modern science are really involved in the words of Moses. 
At all events he proves satisfactorily that the supposed contrariety is far 
less than some would have us believe. He shows that there are hypo- 
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theses which show that the narrative of creation in Genesis i. is strictly 

and scientifically accurate, but he rejects all these hypotheses in 

favour of that which regards ‘ the six days’ creation as exhibiting a 

‘ series of creative acts, which terminated in the appearance of the human 

‘race upon the scene. The animals and plants then created were the 

‘ progenitors of those which now, possibly with others since created, 

‘ tenant theearth.’ Dr. Pratt contests with considerable acuteness, Lyell’s 

theory of the antiquity of man, and Darwin’s origin of species, and 

regards the evidence on which these great conclusions rest as loose and 
insufficient. He then advances to Dr. Colenso’s arithmetical difficulties, 
and disposes of them with much ingenuity and an equal science. He is 
more than a match for the bishop’s arithmetic. We are not prepared to 
admit that the-:Divine element im Scripture consists of inspired antici- 
pations us -moedcérn srience, but we heartily thank the author for his 
vindication of Holy Writ from’ many eager aspersions upon its veri- 
simalitttde and accuracy of statement, for his reverential love of the 

Divine Book, and for: his fair:and sdequate statement of his opponent’s 

views. 

A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books of 
the Holy Scriptures. Revised and Enlarged, with a 
Supplement and Addenda. By Freprrick Sarcent. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

This volume is offered to the criticism of those who have received an 

‘academical education,’ and professes to supply a compendium of the 

results of Biblical criticism. e find it difficult to resist the conclusion 

that the author has not made up his mind as to what he understands by 
this term. The correction of the Masoretic text by modern scholarship 
has not reached the point at which it is safe or wise to announce results, 
and the author of this compendium contents himself with referring to 
some of the variations from the ordinary Hebrew text of the LXX. and 
Vulgate, and with some very brusque comments of his own on selected 
passages. His references to critical authorities and commentaries are 
of the most jejune description. The summary of the apparatus in the 
hands of the Biblical critic is painfully inadequate; e.g.; a sufficient 
idea of the scholarship of this volume may be obtained from all 
that is said about the Targums ; it is that they ‘ are Chaldee paraphrases, 

‘the word signifying “interpretation” or version, being eleven in 

‘number. The earliest date of any one is about the birth of Christ, 

‘ and others are much later. The Targum on Proverbs was first printed 

‘ at Leiva in Portugal, in 1492, and the others at different times.’ 

Various readings of the New Testament, chosen arbitrarily, are 
referred to in the following fashion, no diplomatic evidence whatever 
being adduced: ‘Acts x. 10 ewémecev, Lachmann, Tischendorff, and Alford 

‘read éyevero, which is marked by Griesbach, but the former is re- 

tained by Blomfield.” Of many hundred notes this is typical. At 

times the author devotes his space to the etymology of such English 
words as ‘ peradventure,’ or the significance and capacity ofj a perpnrns, 
translated ‘ firkin’ in the English Version. Here and there he breaks out 
into polemical controversy, and confines his criticism on the 2 Thessa- 
lonians to an attack on ‘ Roman Catholic Emancipation,’ ‘ Convocation,’ 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. As a further specimen 
of the work of our Biblical critic, we quote the whole of his note on 
the locus standi 1 Tim. iii. 16, ‘ Geos, Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischen- 
‘ dorff read és, but the former important word cannot be spared from 
‘the text.’ This is surely enough. 
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jews of the Deity, Traditional and Scientific. A Contribution to 
the Study of Theological Science. By James SamvueEtson, 
of the Middle Temple, &c. Williams and Norgate. 1871. 


It is very kind of Mr. Samuelson, as a layman writing on theological 
matters, to feel so anxious not to wound the feelings of sincere wor- 
—" of any Divine idea, but before he runs the risk of doing anything 
of the kind it would have been much better to have furnished himself 
with more adequate knowledge. If only the latter part of his book 
had been oubiitieel we should have heartily thanked him for showing 
how the more thorough-going representations of universal law are com- 
patible with, and indeed lead up by irresistible mental process and logical 
method to the recognition of supreme intelligence. The catena of 
scientific testimonies he adduces (some of them involuntary and uninten- 
tional) to the working of eternal wisdom and purpose in nature, is 
interesting and conclusive. Man must and does think of God, and, with 
extremely few exceptions, always has done so. The early part of the 
volume is defective, exaggerated, and rash. We do not think, how- 
ever, it will wound anybody who observes its extreme superficiality. 
We have no particular fault to find with the description of the Vedic 
idea of God. It is too sketchy and one-sided to satisfy amyone who 
really wishes to compare the God of the Vedas with that of the Bible. In 
entering upon the discussion of the God of Israel, Mr. Samuelson speaks 
confidently as a terminus ad quem of the ‘ broad Unitarian theology of the 
great Master.’ It would be quite as reasonable for us to speak of ‘the 
profound Trinitarian theology of the latest writings of the apostles.’ In 


either case, the — to be proved would have been assumed. The 


quotations from the Old Testament, arranged in order to show the pro- 
gressive character of the conception of God, are unfair and insufficient, 
and convey an untrue impression. Thus the whole conception of the 
God of Abraham is omitted. No reference is made to the moral laws which 
reflect the nature of God, or to that momentous Mosaic summary of the 
decalogue which our Lord told us was ‘the greatest of all the command- 
ments of the law.’ We have no objection to the blending of the New 
Testament with the later of the prophets, in order to give a gentler and 
more benignant aspect to the latter; but it is altogether absurd to leave 
out of consideration the Davidic Psalms, with their deep spiritual import 
on the one hand, and the stern and terrible side of our Lord’s own delinea- 
tion of sin and death on the other. Inaccuracy of order, and insufficiency of 
statement throughout take from the enumeration of certain other Biblical 
lessons their real value in the argument. When Mr. Samuelson comes 
to the hymns of Protestants and Romanists, as the truest expression: of 
their views of the Deity, he seems to us to travel utterly out of his line ; 
and when he calls Addison’s pretty but affected rendering of the Nine- 
teenth Psalm ‘the grandest hymn of praise to God,’ we certainly do not 
sympathize in his taste. The charge of ‘ the subordinate rank’ assigned 
to the Holy Spirit, based on the comparative fewness of hymns in His 
praise in Baptist and Wesleyan hymn books, convinces us that any con- 
ceivable position in theology might by the same method be assigned to 
any community. It is unworthy to accuse Christendom in this free and 
easy method of criticism, and to make it appear that the Roman Catholic 
deity is the Virgin Mary, in virtue of some of Faber’s hymns. If an 
ambitious cleric were to write on civil or international law, and haye no 
better authorities than the daily papers and popular songs, we expect the 
Middle Temple would not be much edified, nor perhaps deeply 
wounded, 
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Works of the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. Vol. V. Jan%he: 
Nisbet and Co. 


This volume contains the ‘Lectures on the Life of Moses,’ the separat 
publication of which we noticed in our last January number; eight lectures 
on the first chapter of the second epistle of Peter; four lectures on 
Philosophy and Christianity, viz., the Stoic, the Epicurean, Plato 
Philosophy and Christianity; and eight lectures on the Ethics of the 
Gospel, founded upon Phil. ii. 1. The lectures are printed from pulpi 
notes, and in some places the manuscripts were not fully written out, 
the thoughts to be expanded in preaching being indicated only by single 
words, but the intended course of thought is clear. The lectures have 
Dr. Hamilton’s salient characteristic of freshness and felicitous illustra- 
_ tion, especially from biographical and historical sources, and are instinct 
with the beautiful, unconventional, loving piety, which was the great 
charm of the man and of his teaching. They are not only interesting as 
exhibiting his methods of work, but are intrinsically very instructive. 


Epistola Consolatoria. By Juan Perez, one of the Spanish 
Reformers in the Sixteenth Century, with Notes of the 
Author, by the late Bensamin B. Wirren. James Nisbet 


and Co. 

Mr. Wiffen, the editor of ‘ The Life and Writings of Juan de Valdés,’ 
had begun to open a vein of religious history almost unknown to 
Englishmen, when death broke off his purpose. The interest excited 
by his earliest work was very great. For the first time many were 
made acquainted with the ‘CX Considerations,’ and with the noble 
career of their author. Juan Perez was a contemporary and a friend of 
Juan de Valdés; he was Secretary of Legation at Rome in 1527, became 
head of an endowed achool in Seville, embraved the reformed doctrine, 
sought refuge in Switzerland, was one of the translators of the Bible into 
Spanish, to which he cortributed the New Testament and the Psalms, 
copies of which were cleverly smuggled into Spain. The Inquisition, 
however, arrested eight hundred persons connected with their circulation; a 
the persecution following thereupon extending over fifteen years, and ) 
affecting every district of Spain. Many Protestants suffered martyrdom, p 
the houses of others were razed to the ground, and sown with salt. 01 
Four grand autos-da-fé within two years suppressed the Reformation B 
in Spain. To comfort his unhappy countrymen, the ‘ Epistola Conso- p 
latoria’ was written by Perez at Geneva. 1t abounds with such Scrip- re 
tural arguments and statements as were calculated to sustain the faith 7 
and patience of persecuted men and women. Perez became pastor of a 
Spanish Protestant congregation in Geneva, and died ata very advanced 
age. He was a man of rare _ and prudence, and gave valuable 
assistance to the Reformers by his writings. 

Systematic Theology. By Cuartxs D.D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. I. | th 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1871. wi 

This large octavo volume is occupied with a comparatively small portion bi 
of the vast field of systematic theology. The Rev. A. A. Hodge, the son h 
of the present author, published, ten years ago, a work entitled ‘Outlines t f 
of Theology,’ which has enjoyed a well-deserved reputation for succinct | ° 
exposition of the leading features of the evangelical theology as conceived d 
by the Princeton divines. That work was confessedly to a very large extent »: 
based upon the theological lectures of the author's father, popularized 
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and compressed into the form of question and answer. We have before 
us the first instalment of those lifelong labours which have secured for 
Dr. Hodge the esteem and reverence of theological students on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The great outline is filled in somewhat unsym- 
metrically ; e.g., the introduction consists of chapters on ‘ Method,’ ‘ the 
Nature and Divisions of Theology,’ ‘ Rationalism,’ ‘ Mysticism,’ and the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant rule of faith. The chapter on mysticism 
spreads out into an historical excursus on mystics of more than forty 

ages, while no corresponding space is given to the history of the 
intellectual tendencies which have provoked the reaction of mysticism. 
No sketch is given of the forms in which dogmatic theology grew into a 
system, nor any general estimate of patristic, scholastic, Anglican, or 
Puritan divinity. The author asserts on very meagre grounds, the posi- 
tion of the verbal inspiration of holy Scripture, and makes it identical 
with plenary inspiration. The question of the canon, which on this theory 
is one of peculiar difficulty, is dismissed in a page. ‘The antitheistie 
theories are discussed with ability, and great space is given to the scien- 
tific materialism which the author regards as the stronghold of atheism. 
Great use is made of Professor Huxley’s able refutation of some of 
the leading principles of Comte’s positive philosophy, and vehement 
protest is entered against the correlation of the physical, vital, and mental 
forces. The chapter on the ‘ Knowledge of God’ is a valuable criticism 
of the theory of Sir W. Hamilton. There is much interesting discussion 
of the great Church doctrine of the Trinity, and the author shows where 
the Nicene fathers go beyond the standard of their own creed in their 
attempt to explain the nature of the relation between the Father and 


_ the Son. He maintains that while the decisions of the Council have been 


accepted by the Church universal, the speculations of the Nicene 
fathers have not. Thedoctrine of Divine decrees is described, but at no 
great length; it is discriminated from fatalism, and freed from some 
objections. The treatment of the doctrines of creation, providence, 
miracles, and angels complete the volume. The whole forms an interest- 
ing digest of a portion ofa vast theme ; it is written with extreme lucidity 
and calm confidence, and will be useful to theological students. It is not 
overdone with learned lumber, but states forcibly and simply the leading 
points of the various coutroversies that accompany all human speculation 
on the deep mysteries of the Godhead and of our relation to the Divine 
Being. It is confined to theology proper. The development of anthro- 
pology, soteriology, eschatology, and ecclesiology are, we presume, 
reserved for succeeding volumes. 


Traditions of Eden, or Proofs of the Historical Truth of the 
Pentateuch from Existing Facts or from the Customs and 
Monuments of all Nations. By H. Suepuearn, M.A., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Nisbet and Co. 1871. 


Mr. Shepheard has accumulated much curious information, and with 
the assistance of several well-known books has shown his readers the 
wide diffusion of tree and serpent worship, of cherubic forms, of belief 
in a lost Paradise, in a flood, and in a hope of deliverance through the 
birth of a Divine child. He might have discussed the high probabilities 
that exist that there is some link of connection between the narratives 
of Genesis and these widely-spread customs; but he does nothing of the 
sort. He merely piles together details of a commonplace type, and then 
dogmatically describes them as ‘irresistible evidence’ of ‘ the truth of 
‘the Bible.” His only approach to an argument in favour of the antiquity 
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and historic verity of the Mosaic narrative of Paradise and the Fall is 
that tree and serpent worship could have had no other explanation. Mr. 
Shepheard appears to forget that there are many other facts in ancient 
mythology which would remain quite as inexplicable, even if we were 
to grant him all that he asks. Thus the story of Genesis would throw 
no light on the worship of the Lion, Apis, Ibis, Hawk, Horse, and 
human relics. The presence of the serpent, tree, and wheel, in Buddhist 
monuments, is explicable on perfectly different theories. The theories of 
Buddhist scholars, who see in them the influence of certain historical 
facts in the life of Gautama, are quite as reasonable as of our author. 

Mr. Shepheard’s etymologies, based on Dr. Forster’s principle of 
interpretation, are eminently unsatisfactory. His identification of 
Nimrod with Zoroaster and Tammuz, of Noah with Dagon, of Christmas 
trees and geese with a Babylonian and false Christology, of Juno and 
Venus, is very amusing, but not reliable. We cannot but regret that 
so much time, care, and research, should have been devoted toa good 
cause, and that the effect should be so inadequate. 


Crumbs Swept up. By T. De Wirr Tatmace, Brooklyn. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Talmage is a very popular preacher to the lower classes, after the 
fashion of some of our most effective theatre preachers. He says vigorous 
and wise things, not always in good taste, but with telling power. What 
his preaching is may be learnt from sermons of, his which appear weekly 
in ‘The Christian Age,’ published by Dickenson. This volume is a 
collection of short papers, full of pointed, sagacious, and racy things 
about ‘ Minister’s Sunshine,’ Children’s books, Hobbies, ‘ Making Things 
Go,’ ‘ City Fools in the Country,’ ‘Spoiled Children,’ &c. From these 
specimens of his power we do not wonder that his ‘tabernacle’ in 
Brooklyn is crowded by thousands. 


St. Paul in Rome; or, the Teachings, Fellowships, and Dying 
Testimony of the great Apostle in the City of the Cesars. 
Being Sermons preached in Rome in the Spring of 1871. 
By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. J. Nisbet and Co. 


The interest of local associations belongs to these sermons, although 
the link connecting one or two of them is of a somewhat gossamer kind. 
Thus, ‘The Bible in Rome,’ founded upon 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16 can mean no 
more than that Paulin Rome thus wrote about the Bible, and 2 Tim.i.16,18 
that he prayed in Rome for Onesiphorus. Closer themes, in a short 
series of eight sermons might have been found. Dr. Macduff’s charac- 
teristic evangelical unction, so familiar to the multitudinous readers of 
his numerous volumes, is prominent here. His books eminently minister 
to spiritual feeling. A long and interesting introduction treats of the 
localities in Rome traditionally associated with the apostle, and of the 
emotions and sentiments excited by Dr. Macduff’s visit to them. The 
volume is, of its class, a very interesting one. 


Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts. By Francis Jacox. 
Second Series. Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

Bible Music ; being Variations, in Many Keys, on Musical Themes 
Jrom Scripture. By Francis Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton, 


The author of these annotations has followed his vein farther, and 
produced another very entertaining volume. A Scripture text is taken as 
a string on which very numerous references to analogous matters in 
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secular literature and history may hang. Thus under the heading of 
‘Beloved Physician’ the author accumulates in the course of a few pages 
more than thirty illustrations derived from all classes of literature, e.g. 
from Theocritus to Moliére, from De Quincey, Mackenzie, and Crabbe, 
of the moral and social relationships possible between a physician and 
his patient. The volume consists of forty-three chapters, which will 
afford to the public teacher a curious fund of fresh and unwonted 
illustration of Scripture thought. 

‘Bible Music’ is another outpouring of a well-filled common-place book. 
Blessings, we say, on the men who thus take care of the good things they 
meet with, and spread our literary table with a we ll-served banquet of 
them. Here they are in artistic courses—one may come in anywhere, 
select any dish, and find both viands and cooking excellent. Mr. Jacox 
has collected all that has been written about music—anecdotes, and 
sentiments, prose, and poetry—and has arranged his materials under texts 
of Scripture. He begins with Tubal Cain, who furnishes him with a 
theme of discourse about organs, goes on to Saul’s music-charming, to 
David’s dancing, and Temple service; catches. up all allusions to songs 
and singing, songs in the night, songs of pilgrimage, songs of exile, &c., 
in every case the Scripture text being, as he says, ‘ not standing-points 
‘ but starting-points, less as something to make a stand upon, than as 
‘ something to getaway from.’ It is a delightful medley of material and 
suggestion for all lovers of music. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement as taught by Christ Himself; or, 
the Sayings of Jesus Exegetically Expounded and Classified. 
By the Rev. Grorce Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exege- 
tical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. T. and T. Clark. 


The first volume of Professor Smeaton’s work which we reviewed on its 
first appearance has, we are glad to see, reached a second edition. The 
author has thoroughly revised it, supplying defects and arranging its 
sections in chapters. The inductive principle which Dr. Smeaton has 
adopted is obviously the most satisfactory ; the difficulty is in excluding 
anachronous ideas, a difficulty which he has not wholly avoided. His 
book, however, is a very valuable contribution to New Testament 
theology. 


Christian Sacerdotalism viewed from a Layman’s Standpoint, or 
tried by Holy Scripture and the Early Fathers ; with a Short 
Sketch of the State of the Church from the end of the Third 
to the Reformation in the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Joun Jarpine, M.A., LL.D. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 1871. 


Far be it from us to object to the treatment of a Biblical or theological 
uestion from a layman’s standpoint. In the estimation of those whose 
theory is here opposed, ail who have neither the Brahminical thread of 
the true succession, nor the national status of a clergyman, must be 
content to belong to the Jaici. A slight disadvantage experienced in 
perusing the writings of those who are not professional students of theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical literature, is, that we often find extreme common- 
place set forth with the air of discovery, and old, almost worn-out 
argument re-stated with amusing confidence. We quite agree with out 
author in his general estimate of the sacerdotal theory as entirely 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the New Testament, and as depriving the 
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laity of their usefulness and responsibilities. It would, however, have 
been wiser to have expounded a little more fully the opinions and claims 
of the ‘ Ritualists’ before proceeding to demolish them with the New 
Testament usage of words, and the history of the growth of the 
hierarchical and sacramental spirit. This is done with scrupulous fair- 
ness and considerable knowledge. Ail the principal passages in the 
writings of the Fathers of the second and third centuries, bearing on 
this great question, are quoted and commented on, and shown to indicate 
the early and rapid growth of a spirit of which no trace can be found in 
the New Testament. An instructive though rapid sketch follows of the 
growth and development of sacerdotalism in the Church from the end of 
the third century till the beginning of the sixteenth. The argument 
of the whole essay is in favour of the frez recognition of the lay-element 
and lay-power in the Church of Christ. This principle is, of course, one 
of the fundamental placita of Congregationalism. 


A Cloud of Witnesses for the Prerogatives of Jesus Christ ; being 
the last Specches and Testimonies of those who have Suffered 
Jor the Truth in Scotland, since the year 1680. Reprinted 
from the Original Edition, with Explanatory and Historical 
Notes. By the Rev. Joun H. Tomson. Edinburgh : 
Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 


Everybody knows that Scotch Presbyterianism has its noble army of 
martyrs, its illustrious roll of noble-hearted and faithful men and women 
who, sooner than submit to the tyrannical attempts of Charles II. and 
James VII. tc impose episcopacy upon the Kirk of John Knox 
and his co-reformers, endured bonds and imprisonment, torturing 
and death. But it is not so generally known that Scotland has also its 
anonymous John Foxe, and that the ‘ Cloud of Witnesses ’ here reprinted 
is its book of martyrs ; which, like Foxe’s book, has nourished the holy 
fires of Protestant faith and liberty by the tragic stories which it tells 
of what these noble martyrs suffered, and by its record of what they told 
and testified. The‘Cloud of Witnesses’ was published in 1714. The 
name of neither printer, publisher, nor compiler or compilers is given. 
It is said in the ‘ Vindicie Magistratus’ (Edinburgh, 1773), of the 
Rev. Jonn Thorburn, minister of the reformed Presbyterian congregation 
of Pentland from 1762 to 1788, that ‘the Testimonies were given to 
‘ Messrs. Marshall and Clark, to be copied out fair for the press, 
‘and to be sent to John M‘Main, A.M., teacher of a grammar school at 
‘ Liberton’s Wyndfoot, Edinburgh, who it is very probable was the writer 
‘of the preface; or at least, itis believed to be the work of one or other of 
‘these three.’ Mr. Thomson thinks that to a large extent the vigorous 
preface to the book was M‘Main’s production. The book is almost 
entirely a compilation of legal examinations, letters, and speeches of the 
martyrs. It has been very popular in Scotland. Tenth editions were 
published simultaneously in Aberdeen and Glasgow in 1778; a fifteenth 
edition in 1864; and many editions have appeared since. The present 
edition, printed from the first, gives a historic as well as a theological and 
religious value to the testimonies ; short biographical notices are prefixed 
to each Tes'imony, and{iistorical notes where the text needed elucidation 
are given, chiefly drawn from Robert Woodrow and Patrick Walker. 
Citation or summary is of course impracticable. We can only commend 
very heartily, both to ecclesiastical students and general readers, this 


very careful and scholarly edition of a curious book that is, however, more 
valuable than curious. 
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Prayers from the Collection of the late Baron Bunsen. Selected 
and Translated by Carnertnr Winkwortu. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Family Prayers. By C. J. Vaveuax, D.D. Strahan and Co. 


Family Prayers for One Month. New Series. Religious Tract 
Society. 


The continuous production of family-prayer books shows both that 
the demand is great and that no existing publication satisfies the condi- 
tions of it. Nothing is more difficult than the composition of prayers, 
spiritual desires put into literary form. It is next to impossible adequately 
to express the simple spiritual fervour and the conscious necessities of 
praying souls. The first work above-named is a selection from a large 
collection of devotional literature made by Baron Bunsen in the course 
of his liturgical researches. It is divided into two parts, one consistin 
of prayers for family, the other for individual use. Many are auakvod 
from ancient sources, especially the early Greek liturgies; but chiefly 
they are taken from the writings of the German Reformers. With charac- 
teristic German egotism there is not a single prayer of any extra-German 
Reformed Church, and yet Baron Bunsen must have known something 
of the devotional treasures of English literature. ‘The prayers are 
short, and as a rule suitable, but perhaps the chief interest of the volume 
is liturgical. 

Dr. Vaughan feels the dissatisfaction with existing books that we have 
indicated, sees clearly what a book of family prayers should not be— 
the negatives, with ail of which we agree, extending over a couple of 
pages. His own compositions are simple, spiritual, and tender; they do 
not wholly avoid stereotyped and ritual phraseology, which sometimes 
comes in without having been led up to in the feeling of the prayer; 
but he has done as well as any what no one has yet done satisfactorily. 

The ‘ Prayers fora Month,’ originally edited by the Rev. Charles 
Hodgson, were contributed by the Jate Archbishop of Canterbury, 
J. Haldane Stewart, and other evangelical clergymen. They have been 
carefully revised and somewhat abridged. They do not avoid the ritual 
round, which every writer of prayers seems to think necessary, so that 
one prayer is very like another; but they are simple and devout, and if 
they do not excite the feeling of passion that certain hymns do, they will 
not offend. 


Lectures, Exegetical and Practical, on the Epistle of James; with 
a new Translation of the Epistle, and Notes on the Greek 
Text. By the Rev. Roserr Jounsrone, LL.B., Arbroath. 
Edinburgh : William Oliphant and Co. 


This is one of the wholesome fruits of the Scottish Expository Lectures, 
almost unknown to our English pulpit, and utterly so to that of America. 
In this instance we have an admirable combination of exact exegesis and 
practical instruction and appeal. The lectures were pulpit addresses, and 
in preparing them for the press the author has omitted some introductory 
and hortatory matter, and has accumulated round them, in addition to a 
new translation, a valuable body of notes on the Greek text of the 
epistle. ‘The plan of the lectures is severely exegetical—perhaps unduly 
so—for the meaning of Scripture may be equally brought out by an 
artistic disposal of matter sermon-wise, and the somewhat repellant 
scholasticism of paragraph exegesis be avoided. The volume, however 
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is an able and valuable one, and deserves to stand by the side of the 
similar volumes of Dr. John Brown. Mr. Johnstone, with the true 
instinct of the scholar, searches every matter to the bottom, and lays 
under contribution a very wide range of theological reading. The 
translation is wisely conservative of accepted readings. The notes on the 
tvreek text are scholarly and acute; and the spirit of the lectures is 
devout and earnest. We are glad to meet, ina note to the preface, with 
a generous and just, although a very strong, eulogy of the great service 
rendered to Biblical exegesis by the late Dean Alford. ‘ Nothing is 
easier, says Mr. Johnstone, ‘than to point out the serious faults in 
‘ Alford’s great work; but in the mind of any one who candidly considers 
‘ the vastness of the enterprise he undertook, the only wonder will be 
* that the faults are not more numerous and more grave. The influence 
‘ of his labours, in the way of exciting increased interest in the study of 
‘the Word of God, has undoubtedly been very wide and deep through- 
‘out all sections of the Church in Great Britain, more probably than 
‘ that exerted by any other commentator of our time.’ 

It may indicate the manly robustness of Mr. Johnstone’s thinking, to 
say that after a searching discussion of the different theories upon the 
subject, he inclines to the opinion that the ‘brethren’ of our Lord were 
children of Mary, the Lord’s mother. Another crucial test is the able 
and satisfactory way in which Mr. Johnstone discusses the verata 
questio of James's view of Justification. The book is a truly valuable 
contribution to exegetical homiletics. 


Origin and History of the New Testament. By James Martin, B.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Martin, known to theological students by his excellent translations 
in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, emigrated to Australia two or 
three years ago. He sends us from Melbourne this very able and com- 
pendious handbook, which he tells us grew out of a lecture to the Sunday- 
School Union of Nottingham. It is intended for junior Sunday-school 
teachers, village preachers, and general readers, and gives themtheresults of 
modern scholarship relating to the literary history of the New Testament. 
Mr. Martin has neglected no authoritative source of information. He 
has done his work with scholarly appreciation and skilful succinctness. 
We may differ from his judgments, but he enables all his readers to form 
theirs. To those unable to make use of larger works his little book 
will be of great value; we have only commendation to bestow upon it. 


Origin of Language and Myths. By Morcan Kavanacu. Two 
Volumes. Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1871. 


We are more than tempted to believe that Mr. Morgan Kavanagh has 
perpetrated in these volumes an elaborate and clever hoax; that from 
beginning to end he is ridiculing the methods of etymologists, holding 
up to scorn the confident; and often feebly sustained conjectures of those 
who are tracing the evolution and modifications of words, as they pass 
frcm land to land and generation to generation, by advocating with mock 
gravity on his own account the wildest and most untrustworthy specula- 
tions that could be possibly hatched in the brain of a sanguine and 
one-sided student of language. The author of ‘ Firmilian; a spasmodic 
Tragedy,’ gravely assured his readers that though he would not assert 
that his poem was the finest and noblest ever produced in any language, 
he should be pleased if any critics or friends could point out one that was 
more meritorious. So Mr. Kavanagh boasts in his preface, and reiterates 
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at least a hundred times in his volumes, that on this subject his views 
constitute the greatest philological discovery ever made; that from 
ignorance of the stupendous fact that he has discovered, all philologists 
have hitherto been groping in impenetrable darkness. Mr. Kavanagh does 
not mince his words; he can rave almost like a Fenian at the besotted and 
indomitable prejudices of those who do not see what he sees, and he has 
the amusing assurance to offer a wager of one thousand francs to one hun- 
dred, that he has made the long-delayed discovery of the origin of all 
speech by determining the first sound ever uttered with intelligent 
meaning by human lips. He wants a jury of the most accomplished 
scholars in Europe—particularly M. Littré, Max Miiller, and M. Renan, 
who must feel that the ground is quaking under their feet in consequence 
of the mine of nitro-glycerine he has sprung at the foundation of all 
their theorizing—to constitute the said jury, and he calmly waits the 
result. The thousand franes are placed in the hands of some Parisian 
banker for the purpose of paying his debts if the verdict should 
declared against his claims. We strongly recommend them to try and 
satisfy the modest pretensions of this second Adelung. The thousand 
francs would provide for a dozen of them some amusement, if not 
refreshment. They need not all rub up their Chinese or Mongolian, 
their Tibetan or Sanscrit or Pali; for even Messrs. M. Miller and 
Stanislas Julien will find very little in which their specialities are of any 
service. M. Renan need not bring to his task any more Hebrew than 
Parkhurst’s Lexicon can supply ; and all classical scholars must be 
content to be knocked down with the authority of Donnegan. The 
students of the languages of the Indian peninsula generally, or of the 
North American Indians, or of the Malayan group of tongues, will be 
rather de trop. Grimm’s law will not be required on the occasion. All 
the relations of languages to one another will be left out in the cold. 
Though much is said about the English alphabet, no juror need take his 
schedule of alphabets to the congé; Mr. Rawlinson may leave behind 
him his essay on the cheirography of the Moabite stone, and though the 
whole theory turns on the language of signs, no student need trouble 
himself about cuneiform, hieroglyphic, hieratic inscription. The fact is, 
that all these things are hopelessly futile by the side of the discovery 
which Mr. Kavanagh has evolved out of the depths of his moral con- 
sciousness, and sustained by the ‘intense thinking’ of many years. The 
odd thing about the jew d’ésprit is, that after spending a volume and a-half 
in elaborating his views, the author goes a second time over the principal 
points of his entire argument in an appendix of three hundred pages, 
and he accompanies it with an incessant running fire of abuse on the 
ignorant philologers, M. Max Miiller, M. Littré, and others; who, poor 
men, have never been favoured with those sublime intuitions. This 
dissertation is introduced as a favourable review of his first volume. Our 
readers may be curious to know what is the vital centre of this pompous 
joke. It is that the first sound uttered by the human being was that 
represented by the letter O; and since this form is that which 
the opening of the mouth represents in the act of making it,the round O 
is the fundamental symbol of it, and must have been taken to represent 
also the round form of the sun, the supposed source of everything. In 
proof of this, though the conjecture is repeated ad nauseam, not one 
single attempt at genuine evidence is offered. 

The writer goes on to build upon this guess another, that the I sound is 
the imitation of the figure of the digit, and when placed alongside of the 
O, as in Italian writing 07, we have an a@ which is nothing but the combi- 
nation of these two forms. {tis no consequence to our author that the 
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modes of representing the a and 1 and o sounds in Arabic, Sanscrit, 
Babylonian, Egyptian hieroglyphics, Chinese, Hebrew, or any of the 
| earlier written languages, give him the slenderest possible support. He 
\ only takes kindly to the English cursive alphabet in proof of his points. 
i It seems quite immaterial to him how the diphthongal sounds have been 
produced ; he does not seem to trouble himself about the physiology of 
speech, or the curious gutturals and delicacies of vowel sound from which 
the English tongue is singularly free; but with a few dogmatic illustra- 
tion , hazards the conclusion that all vowels, and for that matter all 
consonants too, are identical and interchangeable. The whole alphabet 
can be developed out of the letter and the sownd O. Some half-dozen 
consonants sre merely modifications of the aspirate placed before the 
universal vowel, and the rest of the consonants are all modifications of 
one another. With this delightfully comprehensive machinery it is 
perfectly easy to show that any conceivable word is the equation of any 
other. The author sets to work, however, to prove that ‘definite and 
indefinite articles,’ the verb ‘ Zo be,’ the ‘ names of Deity,’ the personal pro- 
| nouns, the common relations of life in every language, are the earliest 
modifications of the original name of the sun and of one another. Out of 
this univeral solvent for all difficulties, he would trace up every word in 
every language to the original name of the sun. Upon this principle our 
i author might find it perfectly easy to show that the names of ‘ Max 
Miller,’ ‘ Kavanagh,’ and ‘ Littré,’ as well as ‘ philologist’ andj‘ prestidi- 
gitateur,’ are all identically the same words, and are names for the sun. 
The old etymological relations of ‘Mango’ and ‘Jeremiah,’ familiar to 
} our schoolboy days, are far exceeded by such ingenuity as this. We do 

not for a moment wish to imply that in Mr. Kavanagh’s passage from 
word to word, he does not sometimes hit upon a real etymology, but he 
so studiously avoids any of the clearly-established relations of languages 
to one another, or their historical interdependence, and makes so much 
to turn in the infancy of speech, of grammar, and of alphabetical writing 
upon caligraphical conditions that did not arise for centuries or millennia 
after the birth of literature, that we are compelled to fall back upon our 
original hypothesis, that the author, thoroughly dissatisfied with current 
etymologies of certain distinguished scholars, has resolved to correct 
their extravagance by a display of amusing dogmatism and perversity, 
which he hopes may shame them into greater moderation and a wiser 
use of their vast stores of philological phenomena, of the full merit of 
which he pretends to know next to nothing. We are satisfied that 
nothing would amuse our ingenious author more than an elaborate 
refutation of his theory. The delightful rampage on which he occasion- 
( ally runs, as, e.g., to show that the name of Buddha and the English words 
boot, and foot, and kick, and God, and good, and better, and best, and 
the French word vite, and the English word food, all come out of the 
same series of transformations of his fundamental O, as the name of the 
sun, resembles the frantic use of a kaleidoscope instead of a telescope to 
determine some delicate astronomical facts. But when he pokes his 
fun forward as an explanation of the Trinity, maintaining that it arises 
from the ETYMOLOGICAL identity of the words (!) Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
and the further oneness of the two words, true and three, he becomes 
almost unbearable. “As long as he keeps to the identity of fathers and 
mothers, of dogs and cats, of sons and daughters, and such-like, we can 
laugh heartily ; but when he gambols over our deepest faiths with this 
acrobatic movement, we part company. The best motto for the book 
would have been the Hegelian hieroglyph, O = O. 
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